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THE NEW YEAR.— OUR POSITION. 

This number of tiie Journal being the first of a new year, it 
may not be amiss for us to say a few words in regard to our 
position, which is very diflferent from that of any other educsr 
tional Journal in the country. This fact alone, it would seem,^ 
should make us diffident, and, perhaps, should induce us to stop 
in our course, and let the educational affidrs of the State, and of 
the Union, " gang their ain gait," without remark or interruption. 
Surely it is not a small matter for an humble individual to assert, 
as we have done, that our vaunted Free School system is imper- 
fect, that its administration is oftentimes erroneous, and always 
feeble, and that, as it does not keep up with the times, its ten- 
dency is really backward, although some little progress may 
appear to be made beyond previous years; — but we are not 
ignorant of what we affirm. During the three years that we 
have controlled the Journal, we have endeavored to show that the 
position we have assumed is not a false one. We have contended 
that it is clearly the duty of government to see that the whole 
people are educated, — but that the duty has been sadly neglected 
by both the general and state governments, — the former doing 
nothing, and the latter nothing more than tiiey are compelled to 
do. We have shown that while some States have what are called 
good free schools, others have none, or only poor ones ; that, 
while some towns of a State have schools of a high order, and 
enough of them, other towns have only poor apologies for schools ; 
and, finally, that, while some districts of a town have a good 
school, the other districts of the same town have nothing that 
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deserves the name. We have maintained that such a state of 
things is inconsistent with our duty to the rising generation, every 
child of which has an equal right to an education, and to an 
education equal to the best. If education is necessary to the 
security of property, the progress of civilization, and the salva- 
tion, to say nothing of the perfection of our civil and religious 
institutions, then do we hold the government responsible for the 
education of every child ; and if, in accordance with our demo- 
cratic principles, the states, and towns, and districts are to be 
allowed to educate the children, the government is bound to see 
that the work is done, e£fectually done, and that no child is any 
longer to be cursed with ignorance, because it is born in a nig- 
gardly or benighted neighborhood. 

We have endeavored, moreover, to show, that there never was 
a time when the call was so loud for reform, and advancement, in 
both the matter and manner of instruction. Most of that given 
in our schools, the best of them as well as the poorest, is merely 
intellectual, — and the condition of the country shows the conse- 
quences of this mistake. We have departed from the simplicity 
and purity of our fathers, in our manners, our dealings, and our 
principles. We regard wealth more, and worth less, every year ; 
money and power are the gods we worship, — and the chief 
qualification for office is not ability, but availability. The best 
men, and the greatest, stand no chance for the highest offices, 
and moral qusJities are not considered in the selection of candi- 
dates. Now, we attribute all this to the defective education of 
our children,— and we are so convinced that the deterioration 
will go on with increasing velocity, that we dare not hold our 
peace. 

There is also a new element in our nation, which seems not to 
enter into the calculation of our government, but which has 
already begun to control it. When our nation first became inde- 
pendent, and needed men, its arms were opened widely to all who 
would come, from whatever land, and unite with us, and the terms 
of imion were almost nominal. Those who framed the naturaliza- 
tion laws had no idea of the consequences of their liberality ; but, 
although our circumstances are changed, the corruption of parties 
has prevented them from risking the loss of votes by laymg any 
restnctions upon naturalization, and the consequent right of suf- 
frage. Were the immigrants prepared to enjoy and exercise our 
privileges, there would be less cause for alarm, — but the fact 
stares us in the face, that they are mostly ignorant and debased, 
unused to self-government, and blindly attached to a belief, which, 
if possible, will keep them where they are. Nothing has been 
done by government to meet tins evil. It has allowed millions to 
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come over and mix with our native population, without providing 
for their education or support ; and the states and towns, which 
are groaning under the infliction, have not public virtue enough 
to rise and demand redress. 

In our own State, the measures adopted to meet the exigency 
just mentioned, and to raise the standard of education in our 
Common Schools, are altogether insufficient. The Board of Edu- 
cation has long been a pool without a current, only moving when 
it is troubled, and then having no healing power. Instead of 
leading in the needed reform, and stirring up the torpid citizens 
to activity equal to the imminent danger, they are glorifying them- 
selves on the past and present condition of the schools, and doing 
nothing for the future. They have promised a supply of teachers, 
but have not begun to furnish a supply, although they have had 
three Normal Schools in operation ten or twelve years. They 
and their Secretary have spent their strength and their money 
upon the mint, anise and cumin of education, and have neglected 
alllhe weightier matters. We have shown this in late numbers 
of this Journal, but the people have become so accustomed to 
think their schools above all others, that they do not, for a mo- 
ment, think of comparing them with what they may be, and ought 
to be, to meet the demand of the times. We cannot now repeat 
the particulars in which our School system is deficient, but, if life 
and health are spared us, we shall renew our charge with a vigor 
inspired by the increased danger, and we yet trust that the Press 
will not consider the subject of our free schools any longer 
beneath its regard. Our essays, if approved, are always at the 
service of others. 

In adding the term " Educational Reformer" to our Journal, 
we hang out the standard of Reform^ and boldly declare our 
intention not to rest until the people have a nearer view of the 
present system of public education, — its defects, and the dan- 
gers which beset it from the sluggishness and inefficiency of its 
administrators, and from the increasing power of that influence 
which has suppressed education in Italy, Spain, Ireland, Mexico, 
and in every other land where it prevails ; which would banish 
the Bible from our schools as it has from the schools and firesides 
of its devotees, and which hates liberty in every form, and light 
in every degree. 

The stand we have taken, will, of course, make us unaccepta- 
ble to those who doze and dream with our Board of Education, 
or who are afraid to lose the votes of those who can not read the 
baflot they are allowed to cast ; but we trust that all who love 
our institutions, all teachers, who feel that justice has not been 
done to them ; all parents, whose children are wasting their time 
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in learning notiimgy or in learning what is of no practical use 
when acquired ; that all young men, who feel that the time they 
have spent in the common schools has, in a great measure, been 
lost ; that all religious men, who see and feel that the great cause 
of religion and morals has been neglected in all our schools, and 
is likely, in future, not only to be neglected, but proscribed, will 
come to our aid, and back our words and their own prayers, with 
substantial acts in the shape of generous subscriptions. 



WOMAN'S RIGHTS AND FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The following sensible remarks appeared in the Zanesville 
Gazette, in a letter from its New York correspondent. The 
imme(Uate cause of them was the late Female Convention at 
Worcester, Mass. • The cry has long been, that every depart- 
ment of female industry is crowded, and ihe benevolent are not 
only endeavoring to find work for women in what are called femi- 
nine employments, but they are introducing them where men 
have hitherto operated, although it is just as true that all these 
departments are crowded by the males. It is our opinion, that 
there is abundance of room and work for all, if there were any 
prudence and judgment in their education. If our children were 
not early led to believe that labor is not respectable, we should 
not, in this wide country, see thousands of young men starving or 
living by dishonorable means, and so many thousand females wear- 
ing out their lives in idleness, or plying their thankless tasks at 
the needle, or the spindle, or the type-case. It would be the 
glory of these yoimg men to go where they can get a farm for 
nothing but the occupancy, and it would be the glory of the 
young women to become the happy wives of such independent 
men, if both had been judiciously educated. Propose to a young 
man who is teaching a school or tending a shop, on a starving 
salary, to select a wife and go where land is plenty, and where 
his talents may one day elevate him, as they are unlikely to do 
here, and he will tell you that no woman competent to such a 
work, would marry a man under such circumstances ; and an 
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incompetent wife, not brought up to cooperate with an active and 
intelligent husband, would be a hindrance, and insure failure and 
misery. It was once the custom for New-England ^Is, after 
going to school and working imder the eye of their mothers till 
liiey were seventeen or eighteen years of age, to -live in respect- 
able families till they had earned enough to fit them out comfort- 
ably, when they were sure to find respectable husbands among 
the farmers and mechanics of the neighborhood ; but now, such 
young women are ashamed to " live out," because young men are 
unwilling to marry one who has " lived out," however capable 
and worthy. This has filled the famifies of New-England with 
uneducated and thriftless foreigners, and has sent tens of thou- 
sands of our farmers daughters to the factories, where they lack 
many if not all the comforts of the homestead, and from which, 
after a few years, they carry home habits wid opinions averse to 
domestic employment, and the seeds of consumption and other 
subtle diseases that they would have escaped at home. We shall 
resume this subject anon. Our extract follows. — En. 

" Now all that the great mass of women would want, if they 
knew their rights, is nothing more than what, after due investigar 
tion, the great majority of men would be willing to concede to 
them. But, in order to arrive at a knowledge of the God- 
ordained sphere of woman's rights and duties, it is necessary for 
all the groups of faculties, and each individual faculty of her 
mind, to be educated ; that the temperament be educated ; that the 
tastes and senses be educated ; that her physical powers be edu* 
cated ; in short, it is necessary that she be spiritually and natu- 
rally educated. Let this be done, and she wUl then, hke every 
other living creature, invariably act from the most largely devel- 
oped faculties of her mind, and wherever those facultiea impel her 
to action, there will be her sphere. 

" Now, paradoxical as it may appear to you, lady-readers, the 
positive solicitude felt by men for the welfare of women, and the 
strenuous efforts made by men impelled by good motives, to 
" elevate " them by what they denominate " education," has con- 
tributed greatly to bring about this Woman's Rights movement. 
It could have no other effect. Reverend gentlemen and lacka- 
daisical ^' friends of education," in addressing schools of young 
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females of all social grades, have been harping upon nothing for 
the last twenty-five years, but the " cultivation of the intellect ; " 
magazine writers have been holdmg up the intellectual woman as 
the beau ideal of feminine perfection ; editors have been advising, 
directly and indirectly, their youthful male readers to marry 
" women of good intellects ; " and, whenever any man has at- 
tempted to pay a compUment to a woman, he has endeavored to 
select from her fancied or real excellencies, points that result 
from the possession and cultivation of well developed intellectual 
faculties. I have been made sick by all this educational cant, 
which keeps from young girls the knowledge that they are com- 
posite beings, and that the cultivation of the higher intellectual 
feculties of a woman, to the neglect of the lower intellectual, and 
the physical faculties, which tend to the production of human 
comfort, and without which no practical step can be taken in the 
affairs of every-day life, makes her, to say the least, unfit to bear 
children, to conduct them safely through the dangerous stages of 
infancy, to help a husband to provide for them in their helpless- 
ness, and to guide them and him in the battle of life, by good 
practical advice. Yes, this over cultivation of the higher intel- 
lect makes a pauper of her, on the death of a husband, or con- 
signs her to dependence, and, perhaps, constrains her to throw 
herself into the arms of a second husband, from the low motive 
of getting something to eat and drink. 

" We want female schools where women, or young girls, rather, 
may learn domestic economy ; to cut and make their own dresses, 
and most articles of male wearing attire ; where they may be 
taught the necessity of personal cleanliness, and compelled to 
practice it ; and be taught to prefer industry to idleness, and 
neatness to mere show ; where they may learn to be orderly and 
methodical, where to retrench and where to increase an expense, 
by having before them at the end of every week, in black and 
white, their week's outlays, and their week's receipts, and, per- 
haps, those of their husbands. 

" I would not, by any means, have it understood that I am 
opposed to cultivating the higher intellectual faculties of woman ; 
but I would have it understood, that, in fitting my daughter for 
the duties of a wife and a mother, I shall take good care that she 
learns to cook before she learns Algebra ; and that she learns to 
make a shirt, before she commences Astronomy ; and. that, before 
she enters upon Latin, Rhetoric, Conchology, and the other 
" higher branches," she is well versed in the " lower branches " 
of managing the children, the domestics, and all the concerns of 
the family. All I contend for, in female, as in male education, 
is, that ihe whole being should be cultivated^ and that there is a 
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proper age at which ectch of the faculties should be specially cul- 
tivated; which age once passed^ they can never he cultivated 
afterwards to advantage. Until the organization of the human 
being is sufficiently well understood by educationists, to serve 
them as a guide in their labors, we shall always be bored, not 
only by women endeavoring to act out of their sphere, but also 
by men. Women have certainly great reason to complain ; but 
have not men also ? How many men are there now in New-York, 
think you, who have been moving for the past ten years, in a 
sphere of their own choice, or that would have been their choice, 
had they and their wives been educated with reference to the 
scientific requirements of their respective organizations ? " 



YANKEE INGENUITY. 



PIBRPONT. 



The Yankee boy, before he's sent to school, 

Well knows the mysteries of that magic tool, 

The pocket-knife. To that his wistful eye 

Turns, while he hears his mother's lullaby ; 

His hoarded cents he gladly gives to get it, 

Then leaves no stone unturned, till he can whet it ; 

And, in the education of the lad, 

No little part that implement hath had. 

His pocket-knife to the young whittler brings 

A growing knowledge of material things. 

Projectiles, music, and the sculptor's art, 

His chesnut whistle, and his shmgle dart. 

His elder pop-gun, with its hickory rod, 

Its sharp explosion and rebounding wad. 

His corn-stalk fiddle, and the deeper tone. 

That murmurs from his pumpkin-leaf trombone, 

Conspire to teach the boy. To these succeed 

His bow, his arrow of a feathered reed, 

His windmill, raised the passing breeze to win. 

His water-wheel, that turns upon a pin ; 

Or if his father lives upon the shore. 

You'll see his ship, " beam-ends upon the floor," 

Full-rigged, with raking masts, and timbers staunch, 

And waiting, near the wash tub, for a launch. 

Thus by his genius and his jack-knife driven. 

E'er long he'll solve you any problem given ; — 

Make any gim-crack, musical or mute, 

A plough, a coach, an organ, or a flute, 

Make you a locomotive or a clock, 

Cut a canal, or build a floating dock. 
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Or lead forth Beanty from a marble block ; — 
Make anytiiing, in short, for sea or shore, 
From a child's rattle to a seventy-four ; — 
Make it, said I ? — Ay, when he undertakes it, 
, He'll make the thing, and the machine that makes it 
And, when the thing is made^ — whether it be 
To move on earth, in air, or on the sea ; 
Whether on water, o'er the waves to glide, 
Or, upon land, to roll, revolve, or slide, 
Wheuier to whirl or jar, to strike or ring. 
Whether it be a piston or a spring. 
Wheel, pully, tuoe sonorous, wood or brass, 
Hie thing designed shall surely come to pass ; 
For, when his hand's upon it, you may know, 
If there's go in it, he will make it ga 



THE SPARROWS. AN ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 

LITTLE ELLEN AND HER MOTHER. 

Mien. — Mother, what are these little mites of birds made for ? 
They are too small to be eaten, and not large enough to work. 

Mother. — ^They may as well ask what you are good for, Ellen ; 
for you are small, and not fit to be eaten, and, aa tbey earn their 
living, they must work harder than you do. 

^. — Yes, but you know what I mean, mother. I shall grow 
up one of these days, but they will never be larger than my fist. 

M. — I hope you will live to grow up, though mis is by no means 
certain. But 1 do not wish to evade your question. Though the 
little birds may be of no use to vs^ we may conclude that they 
are not useless, for the Oreator has a design in every thing he 
makes. If the sparrows are too small to serve as food for man, 
they are large enough to feed many creatures smaller than man. 

^. — ^Then other creatures eat animals, mother ! yes, I might 
know they do, for I saw my kitten eating a little bird that she or 
her mother had, caught, 

M. — Do not the Uttle birds seem to be happy ? 

M — yes, mother. I never saw such happy little thmgs ; 
they are chirjmig, or flymg, or playing all the time. 

M. — ^Then, perhaps, they were msSe to be happy. Do you 
like to see the little things ? 

^. — yes, moihw, I dearly like to see them. 

M. — ^Then perhaps they were also made to contribute to your 
happmess. Did I see yQu ^ving them some crumbs of bread just 
now? 
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E. — ^Yes, motiier, the snow covers the ground, and I feared 
the little things would starve for want of food. 

M. — ^And jou helped them out of pity, did you ? 

E. — ^Yes, I did, mother. Was it wrong to do so ? 

jjf. — no, my dear child, and I presume it was one of the 
most important uses of their creation to ^ve us an opportunity to 
cultivate our benevolent affections. You would not hurt the Uttie 
creatures, would you, Ellen ? 

E. — no, mother, I would do any thing to help them. 

M. — ^There is notkang greater than charity, and any creature, 
however small, that moves us to kindness, i^ection, benevolence, 
or love, which are only other names for charity, is created for a 
noble purpose, and the littie sparrows have not been made in vain, 
if they have excited tender feelings in my littie daughter's bosom. 

jE?. — [2b the birds.'] you dear httie birdies, how could I 
think you were good for nothing because you were not fit to eat ? 
I '11 go and get some more bread for you this minute, and if you 
would like to live with me this winter, I '11 board you for notMng, 
and do your washing gratis, just as I do my littie Dolly's. 



THE BIBLE IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

It is an interesting circumstance, that the first Bible printed on 
the Western Continent, was printed at Cambridge in Massachu- 
setts, and the first attempt in New England, to prevent its being 
read has been made in the same place. Our fathers, anxious to 
improve the condition of the Indians, early endeavored to chris- 
tianize them, and the missionary Eliot translated and printed the 
Bible in the Indian tongue, as the most effectual step towards 
evangelizing and civilizing the poor natives. The English Bible, 
in some way or other, has, ever since the settlement of Cambridge, 
been read in its public schools, by children of every denomination ; 
but, in the year 1851, the ignorant immigrants, who have found 
food and shelter in this land of freedom and plenty, made free and 
plentiful through the influence of these very Scriptures, presume 
to dictate to us, and refuse to let their children read as ours do, and 
always have done, the Word of Life. The arrogance, not to say 
impudence, of thJjs conduct, must startle every native citizen, and 
we can not but hope that they will immediately take measures to 
teach these deluded aliens, that their poverty and ignorance in 
their own country arose mainly from their ignorance of the Bible ; 
and every attempt to suppress the free perusal of it in our schools. 
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and around our firesides, is suicidal, and, if successful, will only 
make this country what Ireland is, and always will be, till the 
Bible is put into the hands of the people. It is idle to talk about 
the oppression of England, for every one, who knows any thing of 
the condition of Ireland, knows that it is her religion, and that 
only, which prostrates her, and incapacitates her for freedom. 

We hope no one will mistake our position. Much as we fear 
and regret the temporary deterioration of our people in many 
respects, in consequence of the influx of uneducated and slightly 
civUized foreigners, we do not wish to refuse them the shelter 
they so much need, and will do as much as any one of our means, 
to feed and shelter them. We mamtain that our ability to help 
them arises from our free institutions ; — that these institutions 
owe their origin to religious principles entirely opposed to those of 
the great mass of the immigrants, and their preservation to the 
intelligence of the people ; that the ignorance of these aliens unfits 
them to take any part in the enaction of laws or the election of 
officers ; and that, until the adults are educated, and americanized 
in feeling, they should be candidates only for citizenship, and it 
should be a condition of citizenship, that their children shall be 
educated in our free schools with our own children, and under the 
influence of our free school system, which we trust will never 
repudiate the Scriptures. 



PROPRIETY OF SPEECH. 

We take the following from a Western paper, and cheerfully 
recommend it to all persons, whether teachers or not, who love to 
use slang expressions, and labor ten times as hard to imitate Sam 
Slick or Jack Downing, as to imitate Junius or Dr. Johnson. We 
know some well educated ladies who think it graceful and becom- 
ing to speak ungrammatically, and who do this so often as to lead 
strangers to doubt whether they know how to speak otherwise. — 
Ed. 

" You should be quite as anxious to talk with propriety as you 
are to think, work, sing, or write according to the most correct 
rules. 

Always select words calculated to convey an exact impression 
of your meaning. 
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Avoid a muttering, mouthing, stuttering, droning, guttural, nasal 
or lisping pronunciation, and do not put your mouth too near your 
hearer's face. 

Let your speech be neither too loud nor too low, but adjusted 
to the ear of your companion. To prevent the necessity of any 
one's crying * what ? ' ' what ? ' 

Beware of such vulgar interpolations as * you know,' * do tell 
me! '/says L' 

Pay a strict regard to the rules of grammar^ even in private 
conversation. If you do not understand these rules, learn them, 
whatever be your^ige or station. 

Though you should always speak pleasantly, do not mix your 
conversation with laughter. 

Above all, let your conversation be intellectual, graceful, chaste, 
discreet, edifying, and profitable. 

Never indulge in uncommon words, nor in Latin or French 
phrases, but choose the best understood terms to express your 
meaning. 

Let your articulation be easy, clear, correct in accent, and 
suited in tones and emphasis to your discourse. 



LIFE AND ETERNITY. 

Life is the veil that hides eternity — 

Youth strives in vain to pierce it, but the eye 

Of age may catch, through chinks which Time has worn, 

Faint glimpses of that amul world beyond. 

Which death at last reveals. Thus, life .may be 

Compared to a tree's foliage ; in its prime, 

A mass of dark, impenetrable shade. 

Which veils the distant view ; but, day by day. 

As autumn's breath is felt, the falling leaves, 

Opening a passage for the doubtful light. 

Exhibit to the gazer more and more 

Of that which lies beyond, — till Winter comes. 

And, through the skeleton branches, we behold 

The clear flue vault of day I 



All eloquence should have reason for its bow, and truth for 
its butt ; who shoots a crooked arrow hits only by chance. 

Words of sympathy lift not up the needy ; only full sacks can 
stand on end. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
COMMON SCHOOLS FOR HILLSBOROUGH TOWN- 
SHIP, SOMERSET CO., N. J. 

This Report, from the pen of Dr. C. 0. Hoagland, now one of 
the county examiners of Somerset Co., contains more good sense 
than most of the town reports that have fallen imder our notice. 
We had the pleasure of seeing the writer at the Somerrille 
Teachers' Institute, and were struck with the correctness of his 
notions, and the energy with which he carried them out. Much 
of every town Report, of course, is local, and can hardly interest 
other towns, but the incidental remarks interspersed in this, will 
apply to other States than New Jersey. The introductory para- 
graph shows the spirit in which the Report was made. 

" Allow me to say, then, that we have no wild schemes, no 
visionary ideas ; no patent plans to urge and support. We do 
not believe that our Schools can be converted into Colleges, or 
that any railroad can be built whereon our children may be pro- 
pelled by steam through the vast fields of knowledge. We hold 
the same views that every thoughtful and judicious man would 
hold, were he as well acquainted with the condition of the Schools 
as we are, or had he ^ven as much attention to the subject of 
education as it has been our duty to give. We simply wish that 
the theory which all admit in regard to our schools, should be 
reduced to practice. This theory is> that our Public Schools 
should furnish our children with thorough instruction in the rudi- 
ments of a good English education; i. e., that in them all our 
children should be taught to read welt^ write neatly^ spell cor- 
rectly y and obtain as much knowledge of geography, and gram- 
mar, and arithmetic,, as is necessary to fit them to be intelligent 
and useful citizens. The theory also requires that the higher 
branches should be taught to the comparatively few scholars 
whose parents desire it, and of course impUes that the school 
rooms should be sufficient in number, convenient in location, well 
ventilated, and in other respects comfortable, furnished with all 
the necessary apparatus for teaching, supplied with competent 
teachers, adequately paid, and under the supervision of men in- 
terested in the cause of education, and earnest to be diligent and 
faithful. Such is the theory. Is there anything extravagant in 
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it, if our Common School system is to be anything but a name 
and a cheat ? There can be but one answer. It is, then, for 
the good of all, that our Schools, where now they do not, should 
be made, as speedily as possible, to conform to this theory. To 
invite your attention and awaken inquiry, to give subjects for 
deep thought and efficient action, is the object of this Report." 

It appears that the schools of the township are taught as many 
months as the longest in New-England ; but the following remark 
would lead us to suspect that they are not perfectly free, public 
schools. 

The money appropriated by the township is divided into three 
or four portions, according to circumstances, and is drawn for the 
payment of the teacher, and the deficiemy is assessed, with the 
expenses of the school, upon the children who attend. In one 
district, the public money makes the school free during the whole 
year ; in other districts, where the school is kept the whole year, 
it will pay one-half, while, in some districts, the school is kept 
open six or eight months, and the whole expense borne by the 
public funds. The average cost for tuition in the whole town- 
ship, in addition to the public money, will be less than fifty cents 
a quarter for each child in school." 

We fear that the practice of continuing a school longer than 
the public appropriation will pay for, and then assessing the bal- 
ance of expense upon the children who attend, is fast spreading 
in New-England also, and we can not too strongly protest against 
it as sapping the very foundation of our free schools ; for, it 
either drives the poorer children from the schools, or obliges them 
to come as paupers ; in one case, punishing, and in the other, 
degrading them. We do not hesitate to say, that the only true 
ground of free schools is that, where every child may be educa- 
ted at the public expense ; and any system, which allows the 
cluldren of one town to fare worse than those of another, or those 
of one district to fare worse than those of another district of the 
same town, is partial and unjust. We maintain that every child 
has a right to an education, and it is the duty of the State to see 
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that he has it, not only by seeing that a proper school house and 
competent teacher are provided for him, as good as any other 
child in the State enjoys, but also that he be compelled to he edur 
cated. As ifc now is, the best schools of one town are often infe- 
rior to the poorest of another town, and the schools of the same 
town, by the poverty or niggardliness of some districts, are so 
different, that the chance of the children is altogether unequal. 
If the State paid for the schools, the towns and districts would all 
be striving to get the best schools and the best teachers ; but now 
they only strive to get the cheapest, to the great wrong of the 
innocent and helpless children. Nothing can be narrower than 
the view many take of this subject. The Report before us says, 

• 

" We appeal to them on the score of public economy, for the 
course complained of leads to a great waste of pubUc money. We 
appeal to them on behalf of the children, whom they defraud of 
their just rights ; for it is the right of a child that he be educated. 
In tins conmiunity, the inheritance that most children receive 
from their parents, the capital with which many start in life, is 
their education. Is he the child of a poor man, whose daily life is 
daily toil, who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, and whose 
brow is always sweating ? Is he the child of a man on whom 
worldly prosperity has never smiled, and who has always been a 
laborer and dependent ? Then give that child an education, arouse 
his intellect, touch his soul, give him thought, and food for thought, 
and he may become a man ; a long career of usefulness is open 
before him ; all the honors and emoluments of successful life may 
be his, and the sun of prosperity, that never shone upon the labo- 
rious days of his father, may burst out in brightness upon the 
useful and intelligent life of the chUd. Instruction is the child's 
right. Society imposes duties upon us, and we have a right to 
know and understand how to perform those duties. To prevent a 
child from getting that education which our schools offer him, is 
robbery of that child, and neither friend nor foe, parent uor guar- 
dian, can commit that robbery without great sin. And the parent 
who lighfly keeps his child from school, or excuses a want of punc- 
tual attendance, who deprives him of these advantages for mere 
convenience, or for want of his labor, commits that great sin, and 
robs the child of a chance for success in life, for honor, for reward, 
for renown. We appeal to parents and guardians on another 
score. It is the right of every man that his neighbor's child 
should receive a good education. We are all members of the body 
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poMc, and of a family from which we cannot escape. We all 
depend more or less on each other, and cannot escape the influence 
of society, of neighborhood, of example. Like begets like. Place 
a man in an enlightened community, and he is likely to become 
enlightened. Put him in a society degraded, dissolute, wicked, 
ignorant, and the tendency is to fall ; the probabilities are that he 
may come in time to sympathise with what he at first loathed and 
despised. To bring up your children in ignorance is to endanger 
the peace, the respectablity, the intelligence of mine, which you 
have no right to do ; it is to endanger the property of your 
neighbor, which you have no right to do. It is the right, iihen, 
of the child that he be educated, and the right of every one else 
that he should be, and it is a most solemn duty incumbent on 
parents that this right should be maintained in full force." 

But we go farther than the Report, and maintain that, when 
the parent is poor, the child is not only entitled to an education 
by natural right, but, because, if he ever acquires property, that 
propei^ty will be taxed ; and we can not conceive of a meaner act 
than to deprive a child of the means of acquiring knowledge and 
property, and then, when he overcomes this wrong, and acquires 
property in spite of it, to compel him to refund a portion of it. 
It is not law but pubUc opinion that protects the rich man in his 
possessions, and this public opinion can only be based on general 
intelligence and public virtue. 

In speaking of Orthography among other branches, the Report 
says, — 

In the old-fashioned School, a vast deal of time is spent to very 
little purpose, in the acquisition of spelling, it being commonly 
found that the most adroit speller in the class cannot write half a 
dozen lines without blundeVs. Spelling well orally, and writing 
orthographically, are really very different acquirements, and a 
child very expert in the former, may be very deficient in the 
latter. Nothing can show more strikingly the folly of the oral 
mode of teaching spelling, than this fact, now generally acknowl- 
edged. Of the generation now on the stage of life, whose edu- 
cation has been confined to the District School, although a large 
portion of time was spent in drilling from the spelUng book, not 
one in ten can write a letter of even a few lines without blunder- 
ing in orthography. 
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It IB an interesting circumstance in connection with the Somer- 
ville (N. J.) Institute, that we required the teachers to write the 
same 40 words that had been written by about 3000 or 4000 
teachers of New-England, at the Teachers' Institutes that we 
have conducted, and the number of words incorrectly written was 
less than half of the lowest average that had been obtained else- 
where, even in Massachusetts. We immediately inquired how 
they had been taught to spell, and learned that the influence of 
the writer of the Report, who, it will be recollected, is Examiner 
of Teachers for the county, had been exerted upon the teachers, 
and a large number of them had connected writing with oral 
exercises in Orthography. We should like to copy the whole 
Report, but we have already introduced too many long documents 
and must forbear, and give only the concluding paragraph. 

" Such, Fellow CStizens, are some of the diflSculties, feelings, 
and objections, with which the advocates of Common Schools are 
obliged to contend. We have presented their claims to you with 
the humble ability God has given us, and it now remains for you 
to do your duty. If you love your country and her institutions, 
you will attend cheerfully to your duties in relation to the free 
schools, and appropriate liberally for their support. It is your 
solemn duty. The dearest interests, the happiness and prosperity 
of your children depend upon it; the duties you owe your country, 
and your God demand it. Our great security for freedom is the 
ballot-box ; but what security have we for the ballot-box, but the 
intelligence and virtue of every voter in the community, with the 
blessing of God upon us ? 

/ 

Lyceum Lectures. The Editor has prepared several, which he should 
like to deliver, some of these Winter evenings. Terms, Ten Dollars. As 
he may not speak of their quality, he can omy say, no satisfaction, no pay, 
beyond expenses. 

(J^ All Communications, Exchanges, and Books for review, must be di- 
rected to Wm. B. Fowle, West Newton, Mass. 

0;;/* Published semi-monthly, at Sl.OO a year, in advance, by G. W. 
Light, No. 8 Cornhill, Boston, to whom all remittances should be made, 
free of expense. 

Stagt a Bighabdsoh, Printen, 11 Milk Street, Boston. 
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READING, 

A history of Reading,, aa it has beea taught in omr Gommra 
Schools, would be iuterestiag, aad wouldi perhaps, account for 
the fact, that the number of good readers has always been ex* 
ceedingly small. It matters not where we look for them, whether 
in the pulpit, at the bar, or in the professor's chair, the result is 
tihe same. Our clergymen read the scriptures worse than school 
boys do th^ text books, as if they supposed the Word of God 
would commend itself to men without the aid of human eloquencer 
or riietorical skill. The lawyer has Uttle to read but law-bookd ot 
autihorities, and as there is little variety in such compositions,^ hft 
is generally so bad a reader as to warrant the remark lately made 
by a distinguished scholar, himself a lawyer, that of 700 lawyers 
witfi whom he was acquainted^ not one was a good reader. Aa to 
iJie ihousand professors in our Colleges, and Theolo^cal «id 
Scientific Institutions, it rarely happens that any one of them is 
distmguished as a reader. If ike matter did not command atten^ 
ti<Hi in smte of the manner, their performances would be intoler- 
able. We do not know how it was with the preachers and litera- 
ry men of our country in its early days, but the probability i», 
that the reading was much worse then than now, for leeB attention 
was paid to ree^ng in ike common schools, and reading, as an 
art, will never be neglected in the schools if there is any taste for 
g()0A reading, or any skill in the^ who lead the eommuBlty. 
Thi^e was no proper readmg book in the schools until aftet the 
iUm>lutieo^ Thn SiUe or Fsalti^ viti^ i^e New^Bni^iftnil Primex^, 
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and the few lessons that were thrust into Spelling Books, fur- 
mshed all the materials for reading, and these were not read with 
any care or discretion. If we were allowed but one book from 
which to teach reading, we do not hesitate to say that we should 
prefer the Bible, but it would not be the entire Bible, for a selec- 
tion is better than the whole, when the object is to teach reading 
as an art, and this is the true object of teaching reading in 
schools. We know of no greater mistake than that of supposing 
that all text books for schools should be u%efvl books, devoted to 
science, art, agriculture, manufactures, &c., and calculated to 
stock the mind with substantial knowledge. In our opinion, ttie 
school books should introduce as many pieces that inculcate useful 
knowledge, as may be, but this should be a secondary concern, 
the main object bemg the improvement of the voice by practice 
in every possible variety of reading, and what are called useful 
books afford no opportunity for any such practice. Indeed, if 
you will show us a teacher or a Goomuttee-man who would use 
such books, we will show you a hum-drum reader, one who knows 
nothing of the art, or of the proper materials for teaching it. 
The fireside is the place for useful reading and the district libra- 
ry, not the text book, should supply the materials. 

It is difficult to account for the low state of this beautiful ac- 
complishment among us. There is a notion that any body can 
learn to read, while few can learn to smg. This notion, no doubt, 
has led those who have managed the schools of New-England, 
always to require reading while nothing was said of singing, until 
within a few years. The public are begmning to see, however, 
that the notion even in regard to sin^g, is an error ; but, if this 
delightful art is to be taught in our schools, it is to be hoped that, 
alter two centuries of practice, our children will sing better, than, 
with all our practice, we are able to read. 

The great trouble is, no doubt, that our teachers are not good 
readers. We never met with more than half a dozen who had 
any pretensions to be good readers, and how some, whom we have 
heard attempt to read, ever passed the ordeal of an examination 
is unaccountable on any other supposition than that the examin- 
ing committee were clergyiaaen, or lawyers, or professors, or some 
such thing. We have heard thousands of teachers read at Teach- 
ers' Institutes, and we have found very few who did not, by tiieir 
manner, betray their unacquaintance with the exercise, and the 
want of good models when acquiring their education at school or 
at college. 

We say their want of good models, for it is one' of our heresies * 
to believe that children can only be taught to read by imitation. 
They care not for rules, they always disregai^d them, but if they 
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are made to understand what they are to read, and hear it read 
naturally and effectively, they will not often fail to imitate the 
example sdccessfully. It is not the knowledge of rules, but the 
understanding of the sentiment that will make them read natur- 
ally. It may be otherwise with adults; they may, possibly, 
study rules, and read correctly by their aid, but we believe they 
will be profited more by a few attempts to imitate a good reader, 
tiian by all the rule-practice they can find time for. We have 
known excellent readers, who i^rofessed to teach by rule, and 
really supposed that the rules did the business ; but, on inquiry, 
we have generally found that the reading or recitations, which 
were occasionally given, not so much to illustrate the rules as to 
relieve the tedium produced by endeavoring to explsdn or enforce 
them, did all the good that was done, and the teachers were 
deceived. We have had some practice in the teaching of this 
art, and we had much deplorable experience in our endeavors to 
acquire what little skill we may have, and humble indeed are our 
attainments, but the conviction ha^ been forced upon us, that the 
only effectual way for a teacher to teach children is to read to 
them, and with them, much and freely. He should first teach 
them to articulate the elementary sounds distinctly, and then he 
should let them read dialogues or colloquial pieces, until they 
have learned to inflect the voice easily and naturally. Some of 
the best readers we have ever known were those who never went 
to any school, but who had read story books at home to their par- 
ents and friends. The fact is, reacQng is most perfect when it 
most resembles speaking. The child speaks correctly, or, at least, 
naturally, until he is prevented by circumstances, around him, 
the most common of these unfavorable circumstances bemg, gen^ 
erally, his going to school. All correct rules for reading must be 
founded on nature, and must have for their object the bringing 
back of such as have strayed from the simplicity of nature. 
Rules are as medicines to the diseased, that oftener kill than cure, 
while nature, if let alone, would be far more frequentiy success- 
fill. We have much more to say on this subject, but must defer 
our remarks to a future number. 



Voltaire's defimtion of a physician is : ^^ An unfortunate gen* 
fleman, expected every day to perform a miracle ; namely, to 
reconcile health with intemperance." 



The tongue betrays the vacant mind, as the cracked dish is 
betrayed by its sound. . . .^ 
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PHONOGRAPHY. 

Some of our subscribers, whose opinions are entitled to wxick 
respect, have asked us why we have said so little about Phonog- 
raphy ? In reply to their question, we may say, that we have 
been more anxious to reform the great system, of which the teach- 
ing of a particular branch is only a part, because we believe thaty 
when there is a proper degree of vitality in the system, the reform 
proposed by Phonography must follow as a matter of course. We 
have endeavored to keep ourselves acquainted with the progress 
of this new method of writing and printing, but aa no work on the 
subject has been sent to us for several years, and we have never 
been invited to witness any lessons or exhibitions of phonogr^hic 
writing and reading in this quarter, our opportunities of examina- 
tion have been casual and unsatisfactory. Moreover, it is diflScoIt 
to give an idea of any particular system of phonography, without 
types or characters, and our printer has- none of these. We have 
examined various systems besides Pitman's, and have always had 
serious doubts whetiier his selection of characters was the most 
judicious, besides not being sure that he has selected the true 
sounds, and always correcuy represented them. 

We have carefully noticed the reports of scientific and other 
committees, in regard to the claims of Phonography, but we place 
little reliance upon such reports, for the exiubitions made before 
such committees are apt to strike f(»'cibly and deceive the mem- 
bers, especially, if the majority of them are, as we suspect, quite 
inexpert readers, and unaccustomed to teach and articulate the 
elementary sounds. If any one of the gentlemen whose names 
have been published as acting on such committees, is an exception 
to tins remark, we should be glad to have him pointed out, that 
we may do him justice. 

Agsiin, we have serious doubts whether any fair comparison has 
ever been made between the reading of chUdren taught phono- 
graj^cally and those taught in the common way. Every teacher 
knows the difference between teaching a new thmg for the purpose 
of exhibition, and the teaching of an old thing without any such 
motive ; and how much depends upon the teachers and children se- 
lected ! We have suspected that^ when phonography becomes gene- 
ral, it mil be badly tauglht as common reading is^ and^ therefore, 
the success of novelty over, old routine must be taken with some 
allowance. We may add, that we have never seen any exhibition of 
phonographic reading that we thought could not be equalled in the 
old way by- a competent teacher with inteUigent children. 

We bear our testimony to the irregular orthography of some 
English words, and long as ansiously as any one to see a phono- 
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graphic reform, but we do not thmk it fair to overstate the defects 
and deformities 83 many do, everlastingly lug^g in the awkward 
combinations ough^ augh^ &c., as if half the language was made 
up of them. The truth is, that the elementary sounds of our lan- 
guage have been taught by incompetent persons ninety-nine times 
in a hundred, and, about as often, they have been taught from 
books without classification, where they are mized up so as to per- 
plex the eye, and confuse the mind. Now^ those who take the 
lead in the phonetic reform, are probably superior in tins particular 
to common teachers ; their pupils are, probably, compared with those 
of careless teachers ; and, uniformly, children who are preparing 
for display, devote more time and stricter attention to the lesson 
than others do. It is no uncommon thing to see & writing master, 
on a novel plan, do more in ten lessons, to make a penman, than 
old fasluoned teachers had done in ten years. 

The question with us never has been whether reform is needed, 
but whether the plan proposed is wortiiy of general adoption. We 
object to the written character as liable to frequent errors from 
the too great resemblance of the characters ; and we object to the 
printed characters as inelegant, lacking simplicity, and as not 
including all the sounds or midrepredenting them. We have no 
pecuniary interest one way or the other in the question, and, 
probably, shall not be suspected (by readers of the Journal) of 
any conservatism in matters pertaining to education. 

We take this opportunity to say, tiiat the most interesting ex- 
hibition of phonetic reading that we have ever witnessed, was at 
Windham, in Maine, where Dr. Pope, one of the society of Friends, 
had introduced phonography into a common District School, and, 
without interrupting the ordinary exercises, had caused the teacher 
to enliven them by occasional lessons in die new method. There 
was no bluster, no pretension about the thing; tiie children, some 
very young ones, articulated better than common Children ; were 
not drilled for the occasion ; made blunders occasionally, and yet 
did so much credit to the teather and the excellent Doctor, that, 
after the youngest child, about five years old, who had read with 
perfect unconcern before a Teachers' Institute, uttered an excla- 
mation of delight as he saw something on the wall, we were in- 
duced to relate the anecdote of James Eifbh, of Scotiand, after- 
wards first of England, who, being trsdned by his tutors to recite 
an address to the Scottish Ffti^liaoietit, thou^n only five years old, 
had no sooner ended, than, seeing a hole in the roof of the old 
Parliament building tiirough which the light entered, he exclaimed, 
as if it were a part of his speech, ^M see aae hole in this Parlia- 
ment ! " So,"we added, tlu^i little fellow, if he does not see a hole 
m the old Parliament (Por^^Mnt) of English Instruction, has 
made one that it will not be easy to close. 
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THE CHILD'S WAY TO HEAVEN. 



ANONYMOUS. 



** Oh I I am weary of earth," said the child, 

As it gazed with tearful eye, 
On the snow white dove that it held in its hand, 

"For whatever I love will die." 

So the child came out of its little bower. 

It came and looked abroad. 
And it said, *' I am going this very hour, — 

I am going to heaven and God." 

There was a shining light where the sun had set. 

And red and purple too ; 
And it seemed as if earth and heaven met 

All around the distant blue. 

And the child looked out on the far, far west, 

And it saw a ^Iden door. 
Where the evenmg sun had gone to rest, 

But a little while before. 

There was one bright streak on the cloud's dark face, 

As if it had been riven ; 
Said the child, *<I will go to that very place, 

For it must be the gate of Heaven." 

So away it went to follow the sun. 

But the heavens would not stay. 
For always the faster it tried to run. 

They seemed to go further away. 

Then the evening ishades fell heavily, ] 

With night dews dark and damp ; 
And each Tittle star on the dark blue sky 

Lit up its silvery lamp. 

A light wind wafted the fleecy clouds, 

A^d it seemed to the child, that they 
Were hurrying on to the west, while we stars 

Were going the other way. 

And the child called put, when it saw them stray, 

By the evemng breezes driven, 
** Little star, you are wandering out of the way, 

That is Bot tiie way to heaven." 
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Then on it went, through the rougji, waste lands. 

Where the tangled briars meet,' 
Till the prickles scratched its dimpled hands, 

And wounded its little feet 

It could not see before it well. 

And its limbs grew stiff and cold. 
And at last it cned, for it could not tell 

Its way in the open world. 

So the child knelt down on the damp, green sod. 

While it said its evening prayer, 
And it fell asleep as it thought of God, 

Who was listening to it there. 

A long, long sleep, — for they found it there, 
When the sun went down next day ; 

And it looked like an angel, pale and fair, 
Bat its cheek was cold as clay. 



OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

The following extracts from letters lately received from Sub- 
scribers, speak volumes for the condition of Journals and Teach- 
ers, and should awaken all who love our school system to the 
necessity of paying teachers and committees more generously, 
that they may be able to pay for the light they need, and to dis- 
tribute it without pecumary loss. 

From a Female Teacher in JV. J7. 

" To the Editor ; 

Dear Sir, — I have now been a subscriber to the Journal two 
years, and have labored to secure the name of some one to fill iny 
place, when I take my name &om your list, but all seem to be 
sufficiently qualified for teaching, in their own estimation, without 
the aid of any educational Journal. This ought not so to be. 
Our teachers take their parlor annuals and other hght publications, 
and refuse to take what they most need. My present pecuniary 
circumstances forbid my depending any longer upon teaching for. 
a support, and I reluctantly request that my name may be 
erased from the list of your subscribers. 

• Yours^ with req)eat, S. P/' ' 



if 
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Oar Mr fri^d is right in every ihisg but withdra^g her 
name. We believe that the dollar spent for the Journal would 
produce all she needs, if the Journal be read and its counsels 
acted out. 

, From a Teaoher in New York State. 

" Mr. Editor, Sir, — Tour Journal has come so irregularly of 
late, that I have concluded no longer to be a subscriber to it. 

Yours, &o., &c., J. G.' 

The subscriber who thus relbukes us, owes two years' subscrip- 
tion, the subscription being payable annually, in advance ! First, 
" Pull out the beam, &c." We have repeatedly said that our occa- 
sional want of punctuality in issubg the Journal, arises from our 
necessary absence at Teachers* Institutes, and the lack of income 
to enable us to provide -an asmstsmt editor. If the Journal 
were a mere n^t(^9paper or an ahnanac, we should expect complamts, 
but every thing in the Journal is as true iM)w, as it was a year 
ago, and we go for eternal principles and not for those which 
cto)ge or die while expediency halts or the mail delays. 

From a Connecticut Teacher. 

"Mr. Editor: 

Bear Sir, — I send you my dollar for the year 1852, beca^se 
I do not mean ever to be in arrears to a Journal that yields no 

Erofit to its editor and is endeavoring to benefit my profession. I 
ave urged many teachers to 'take an educational paper of some 
kind, and have induced a few to subscribe for your valuable Jour- 
nal, but most of them say " I can't afford it." I think some of 
tiiem cannot because they smoke or chew a certain filthy weed, 
which costs them as much as a dozen such papers ; and besides, 
tiiey do not like to read a Journal tiiat condemns tiieir unclean 
habit. 

Tours, respectfully, N. C 



»> 



We like the s|mt of our friend, and have often noticed the 
i^ioonsistency of teachers to which he refers. As long as we 
edit the Journal, we shall continue to assert that no person who 
oseBtfrbiccohabituaU^canhe.a whole teacher, for his example 
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inn induce liis pupls to do as he does^ fmd itrwiH nulfify tiny 
advice he, or any one else^ may give them in regard to al)8taanii]\g 
from the nas^y, useless, and penicious praotioe. 

From a Olergyrrum in MoBsachusetts* 

Beab Sib, — ^Although I need your Journal in the performance 
of my duties as a school committee man, I am constrained to say 
that I can no longer afford to pay for it. My salary is small, and 
my actual expenses as a comnuttee man, are not half paid by ihe 
town. We have no funds wherewith to purchase the necessary 
information, and, if other towns shave tiie matter of schools as 
closely as ours does, I do not wonder that the cause of popular 
education is not advancing. It does my heart good to see that 
you are not afraid to speak out on this subject, and I wish my 
experience taught me that you hove any thing to expect for your 
independence but disregard and persecution. 

Tours, sincerely, &c." 

We know fi% clergymen, who are on school committees, and 
rituated just aS'Our friend is, and, if we could affi>rd it, we sheukL 
send the Journal gratis to every <me of them. We tried once to 
induce our le^lature to give a copy to eveiy school committee, 
but tiie State was too poor to do this, unless we put tibe volumes 
60 low as barely to cover the expense of manufacturing them. If, 
when we proposed to supply the towns, it was important that they 
should have the Journal, (and a legislative committee has more 
than once reported that it was important,} it is much mere important 
now that we are exposing the defects of our school system, and 
calling on the legislature, the towns, committees, parents, and 
teachers to act before -all is lost. We know no way in which our 
rich merchants and capitalists can do more good with a small out- 
lay, than by enabling us to supply a hundred or two poor clergy- 
men witti a copy of the Journal. In all such cases, we should 
make a very liberal allowanoe'. 

From a Female Teacher in Maine. 

"Mr. F., Dear Sir, — I send you a dollar for my subscription 
ftext year, jmd will you excuse me if I o^ a suggestion or two 
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in regard to the Journal ? As far as my observation goes, your 
remarks upon our school system are just and necessary, and from 
my heart I thank you for your exertions to raise us teachers in 
the estimation of the public. I like the Dialogues that you give 
us from time to time, and have found much benefit by giving them 
to my pupils to read as a reward for good behaviour. I hope you 
will continue to write such for us ; but let me inquire why you do 
not give us occasionally some arithmetical problems as other Jour- 
nals do. Do you not think them useful ? I do not wish to find 
fault, however, when there is so much that I heartily approve in the 
Journal. 

Tours, very respectfully, A. B. T." 

We thank our young sister for her encouragement, and for her 
suggestions, for even the latter indicate some interest in the cause 
of education. We shall continue firom time to time to ^ve famil- 
iar dialogues or conversational tales, because we believe that this 
kmd of reading lessons is the most useful in the present state of 
our schools, and the school books used in our schools are more defi- 
cient in this sort of reading than in any other. As to the arithmet- 
ical problems, we frankly say, that we doubt whether they pay 
for the trouble they cause. Any well written essay, that elucidates 
any principle or any process of instruction, we shall gladly publish, 
but, as puzzling questions can be found in abundance in the thous- 
and arithmetics that abound, and as we believe that aritiimetic 
has always absorbed too large a share of attention in our schools, 
we shall not at present make an arithmetic of the Journal. 



ROMAN CATHOLICISM versus FREE SCHOOLS. 

It may not be known to all our readers, that in Canada West, an 
attempt was made a few years ago to establish a system of Public 
Schools very much on the New England plan. Complete suc- 
cess seemed to have crowned the e£fort, and all was working well, 
when the curse which has. impoverished Ireland, debased Italy, 
and uncivilized Spain, interfered, and is now threatening to defeat 
the blessed design. What has thus been attempted in Canada, 
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will be attempted here ; nay, has been attempted ; and, before we 
are aware of our danger, the death blow will be given to the 
system, which is the pride and glory of New-England. The 
folloTnng extract is made from a letter of the correspondent of 
the New-York Tribune^ dated 

Toronto, Dec. 2, 1851. 

^' The question of Sectarian Common Schools has everywhere 
been raised into a distinct issue for the electors by the Roman 
Catholics. They have succeeded in several instances in obtain- 
ing from candidates for Parliamentary honors the full extent of 
their demands, which they are now increasing. The manifestos 
of the Catholic Institutes, issued to the electors, now insist on a 
separate Board of Public Instructibn for Catholics, as well as 
separate Schools and Ecclesiastical Corporations. These ques- 
tions threaten to split up the Reform party, of which the Pro- 
testant portion is probably about equally divided on them, if not 
from principle from expediency. The Catholics are united to a 
man in urging their demands. Some Protestant Liberals can see 
no harm in separate Sectarian Schools, supported at the public 
expense, while others would rather dissolve the political party 
with which they are connected than grant them. Again, there 
are others, who', seeing the present numerical superiority of the 
Roman Catholics in the Province, would not give the question 
what they regard as an imdue prominence at the present moment. 
They see that there are other and more important questions await- 
ing adjustment by the House now being elected, and without the 
assistance of the Catholics these cannot be carried. They are, 
therefore, willing to sacrifice the minor for the purpose of secur- 
ing the major ; it is not an absolute sacrifice either, but only 
keeping them in abeyance. A very small offence suiBSces to bring 
down on the head of a candidate for Parliament the displeasure 
of the Catholic Institute, of which the head quarters are in this 
city, with branches throughout the country. A special emissary 
has even been sent to oppose Mr. Mackenzie, whose sole offence 
appears to be his having disapproved of the passing of Acts of 
Incorporation, by which sections of the CathoUc communion are 
allowed to hold property to an indefinite extent. Their opposi- 
tion will not be suiBSciently powerful to prevent his election ; but 
he mil have to encounter it, whatever it amounts to. The jour- 
nal in this city which was for four years the demi-official organ of 
the late Government, argues to-day, at great length, to' prove the 
proposition, that the continued existence of the alliance of the 
Koman Catholics with the Reform party b impossible.^ 
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QRIGINAL ENIGMA, BY TH£ EDITOR. 

Created by a word, 

Superior to time. 
Offspring of serf and lord, 

And bom in every- clime ; 
Unlimited by space, 

And jet of space the slave, 
Produced hy every race, 

Ko sex or hoe I bave ; 
A writer of " no note," 

Tho' nightingale in song ; 
Without a mouth or throat, 

Yet speaking every tongue ; 
Unconscious of a thought. 

And yet to wisdom near ; 
Though understanding nought, 

In all responses clear ; 
Dying, deprived of air. 

Yet never drawing breath ; 
Knowing no parent's care, 

Yet living by her death ; 
Perfect, " in every sense,*' 

Yet having senses none ; 
Coming, no eye sees whence, 

And in the coming, gone ; 
Lessons repeating all. 

Without a memory. 
My name, whene'er you call, 

ni answer to, — and die. 



iSdueation is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing 
amy. If we retrenob-the wages of tiie schoolmaster^ we must 
raise iihose of the recruiting sergeants — JSdtvard Everett. 



Sir, I say that it is employment that makes the people happy. — 
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THE HEARrS-EASE.— An Apologue. 

[We borrow the following sweet little piece from the ^^ Practical 
Christian/' but whether it origmated in that paper we can not 
say. Ed.] 

A certain king had a very beautiful garden, and grounds 9x^ 
ranged witii taste to please the eye, to afibrd refreshing shade ; 
retired walks, conunanding views and all the delightful fruits that 
could be produced. One superb old oak was so high and grand 
that it could be seen for miles around. Roses and lilacs, aod 
flowering shrubs of every kind were there*; and, in short, nothisg 
was wanting to make it a perfect spot. 

One day the king's head gardener came in, and exclaimed, ^0^ 
king, pray come out and see what is the matter with your garden ; 
every thing is wilting, and drooping, and dying." While he 
spoke, the other gardeners came rushmg upland all had the same 
sad story to tell. So the king went eut, and there, to be sure,^he 
found it all as tiiey had said. 

He went first up to his grand old oak tree, his pride and admi- 
ration, and said ^^ Tell me, oak, what's the matter with you, that 
you are withering and dying?" "0," swd the oak, "I don't 
think I am of any use, I am so large and cumbersome ; I bear no 
flowers or fruit, and I take up so much room. My branches 
spread so wide and thick that it is all dark and shady imder them, 
and no flowers and fnut can grow there. Now, if I were a rose 
bush it would be worth while, for I should bear sweet flowers ^ c^i 
if I were a peach or a pear tree, or even a grape vine, I could 
give you fnut. 

Then the king went on to his favorite rose bush, and said, 
^^ Well, rose bush, what is the matter with you, that you are so 
drooping ? " '^ Because," ssud the rose bush, ^' I am of no use ; 
I have no fruit, I bear nothing but frail flowers. K I were an 
oak, like that gra^d one in the middle of the grounds, I should be 
of some use, for then I should be seen for miles around, and should 
do honor to your garden. But, as it is, I may just as weU die/' 

The king next came to a grape vine, no longer clinging to the 
trellis and the trees, but trailing sadly on the ground. He stopped 
and ssdd, " Grape vine, what's the matter witii you ; why are you 
lying so dolefully on the ground ? " "Ah," said the vine, " You 
see what a poor weak creature I am ; I can't even hcdd up my 
own weight, but must cling to a tree or a post, and whatgooa eaa 
I do? I neither give shaSe like the oak, nor bear fliowets^ like 
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the shrubs ; I can't even so much as make a border for a walk 
like the box. I must always depend on something else, and surely 
I'm of no use." 

So on went the king, quite in despair to see all his place going 
to destruction ; but he suddenly spied a little heart's-ease, low 
down by the ground, with its face turned up to him, looking as 
bright and smiling as possible. He stopped, and said '' You dear 
Iittl.e heart's-ease, what makes you look so bright and blooming, 
when every thing around you is wilting away?" "Because," 
said the heart's ease, " I thought you wanted me here. If you 
had wanted an oak, you would have planted an acorn ; if you had 
wanted roses you would have set out a rose bush ; and if you had 
wanted grapes you would have put in a grape vine. But I knew 
that what you wanted of me was to be a heart's-ease, and so I 
thought I would try and be the very best little heart's-ease that 
ever I can." 

Children, can you see the moral ? God didn't want a grown 
up, learned, rich, great man in the place where he put you ; if he 
had, he would have made one. He wants each of you to be a 
child while you are a child, but he wants you to be a good child, 
and the " very best little heart's-ease that ever you can." Will 
you try ? 



THE SHEEP AND THE HORSE, — A Fable. 

Some sheep, confined in a barren and rocky field, were on the 
point of starvation. Their case seemed hopeless, for they knew 
not how to help themselves, and their owner did not visit them 
often enough to become acquainted with their necessities. 

At last a horse, in the next field, seeing their miserable condi- 
tion, contrived to throw over to them some of the hay which his 
more provident master had given him, but the silly sheep, instead 
of eating the hay, began to discuss the motives of the horse in 
thus feeding them and impoverishing himself; and coming to the 
conclusion that he must have some private ends to answer, or he 
would not act so unnaturally, they resolved not to eat a mouthful, 
and all starved in a heap. 



He is a good friend who supplies our wants, but he is a better 
fiiehd who anticipates them. Showers that are prayed for always 
ootae too late. 
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THE RIGHT SORT OF SCHOOL. 

A late number of the paper published by the Hopedale Com- 
munity, at Milford, Massachusetts, contains an original project 
for a new school, and we know not when we have seen a more 
compact statement of the true ends of education, than that set 
forth in the following article of the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion which is to establish and superintend the schooL 

Article 1. Section 1. The grand aim and work of this Asso* 
ciation shall be, to educate the young who may be entrusted to 
its charge for that purpose. To develope properly, thoroughly, 
and harmoniously, all their natural faculties, moral, intellectual 
and physical. To give them, if possible, a high toned moral 
character, based on scrupulous conscientiousness and radical 
Christian principles, — a soimd mind, well cultivated, stored with 
useful knowledge, and capable of inquiring, reasoning and judg- 
ing for itself, — a healthful, vigorous body, suitably fed, exercised, 
clothed, lodged and recreated, — good domestic habits, including 
personaJ cl^nliness, order, propriety, agreeableness and generous 
•9ckdb qualities, — industrial executiveness and skill, in one or 
pkOT^^ the avocations necessary to a comfortable subsistence, — 
and, inthaJ^ practical economy in pecuniary matters. In fine, to 
iS^uaKfy them, so far as a comprehensive and thorough education 
can & it, for solid usefulness and happiness in all the rightful 
puradtts and relations of life. 

JXhe aim is high, but not one atom higher than every Common 
Sdml in the State should aim, if it ever intends to hit within 
Xitfcidable distance of the point aimed at by the noble founders 
of the free schools. 
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/ ' B^ath has consigned many a man to fame whom longer life 
would have consigned to infamy. 

^ t'^eat lies, pretentious absurdities, often obtain credence more 
mdjilji than falsehoods of less pretension. 

' r, •■ 1-.' 

- : ^ ^!he greatest changes in nature and in men, often take place 
; "' ftieimost quietly. 

* ' ' « 

' ^' 
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TO PUBUSHEKS AND TEACHERS. 

We propose, on and afi«r the fint of Febraaiy, to print at least ^gbt 
pages (^ AdTOrdienkeDtB with ererj nnmbec of (He Journal. Thu will not 
iaoteue the posl^e to our mbtciibarB, but nut/ be of ttdTantage to tbem 
bj keeping them acquunted with mcb Boi^ Apparatus and other matten 
aa appertun to education, 

Aa we have no interest in anj books, we invite all publishers to adver- 
se, it being nndeistood that we are not responable for anj book advertised 
hj others, anless we Ba,y so. Om Journal goe> into eveiy Stata, and we 
calculate 4o (filiate 2000 copies of eveij nmnber where they will be read 
bj those most interested in schools. 

To nroprieton and Teachers of Schools and Academies, onr sheet will 
present an excellent opportnni^ for making thdr institution* known. 

To Teachers in want of Sohools, and persons in want of Teachers, the 
sheet may open a fine chance for the expression of their wants. Th^ 
mast state what these are a* definitelj as possible, and we will do what onr 
knoidedge and eiperienoe may surest to aid them. 

The temu will be si^ dollars a page, and fbttr dollars for half a page, for 
tiw fint insertion, and half these sums for each continuance. For shcM 
notices of teachers and schools the charge will be in proportiDn, though n 
advertiBement will be inserted for less than a dollar. Fa; mentM 
expected in advance, but allowance will bo made if the adrerti 
be continued. 

(^r Advertisements should be sent in as early as possible. 

WM. B. FOWLE, Editok akd PbopriJ 
West Newlori 

LTCi;DM Lbotures. The Editor has prepared several, which hfl 
like to deliver, some of these Winter evenings. Terms, Ten 1 
he may not speak of their quality, he can only say, no satisfaction, a 
beyond expenses. 

{X7™ All Communications, Exchanges, and Bodu ibr review, mnsti 
rected to Wm. B. Fowle, West Newton, Mass. 

1X7^ Published semi-monthly, at Sl.OO a year, in advance, by Hfl 
Cotton, No. 3 Cornbill, Boston, to whom all remittances should I 
free of expense. 
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THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE, IN ITS BEARING 
UPON GENERAL EDUCATION. " 

In his late Annual Message to the Legislature, Goyemor 
Boutwell uses the following language. 

<< Our own govemment had its foundation in general intelli- 
gence, and has been preserved by a imiversal system of educa- 
tion. The last returns (1851) show that the people of this State 
raised, by taxation, the sum of 915,000 dollars for the support 
of schools, being an increase of 51,000 dollars over the appro- 
priation of the preceding year, (1850.) The Report of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, represents the Common 
School System in a flourishing condition, and there is no reason 
to doubt the correctness of (his conclusion. The Normal Schools 
and Teachers' Institutes are educating and preparing for labor 
and usefulness a large number of young men and women. We 
have no institution under the patronage of the State wUch more 
fully accomplishes the purposes of its foundation than the Normal 
School." 

As our readers know, we have taken ground directiy opporite 
to that of the Governor, and as, if our modesty did not interfere, 
we should suspect that the Governor's declaration was made to 
counteract one which we have repeatedly made, and which no one 
else has dared to make in regard to the defects of our Common 
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School System, and its inadequacy to meet the wants of society, 
modified as this has been by a variety of circumstances since the 
system was founded, it will not, we sincerely hope, be considered 
indecorous if we venture to maJse a few remarks upon the text 
wlfioh the Governor's Message has fiimished. 
I if the Governor means only to say that fbe operation of the 
system compares favorably mth that of former years, we shall not 
contend with him, for we have never denied this. And when he 
endorses the Secretary's assertion that the system ''^ in a flour- 
ishing condaiaon,'' if he only means that it has not retrograded, 
nay, has advanced as much as in any previous year, we shall not 
contend, for all this may be true. But, if he means to say any 
thing more than this, we think he fails to ^ve a true representa- 
tion of the condition of this most vital interest of the Common- 
wealth. 

"^* Our own Government,^ and by this is meant, as the context 
shews,' the Government of tiie United States, may have been 
ppeeerved by the education that has prevailed in spots, but when 
this system is styled a ^^ universal system," we have a right to say 
thitt half the States had no system of general education until very 
lately, and Some whole States have no system yet, while more 
than a dozen are no better o£f than if they had no system. 
Besides the three millions of slaves, and the three millions of 
foreigners, illiterate and uneducated, that are in the country, 
much ignorance abounds. Yir^nia, with fewer whites than 
Massachusetts, has, by the last census, over 80,000 acbUt uAUea^ 
who can neither read nor write. Of the children of school age 
iijt Massachusetts, what is the condition? We have not had the 
.pleasure of seeing the Secretary's Report to which the Message 
alludes, but we have his Report for 1850, and we find m that 
some things not quite so satisfactory as we could wish, if we un- 
dj^rstaSid the Secretary's figures. He says, ^^the number of 
persons in the State, between five and fifteen years of age, is 
ld3,2S2. The ratio of the mean average attendance upon the 
Public Schools to the whole number between 5 and 15 years of 
age, expressed in decimals, is .72." But of the ^^ attendance," 
1B,208 were over 15 years of age, and this circumstance does not 
appear to be regarded in finding the above ratio. He ^uld have 
dMucted the number over 15 or added it to the number between 
5 and 15. 

, Again, the Secretary says the whdie number of persons between 
5 and 15 was 193,232, and the number of scholars of all ages in 
th^ ^hool^, in wmter, was 194,403. Deduct the 18,208, who 
w^^^e over 15^ and the 23,241 in private schools and academies, 
a^^ if i)(iay b^ a fair question, what is the use of such statistics ? 
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Bat we can arriTd at an important fact eren from the imperfect 
data of the Secretary. He says the whole number in the schools, 
which means, on the school record, in summer, was 176,S44, and^ 
in winter, 194,403, amonnting to 870,747, while the average 
attendance in sommer was 128,815, and, in winter, 149,609, 
making a total of 278,424. The difference, which gives the num* 
her of absentees, is 92,328, more ihan one fourth of the whole I 
It must be a brave system ihat ^' flourishes " imder such ciroom* 
stances. But this statement gives no idea of the number of chil- 
dren in the State who go to no school at all, and if we recollect, 
the Boston City Marshal, in 1849, assured us that there were 
1500 vagabond children in that city alone, who never attended 
any school but those preparatory to the State Penitentiary. A 
<< universal " system should embrace all these unfortunate clnl* 
dren, of whom 1110 were arrested for crimes the last year, 
(1851,) and should not be mentioned with complacencv till it has 
embraced all absentees, and all the truants whom the legislature has 
been trying, for two or three years, to legislate into the schools. 

But ignorance is not confined to minors. The foreigners 
probably constitute one fifth of the inhabitants of the State, a9 
they do nearly one half of the inhabitants of the metropolis ; and 
the adult part of them are ignorant, and no provision is made in 
our boasted system for their education. We would not be 
captious, but we must insist upon it, that the remark of the 
ScMsretary, though endorsed by the Governor, must be taken at a 
large discount. The system is not '^ universal," as it regards the 
United States, and it is not universal even in Massachusetts, if 
by universal is meant egtMl^ and a system that is not equal is 
unjust, and should be reformed. The reports of the Secreteaty 
authorize us to say, that, while some towns of the State have ex- 
cellent schools, the larger number have bad ones, and not a smaU 
number have nothing, that, in this half of the nineteenth century, 
should be aUowed to be called schools. In Boston, and a few 
otiier places, a boy may be fitted for any college in the country ; 
while m nine tenl^ of the towns they are only i^nfitted for everr 
thing useful and exalted. In some towns of the State the school- 
houses are nearly what schoolhouses ought to be, while in nine 
tenths of the districts they are nearly every thing that a place of 
iikBtraction ou^t not to be. This the Secreta^ has declare, 
and the Gevemor knows, aad shall we be told by both of tiiem 
that ^^ our common school system is in a flourishing condition ? '' 

Furthermore, the Message tells us that ^^ tiie Normal Schoob 
are educating and preparing for labor and usefuhiess a large 
nmnber- of young men and women." This is literally true, and 
the same may be said of every incorporated A<^emy and 
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Private School m the State ; bat when we are further told that 
'^ we have no institution, under the patronage of the State, which 
more fullv accomplishes the purposes of its foundation than the 
Hormal School," we may with reason wonder what will become 
of the State under such discouraging circumstances ! We are 
sprry to hear such a confession in regard to the Reform School, 
the Asylums for the Insane and Blind, the Penitentiary, &c., and, 
though they are all closely connected with education, we shall not 
enter into a particular examination of their '^ flourishing condi- 
tion," but we must be allowed to make a remark or two on the 
suUect of the Normal Schools* 

These schools were established to prepare and furnish such 
teachers as were needed in our district schools, and to give such 
ipstruction as was not given in the Academies and High Schools. 
For several years after their establishment, they seemed to be 
doing what was required of them. Many excellent young men 
mi women of competent age, intending to teach, and many of 
whom had already taught, entered the schools, and a goodly num- 
ber were sent forth annually, and the schools began to feel an 
impulse, and the great mass of teachers, eight or ten thousand at 
the least, began to be moved. Every one who has closely watched 
these schools knows, that, from that time, the character of these 
schools has been changing and their utility diminishing so far as 
" the purpose of their foundation " is concerned. We do not 
mean that excellent and intelligent young men and women do not 
now enter these schools ; but we do mean, that fewer of the right 
sort of young men and women become pupils ; the mass of them 
are younger ; they are not selected with a view to their teaching- 
ffSt; they do not tJl intend to teach, and these schools are becoming 
convenient places for young men and women, especially the latter, 
to finish their education and save the expense of going to Acade- 
mies, at some of which they would be as well taught as at the 
Normal Schools. The statistics of these schools, if there were 
any to be relied on, would show all this ; but, in addition to our 
own long and close observation, we have the declarations and con- 
fessions of many whom we dare not name, and if we are in error, 
the facts to prove us so must be exhibited to offiet ours. 

It seems that the Secretary asks for more money, that he may 
hold Institutes in the cities, as well as in the rural districts. 
There can be no doubt atout the utiility of Institutes in the 
country, where the schools are chiefly taught by young men and 
women of littie or no experience, and who do not expect or intend 
to continue in the profession long enough to acquire experience ; 
but, in the present state of the schools, ib may be questionable 
whether, unless greatiy modified, these Institutes will be of much 
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servioe in the cities. It seems to ns that associations of citj 
teachers, for the purpose of mutual instruction, would be far more 
useful, and these could employ lecturers and more eminent 
teachers than themselves, if they could find them. The State 
might make a grant to them for this purpose ; or the cities might 
do it and find the money very profitably spent. As far as our 
observation has gone, most of the teachers that have been em- 
'ployed as instructors at Institutes would cut a sorry figure in- 
structing the assembled teachers of Boston. It is well known 
that the teachers of cities have seldom entered the Institutes as 
pupils, and, until we can bring the district teachers up to their 
level, we may as well let them alone, or encourage them to teach 
each other. The Governor does not object to the Secretary's 
plan, but hints so hard at economy in the use of the school fund 
of the State, that the Secretary will probably only have the 
credit of the suggestion. We should be glad to have the grants 
to the Normal Schools and to the Institutes quadrupled at least, 
but before this is done, we should by all means recommend a 
reorganization of them and a thorough correction of the prevail- 
ing abuses. 

We have thus frankly expressed our views, and, believing that 
they are sound, though as yet unpopular, we cannot but hope tiiat 
they will be candidly weighed by the respected magistrate with 
whose opinions they seem to coidict. 



THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

BY WHITTIBR. 

Jeremiah Paul was a short, round personage, with a qmck, I 
had almost said a spiteful little grey eye, a bald head in front, and 
a short stiff cue behind. He was a wonderful man to look at, and 
his history was no less so than his person. At one period he was 
the village schoolmaster, a rare pedagogue and learned ; being, it 
is said, not only familiar with Dilworth's Spelling Book and the 
Paalter, but also with such difficult mathematical problems as are 
comprehended in the abridgment of Pike's Arithmetic. It may 
be readily supposed that such a ripe and rare scholar would not 
be suffered to remain long in obscurity. His talents were not of 
an order " to blush unseen,*' and accordingly in his fortieth year, 
he was honored with the office, and enriched with the emolumeiits 
appertaimng to no less a dignitary than a Justice of the Peace. 

Boliretfe getting d^ead of 'our story, and with the readers 
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p8rnu88ion, we will go back a few years, and introduce to him the 
wife of Mr. Paul. She, too, was an uncommon character, a 
great, good-natured, handsome romp, who used to attend school 
on purpose, to use her own phrase, ^' to plague Master Jerry." 
And, verily she was a plague. She used to bounce in and out 
whenever she pleased ; she pinched the boys, inked the faces of 
the girls, and, finally, to such a pitch did her audacity arrive, 
that she even presumed to lay hands on the nicely adjusted cue 
of the dominie himself I 

Jeremiah was leaning over his desk in a muong attitude, 
engaged in profound mathematical calculation, respecting the 
prob^le value of the tenant of his landlord's pig-sty, when this 
outrage took place. He had already placed the subject in a half 
dozen different attitudes before his mind's eye, and was just on 
the point of committing his lucubrations to the fra^ents of a 
date, upon which his elbow was. resting, when a vigorous jerk at 
the hairy appendage of his pericranium started him bolt upright 
in an instant, and drew &om him a cry not unlike that of the 
very animal which was the subject of his scientific cogitations. 

J eremiah did not swear, for he was an exemplary and church- 
going pedagogue ; but his countenance actually blackened with 
rage and anguish, as he gazed hurriedly and sternly around hun; 
uA the ill-suppressed laughter of his disciples added not a littie 
to his chagrin. 

" Who ? who ? who ? I say ! " He could articulate no more. 
He was nearly choked with passion. 

^^ That great ugly girl there, who pinches me so," said a little 
raged urchin, with a dirty face. 

Jeremiah confironted the fair delinquent ; but it was plain, firom 
his manner, that he would much rather have undertaken the cor- 
rection of his whole school beside, than that of the incorrigible 
offender in^ questbn*. EQa mterrosating glance was met by a 
lopk, in which it would have been £fficidt to say whether good 
fixture or impudence predominated. 

<^ Did you meddle with my cue ? " said the dominie ; but his 
voice trembled ; his situation was particularly awkward. 

**^I — I — what do you suppose I want of your cue ! " and a 
q^^er smile played along her mouth, for a pretty one she had, 
m^f what is worse, the dominie himself tiiought so. Jeremiah, 
seeipg that he was about to lose his authority, h^aamed twice, 
dfook Us head at such of the rogues as were laughing inonoder- 
aitely at their mast^'s perplezityi and reaclung his hand to his 
^ le, ssdd^ ^^Give me jour hand, miss." His heart. tmsgave 
ap he spoke. The fair white band was instacjtiy profEiMred, 
Mic^j^.g^ntly loo 80 that of a modem bnUe at a ci^ti])ioii IWfty. 
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Jeremiah took it ; it was a pretty beaid, ft very pretty hand ; and 
then her &cb^ there was something in its expresrion which seldenk 
failed to disarm the pedagogue's anger. He looked first at her 
hand, then at her face, so expressive of a roguish confidence^ 
then at his ferule, a rude heavy instrument of torture, entirely 
tmfit to hold companionship with the soft Mr hand held in durance 
before him. Kever, in all the annals of his birchen authority ha4 
Jeremiah Paul experienced such perplexity. He lifted his xif^ 
hand two or three times, and as often withdrew it. 

" You will not strike me ? " said the ^1. 

There was an artless confidence in these words, and the tone in 
which they were uttered, that went to the heart of the pedagoguy. 
Like Mark Antony before the beautiful Cleopatra, or the fierce 
leader of the Yolscii before his oWh Virginia, the domxnie 
relented. 

" If I pardon you for this oflFence, will you conduct yourself 
more prudently in future ? " 

^ I ho|ye I shall," said &e prudent young lady, and the mast^ 
evinced his afiectionate soHcitude for me welfare of lus pupil, by 
pressing Ihe hand he had ^imprisoned ; and the fEur owner ex- 
pressed her gratitude for such condescension, by returning the 
pressure. 

They were married just six months afterward. So much fo^ 
lemty in school disciplme. 



SCHOOLS FOR NBGLBCTEI) CHILDRBN. 



, I 



We extract the following article from the New York Sunday 
Times. Its correspondent has a correct view of the defect in oitf 
{dans of public education, and his hints at a remedy are woftibji 
of ike deepest conBiderati<m. We have preached the same do<s 
trine for years, but, peihaps, words from abroad wIQ meet witiJx 
more attentbn than ours. There is not a word of ttie oommimb 
oatioii that is not as apphoable to Boston, abd to Massachnsetii;^ 
as to New York, and yet our Governor, in lus late m^bssage t6 t^. 
le^lature, says : ^^ The report of the Secretary of tine Board lof 
Bducation rejo^eBents Ihe Oommoa School System in a floottelAiigf 
conditni^ nd ttMe is no reason to doubt the cbrreictneflflr of tbffl 
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conclusion/' We dare say these excellent men both beliere this, 
but we do not, and the events of every week are demonstrating 
that whatever our Common School System may be, it is entirely 
inadequate to the wants of this community. The Governor is at 
home in Politics, and the Secretary in Theology, but we are not 
prepared to think them equally skilled in schools, and the wants 
and workings of our School System. 

" Homeless Children — How to Provide for Them. — All 
persons familiar with New York, must have observed, with pain, 
the great number of children, of both sexes, who follow a life of 
vagrancy in our midst, and are growing up in a school of vice, 
firom which they must eventually graduate to take criminal degrees 
in our state prisons and penitentiaries. In our short review of the 
Mayor's message, in last week's paper, we referred to his sug- 
gestion that these children should be rescued from the dreadful 
&te which now evidently awaits them, and asked, ^' Who will earn 
the gratitude of the public and the approval of his own heart, by 
furnishing a practical commentary on the Mayor's text ? " A cor- 
respondent has given us an answer in the shape of the annexed 
communication. After alluding to the difficulty of reaching the 
juveniles who have neither home, parents, raiment, food, nor 
friends, he says: 

' When neither homes nor parents exist for the guidance and the 
shelter of the creatures to whom I allude, I would say, let the 
State step in and he the one and afford them the other. In doing 
this, I am aware that the freedom of the subject would be some- 
what interfered with.; at least, such would be the case by the plan 
I am about to propose. But the State must either go on permit- 
ting the growth of an enormous evil, — an evil which, one may 
say, saps its own vitals, — or else boldly take the matter in hand, 
laid fl^ply a remedy. There are, in, or on, this vast continent, 
Iftrge .^acts of land as yet untenanted. Indeed, ages may pass 
away and portions of the soil remain uncultivated. On a given 
portion of the lands so circumstanced, I would erect buildings 
capable of accommodating these children with a home. Over 
them I would place etpenenced teachers, — not of mathematics, 
nor any otiier ics, which too frequentiy occupy the place of more 
useful instruction in our schools, — but men capable of ^ving them 
i sound induBfridl education, embracing a knowledge of bus- 
Wndry in aU its departments, and a knowledge of the minerals 
and latent resources of our countiy ; and, as auxiliary to these, I 
would instruct them in $f good sound ^ dj^mentar; education. I 
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YTOuld suggest that the State advance support for the first year, 
or perhaps two y.eara^ but after that the establishment should and 
nfould support itself. There is not a county in the Union but 
ought to have a home of this description for its homeless and 
parentless children. I have here only given a rough sketch, 
indeed, scarcely the outline of the plan ; but there are men who 
will at once see the utility of it, and of course improve thereon. 
Who is it that cannot see the advantages to the community of such 
an undertaking ? These children, who are now the pests of our 
streets, who are daily and hourly merging deeper into vice, who, 
as they approach towards manhood, will become more criminid 
and more vicious, those children would one day pray, and offer 
gratulations to the carriers out of a scheme which would benefit 
them, both here and hereafter. Besides, look to the advantages 
to the community, and even this is worthy of consideration. I 
must add a word or two more to my outline, lifind you, the at- 
tendance at these industrial schools should be compulsory. I 
wovld allow no alternative* That mawkish sentimentalism about 
infringbg on liberty, &;c., &;c., is, in this case, jus( so much senti- 
mental moonshine, if there be such a thing* * As I ssdd before, the 
State must follow one. of two courses; she must either become 
the guardian and protector of her children, or she must take the 
the consequences.^ " 



VALUE OP A SCHOOLMASTER. 

There is no office,; says Channing, higher than that of a teacher 
of youth, for there is nothing on earth so precious as the mind, 
sod, and character of the child. No office should be regarded 
with greater respect. The first minds in a community should be 
encouraged to assume it. Parents should do all but impoverish 
themselves, to induce such to become the guardians and guides of 
their children. To this good, all their show and luxury should be 
sacrificed. Here they should be lavish whilst they straiten 
themselves in everything else. They should wear the cheapest 
clothes, Uve on the plainest food, if they can in no other way 
secure to their families the best instruction. They should have no 
anxiety to accumulate property for their children, provided they 
can place them under infiuences which will awaken their faculties, 
inspire them with high principles, and fit them to bear a manly, 
useful, and honorable part in the world. Ko language can express 
the cruelty or folly of that economy, whioh, to leave a fortune to 
a child, starves his intdlect, and impoverishes his heart. 
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SUKNY DATS IN WIKTEB. 



BT D. V. IL/LCABTHT. 



Summer is a glorious season, 
Warm, and brigbt and pleasant ; 

But the past is not a reason 
To despise th^ present 

So while neidth can cUmb the mountain. 
And the log lights up the hall, 

There are sunny days in Winter, 

After aHl 



Spring, no doubt, hath faded firom us, 

maiden-like, in charms ; 
Summer, too, with all her promise. 

Perished in our anns. 
But the memory- of the vanishedy 

Whom our hearts recaU, 
Maketh sunny days in Winter, 

After all ! 



True, there 's scarce a flower that bloometh. 

All the best are dead ; 
But the wall-flower still perfumeth 

Tonder garden bed. 
And the Hly-flowered arbutus 

Hugs its coral ball — 
There are sunny days in Winter, 

Afl»raU! . 



Summer trees are prcitty — very. 

And I lore tiiem weil ; 
But this hoUy'a ^iatening berry 

None of those exceL 
While the fir can warm the landscape, 

And the ivy clothes the wall, 
^Riere are sumy days in Winter, 

After all r 



Sonny hours' in eveiy season 

Wait the innocent^ — 
Thole who taste with lore and reaasn 

What tiieir God hath sent 
Those who neither soar too highly, 

Hortootewlyihn, 
Fisel the iiinny days of Winter, 

Aibralll 
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Xbeoi altitomgli oar datling tr^ftsuMS 

Vanish from the heiirt : 
Then, although our once-Joved pleaaures 

One by one depart; • 

Thoofth the tomb loom in the didtaace, 

And the mourning pall, — 
There 1$ gnnshine, and no Winter, 

After alll 

DtMn Uhwersiiy Magazine. 



IMMIGRATION.— A Dialooub. 

[Written for this Journal.] 

m 

CharaeUn^*-^ Michad and Patrick. Scene, in Ireiand. 

IBduiel. — -W^^ Patrick, joa have been to Amerikj, they taH 
me ; and how do you like the countiiry 7 

Patriek.' — Sure you ax two questions in one, and nytiier yis nor 
no will fit both cm 'em. WUl you just be afUier loing one at a 
time, now, and doa'tibother m^. 

ilf.-^Botheration I can't you answer tiiem one afthw the 
t' other as I axed th^n? Whieh was the first ? Sur6 was n't it 
whether you had been ta Ameriky, and how you liked the counthry ! 

P. — ^Faithy it 's an Aden of a place, that, Michael. 

iV.— Sure you do n't mane that thdy go naked like bastes, and 
£ye out of doors for waat of housen, as Adam and Are did ! 

P.--^By no manes, Michael ; they build houses on purpose fer 
us, and the poorer we are, the more sure we are of getting intil 
the great house, Michael* 

M. — ^Do they fade you too ? 

P.-*Indade they do, Michael, and clothe us intil the bai:g^. 
33iey understand the m^;ther intirely, do they. 

M.-'^Do they work you hard, Patrick ? 

P.— ^Kot at all. Do n't they do all the work theyselres for thd 
si^e of interiainmg us. • 

ilf.*— ^ure tiiey make you do something for the intertainment ! 

P. — Sure you 're a blockhead. They 're so glad to resale us 
that they mabd ao charges at aH at all. 

ilf.-— ^Tell me the whole thruth now, Patsy dear, and do n't de- 
sanre your own fiesh and' Uood. 

P. — ^Howld your prate tbe% and mind what I 'm afther teUing 
you. The v^y moment our vessel landed, and long before^ a 
genthleman came on board, and made the most tinder inquiiiea 
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aflher our health and circmnstances. You niyer in your bom 
days heerd so kind a genthleman. 

Mi — May the "Virgin bless him, and all the like of him. 

P, — Have you any money? says he, aouable-like to Kitty 
O'Jarnegan. Not a blessed ha'penny, your honor, says Kitty, 
says she. How is your health ? says he again, as tinder-like as 
her own mither could ha' pit the question. I 'm vary sick,' your 
honor, says Kitty, as lady like as a quane. You must go to the 
hospittfe and be cared for, says he. If you honor plases, says 
Kitty, says she ; and he helped her^til his coach, that stood in 
waiting, like a genthleman as he is. 

M, — You don 't mane that she rid for nothing, Patsy. Now 
do n't desave us with any of your blarney. 

P. — ^No blarney but the thruth, Michael, and, when it corned 
my turn to be introduced to the genthleman, he axed me the same 
questbnis only different, you see. What is your name ? says be. 
Patrick McCarroty, says I, of Killingo, your honor. Have vou 
any money, says he, not at all imperthinent nyther. JKyil a 
ha'penny, says I, — in my pocket. 

Jtf. — ^But you had money, Patrick, a dale of it. JKdn't you 
sell your cow and all your furniture afore you went. 

P. — ^To be sure I had the money, but not in my pocket, MichaaL 
You see none but them as have no money are allowed to ride in 
the coach, be they. How is your health ? says the genthleman^ 
says he. Bad, indade, says I, and I gave one or two coughs, yoa 
see, like as Kitty did. You must go to the hospittie, says he* 
God bless your honor, and all your childer, says I. Step intil the 
carriage, says he, as he held open the door, did he. Sure and I 
will, with God's help, says I, as if I was nek like and wake, you 
undherstand. 

M. — By the Virgm, you did 'nt chate him so asy. Patsy, did 
you? 

P. — ^Well, Miky, to make a short story long, we rid to the hos- 
pittie, and a palace of a building it was, and no disparagement to 
any counthry sate in owld Ireland, nyther. And there we Hved 
like pigs in clover, only they bothered us with what they called 
soap and wather, ofthener than was convanient, and they wouldn't 
allow us to kape a soul of a flay about us, which did n't seem al- 
together natheral, you know, Michael. 

M. — What did they give you to ate. Patsy dear ? 

P.-^-Sure didn't they give us mate in abundance, and the 

besth of it too. Didn't I ate more mate there in a week. than 

the Squire of Ballamey himself ates in a year ? . 

' Jf.-— And they let you live so for nothing, and kape all your 

money;--- ■ .■ i. • ■i.-,; •.. 
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P. — ^To be sure they did. And when we got well did n't they 
promote us to another beauiifiil building/ close by, that was crowded 
with the like of us ? * 

M. — What did you do there ? 

P. — ^Ate and dhrink too, Miky, and not a blessed thing besides. 
All the inmates, as they call the company, are trated like gen- 
thleman and ladies, and out of respect to them, to save their tale- 
ings, you undherstand, because idleness is no recommendation in 
that counthry, the palace is called the House of Industhry, though 
the divil a bit of work they do but slape or sit still in it. 

M. — I '11 go right away, will I. But this blessed minute I re- 
number that I have n't a ha'penny in my pockets, nor out of 'em 
nyther. Sure don't I wish there was a long bridge from 'Meriky 
to owld Ireland, that that blessed coach, and the genthleman 
behind it, might come all the way here, and take us over for 
nothing! 



Application, — You will learn, Clarence, when the autumn has 
rounded your hopeful summer, if not before, that there is no 
genius in life like the genius of energy and industry. You will 
learn that all the traditions so current among very young men, 
that certain great characters have wrought their greatness by an 
inspiration as it were, grow out of a sad mistake. And you will 
fa4er find, when 'you come to measure yourself witli men, 
that there are no rivals so formidable as those earnest, determined 
minds which reckon the value of every hour, and which achieve 
eminence by persistent application. Literary ambition may in- 
flame you at certain periods, and a thought of some great names 
will flash like a spark into the mine of your purposes ; you dream 
till nudnight over your books ; you set up shadows, and chase 
the^ down, — other shadows, and they fly. Dreaming will never 
catch them. Nothing makes the ^' scent lie well," in the hunt 
after distinction, but labor. — MvtchelVi Dream lAfe. 



To the indolent all work is hard, to the industrious even hard 
work is easy. The running water wears away the rock, but the 
pool would rather be dried up than run. 

* Pictures of the Hospital, House of Industry, and other building prepared for 
paupers by the City of Boston, are displayed by Emigrant agents in Liverpool, and 
elsewhere, as inducements for the poor creatures to come over. One letter spoke of 
the almshouse wagon, as a beautiful carriage kept'entirely at the service of the 
inmates. 



\ 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

We hope Teachers and other friends of education, do not iutend 
to let another winter pass without fumislung every child with 
sufficient knowledge to enable him or her to know the essential 
rules of health. If they do not find our Diagrams and Key the 
best means of instruction, as well as the cheapest, we hope they 
will not omit the study, but patronize some other author. 

^' It is well known that physical qualities are hereditary. Dis- 
ease and weakness descend from parent to offipring by a law of 
nature, as names descend by a law of custom. G^ still ordains 
that the bocffly iniquities of the &thers shall be visited upon the 
children of the third and fourth generation. When we look back- 
ward and see how the number of our ancestors is doubled at each 
remove in the ascending scale, it aflfrights us to reflect how many 
confluent streams from vicious fountains may have been poured 
into the physical system of a single individual. Where, for many 
generations, this horrid entailment of maladies has not been 
broken by a single obedient and virtuous life, who can conceive of 
the animal debasements and depravities that may centre in a 
single person. At every descent, the worst may become more 
worse ; and the possible series of deterioration is infinite. Btfore 
the Tmman race^ or any part of it, becomes more diseased, or 
physically more vile, is it not time to arrest and restore f This 
can only be done through education, or through miracles ; and it 
would require more than three hundred and sixty-five miracles 
each year, to preserve health and strength under our present 
vicious social haoits. Those who do not expect the intervention 
of nuraeles, are false to their families, to the community and to 
God, if they do not urge forward the work of Physical Education 
as the only means of rescmng the race from an infinity of sick- 
nesses, weaknesses and: pains. Public schools are the only instru- 
mentality for inculcating upon the community at large a knowledge 
of the great laws of Health and Life." — Mann. 



To resist nature is to struggle against Go^,-^Lactantius. 
And yet nature must be resisted, or it runs to excess. ^^ I am 
following my instincts," said the debauchee. ^^ No, they are 
driving you," said a hearer. 
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CHILDHOOD'S HOURS. 



AmM tKe \Avte ftncl starry sky, 

A gvoop of Hoiirs one eTe» 
Met, as tney took their upward ^ght 

Into the nigliesi; heaven. 

Thev all were merry Childhood% Hobn, 

Xhat just had left the earth. 
Winging their way above the world 

That gave to them th«r birth. 

And they were going np to Heaven, 
With all that had been done 

By tittle children, ^d or bad, 
Sii^e the last rising sun* 

And some had ^old and purple wings, 
Some drooped like fkoed flowers. 

And sadly soared to tell the tale, 
That they were mis-spent Hours. 

Some glowed with rosy hope^and smiles. 

And some had many a tear, 
Others had unkind words and acts 

To carry upward there. 

A shining Bour, with golden ^jomet, 

Was laden with a deed 
Of senerous sacrifice, a child 

and done fbr one in need. 

And one was bearing up a praiyer 

A little child had said. 
All full of penitence and love. 

While kneeling, by hia bed» 



And thus they gHded on, and ^ve 
Their records dark and bri^t 

To Him, who marks each passing hour 
Of childhood's day and night. 

Bemember, children of the Earth, 

E^h Hour is on its way, 
Bearins its own report to Heaven,. 

Of ful you do and say. 



The confession of a defect is often made a substitute ^for the 
correction of it. 
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TO PUBLISHEBS AND TEACHERS. 

We propose, on and after the 15th of February, to print at least eight 
pages of Advertisements with every number of the JoumaL This will not 
increase the postage to our subscribers, but may be of advantage to them 
by keeping them acquunted with such Books, Apparatus and other matters 
as appertain to education. 

As we have no interest in any books, we invite all publishers to adver- 
tise, it being understood that we are not responsible for any book advertised 
by others, unless we say so. Our Journal goes into every State, and we 
calculate to circulate 2000 copies of every number where they will be read 
by those most interested in schools. 

To Proprietors and Teachers of Schools and Academies, our sheet will 
present an excellent opportunity for making their institutions known. 

To Teachers in want of Schools, and persons in want of Teachers, the 
sheet may open a fine chance for the expression of their wants. They 
must state what these are as definitely as possible, and we will do what our 
knowledge and experience may suggest to aid them. 

The terms will be six dollars a page, and fi>ur dollars for half a page, for 
the first insertion, and half these sums for each continuance. For short 
notices of teachers and schools the charge will be in proportion, though no 
advertisement will be inserted for less than ^ dollar. Payment will be 
expected in advance, but allowance will be made if the advertisement is to 
be continued. ^ 

(9* Advertisements should be sent in as. early as possible. 

WM. B. FOWLE, Editor and Fbopbibtor, 

« 

West Newton, Mass, 

Ltc^um Lectures. The Editor has prepared several, which he would 

like to deliver, some of these Winter evenings. Terms, Ten Dollars. As 

he may not speak of their quality, he can only say, no satisfaction, no pay 

beyond expenses. 

' ■ I.I I ii 

^[^ All Communications, Exchanges, and Books for review, must be di- 
rected to Wm. B. Fowle, West Newton, Mass. 

^[^ Published semi-monthly, at $1.00 a year, in advance, by Morbis 
Cotton, No. 3 Comhill, Boston, to whom aU remittances of money should 
be^ made, firee, of expense. 

Staot a BiCHAXDSOir, Printers, 11 MUk Street, Boston. 
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THE REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 

MASSACHUSETTS, 1851. 

In our last number we examined the Governor's endorsement 
of the Report of the Board, which we had not then seen, and 
which we never should see, probably, if we waited for a copy to 
be sent to us. K we were blind worshippers of the educational 
powers t&at be, as we never were, even in the age of ^^ mutual 
admirafion,?' such documents would pour in upon us, but we 
believe itx the future rather than in the present perfection of our 
school system and its administration, and we must be content to 
labor without present reward, and to wait till the eyes of the comr 
munity are fsiirly opened; In the mean time, such good men as 
have hitherto supported our free school system, and that part of it 
called a Board of Education, must not hold us to be unfnendly to 
either of these things, because we see defects or think we see 
them, and have the honesty to say so, and to propose such reme- 
dies as our experience m teaching, and our careful observation of 
the workings of the system suggest. 

In our present remarks upon the Report of the Board, we have 
nothing in view but the truth, and if the Report of good men 
stands between us and the trutib, we shall be sorry if, in coming at 
the truth, we are compelled to show that the Report is neither a 
direct nor safe path to it. It would give us greater pleasure to 
praise the Report, and to glorify the system, and it would be far 
more profitable to us in a pecuniary point of view, but we have 
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never worshipped the Dollar, and our knees seem to be growing 
stiffer and stiffer every day. 

It is evidently the object of the Report to reconcile the people 
of Massachusetts to the present administration of the school sys- 
tem, by showing that it is flourishing and sufficient for all the 
wants of the community. In this demonstration, as it no doubt 
is considered to be, figures are used and statistics given. As not 
one town in the Commonwealth has preserved the Annual Reports 
and Abstracts by which the statistics and statements given are to 
be verified, the statement will no doubt be received as fair and 
satisfactory ; although, to one who possesses the documents, and 
will take the trouble to examine them, the Report is deceptive, 
and for all purposes of argument or legislation, nearly worthless. 
As an instance of this carelessness, the Board say, that the Lex- 
ington Normal School was removed to West Newton in May 
1844, whereas the deed of the house to which the school was 
transferred, is dated Aug. 7, 1844, and, after the purchase, very 
extensive alterations were made in the building, so that, probably, 
the school was not removed till September. Again, the Board 
say, " The building which this school occupies was the gift of the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr. This edifice was fitted up at an expense 
of more than $600 by the inhabitants of West Newton, who have 
ever felt and manifested a deep interest in the welfare of the 
Normal School.'* Then, in a note, the Board say, " This state- 
ment, it is hoped, will correct some impressions derived from a 
passage contained in State Document for 1851, No. 86, page 9." 
Wo have not that Document and know not what it stated, but we 

' do know that the citizens of West Newton only contributed about 
$450, the Worcester Rail Road Corporation $150 more, while 
the whole expense of the alterations, instead of being $600, was 
four times that sum, or $2400, and this was paid by the State ! 
As to the gift of the building or edifice, the Secretary of the 
Board, in his Eighth Report, says, ^^ The building and grounds 
needed repair and improvement, and the Board, from its limited 
funds, could ill afford the necessary outiay. Irreparable injury 
threatened the school, when, these facts coming to the knowledge 

' of the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., he generously advanced the 
money for the purchase of the place at West Newton. He 
directed that a deed should be taken in my name (Horace 
Mann's) which was accordingly done." In ordinary business 
language this means, that the money was a loan rather than a 
^t, and the $2400 may be considered a generous interest on it 
should the gift be uneven. 

Now, it appears to us that all the statistics given in the Report 
of the Board, are as loose as this we have just exposed, and a 
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few considerations will, we think, show this. The Report sajs, 
for instance, 

" Fourteen years ago (1837-38, the date of the Board's first 
Report) the amount of money raised by taxation, for the support 
of schools, was only $387,124 a year ; now (end of 1851) it is 
almost three times that amount, having, during the last year, 
increased to upwards of 915,839, a gain of more than half a 
million." 

Well, what does this prove ? that the people do three times as 
much'for the Common Schools as they did fourteen years ago ? 
It proves no such thing. In the Report of the Board for 1838, 
we read, " The amount raised by taxes the current year, for the 
support of Common Schools, in the -towns heard from, (only 294 
w«re heard from,) is $465,228." On what authority the Board 
now say it was only $387,124 we know not. Three times 
387,124 is 1,161,372, and we should not call $915,839 almost 
as much. But the truth appears to be, that $465,228 was the 
true amount in 1837, and the amount of taxes in 1851 is less 
than $930,456, which is but tmce that amount. 

But the whole comparison is defective, and calculated to mis- 
lead, because nothing is said of the difference between 1838 and 
1851 in population, property, &c., &c. In 1838, according to 
the Board's Report, the State valuation was $208,360,407 ; in 
1851 $597,936,995, or nearly three times the amount, but, as 
we have shown, the tax now is not twice that of 1838, and really 
the State is retrograding in liberality instead of advancing. 

Again, in 1838, the number of inhabitants in Massachusetts 
was less than 700,000 ; in 1851 it was a little short of a million. 
300,000 or f being added to the population, it would seem just to 
expect f more schools. In 1838 the number was 2918, to which 
add f and we have 4169, but the whole number in 1851 was only 
3987, which is 182 less than the proportionate number, so that 
the schools are really retrograding. 

Next, we are told that " The average length of the schools has 
advanced from six months and twenty-five days to seven months 
and fourteen days." This is deceptive. It is true that the time 
advanced from six months twenty-five days in 1838 to seven 
months twenty-five days in 1845. It continued at this mark six 
years, then fell to seven months twelve days in 1850, and was 
only seven months fourteen days in 1851. What the average 
may be for fourteen years is of less importance than the fact, that 
the length of the time has been greatly diminished the last two 
years. We see but slender ground for glorification in this item. 
Among the items that figure in all the Abstracts, is one giving 
the number of Private Unincorporated Academies, Private 
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Sehools, and Schools kept to prolong Common Schools. These 
in 1841 amounted to 1388, but, in 1861, to only 786. Now it 
does not follow that the number of Select or Private Schools 
proper, has diminished, but only that the Common Schools are 
less frequently prolonged, and &e burden of supporting such pro- 
longations shifted from the shoulders of individuals, to those of 
the district. This more than accounts for the ^slight addition to 
the length of the school term on which the Board aescatit so com- 
placentiy, and abundantly proves that the burden is borne by the 
right persons, but not that the sphere of education is extended. 

Again, the Board say, '' The whole number of pubhc school 
teachers hae[ increased since 1887, from 6961 to 8694, a gain of 
2788, or nearly 60 per cent. It will be perceived that the 
increase of teachers exceeds, in ratio, the increase of schools." 
Now, if, m 1837, we had 6961 teachers to less than 700,000 
inhabitants, in 1861 we ought to have three sevenths more teach- 
ers, since the inhabitants have increased three sevenths. 6961 
increased by three sevenths is 8616, and the Board say we have 
8694, not exactly 1000 more than we ought to have, though 1000 
more than we had fourteen years ago ! If the number of pupils 
belonging to the schools, be taken instead of the inhabitants, and 
this, perhaps, is the more fair way, we find one teacher in 1837, 
for every 44f pupils, and now one teacher for every 43^ pupils. 
And yet, altnough there is really no difference worth mentioning, 
the Board use the following strain of glorification. ^'If our 
present number of teachers held the old relation to the number of 
schools, their present force must be reduced from 8694 to 8111 ; 
a reduction of 683 teachers, which is equal to 18,692 days, or 
more than half a century of teaching every year ! " The state- 
ments prove no such thing, but only show, tiiat, instead of increas- 
ing the number of schools as the number of scholars increased, 
more scholars have been placed in a school, and additional teach- 
ers employed. 

The proportion of teachers to the average attendance in 1837, 
1$ about the same as in 1862, which shows the fact that the 
average attendance bears about the same proportion to the whole 
number belon^g to the schools in the latter as in the former 
year, and, of course, that the amount of absence has not been 
diminished, though tiie constant theme of the Board and their 
Secretaries, and the subject of much discussion and some special 
le^hktion. 

jfS we could bring ourselves to use the same kind of statements 
that please the Board, we should say that, in 1839, there were 
73 ][^corporated Academies in the State, but in 1861 there are 
oniy 69 ; so that instead of increasing, as the schools have done, 
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they have diminished in number. — So they have, but the 69 in 
1851 contain 555 more pupils than the 78 did in 1839. 

Another comparison made by the Board to show the advance 
of the schools, is expressed m these words. '^ There has been 
also a very large advance in the amount of money appropriated 
by our towns, annually, for the education of each child between 
the ages on which the distribution of the income of our school 
fund is predicated. Ten years ago (they might have sud ikree 
years ago) these ages were four and sixteen years, now they are 
five and fifteen. Ten years ago, the number of persons betweeh 
the ages of four and sixteen was 184,896. The past year (1851) 
, the number of persons between the ages of five and fifteen hi 
196,536. Difierence 11,640. Each child, thus reckoned in tiie 
computation of 1841, represented a tax of $2.59. Each child 
of the larger number now reckoned, represents a tax of $4.71." 
We know not on what data these calculations are founded, but 
taking the Abstracts and Reports, no arithmetic that we are 
acquunted with brings the same results. But what if it did ? 
We can hardly conceive of any comparison more absurd. In 
1841, the amount of money raised by taxes was divided by tiie 
number of children between the ages of four and fifteen yean, 
and produced a certain sum per head. In 1851, the amount 
then rjused was divided by the number of children between five 
and fifteen years, and produced a certain sum per head. The 
children four years old and fifteen y,ears old, mcluded in the 
former account, are not included, nor allowed for, in the latter, 
but this seems to be exact enough for the Board, and they exult 
in these words, — '^ It thus appears that the people of Massachu- 
setts within ten years have nearly doubled their annual appropria- 
tion for the education of every scholar in the Common Schools." 
The truth is, probably, that the earlier rate is about $2.78, and 
the later $3.88, the former being about five sevenths of the latter. 

We suppose it is true that the children cost more a head now, 
than they did ten years ago, and we can readily see where the 
surplus is expended. If the wages of the 2432 male teachers 
have increased $10.85 a month, and those of the 6262 fknale 
teachers, $3.87, the year conmsting of about seven and a half 
months, the $400,000 difference between the amounts raised bjr 
taxation in 1841 and 1851, would be entirely used up. No one 
can be more heartily glad tiian we are at this alleviation of the 
burden of teachers, and we trust the quality of the teaching }M 
been improved by tiie advance of pay, but so small an inerease 
will not Jceep teachers in the profession ; so amidl an act of justice 
is no fit subject for glorification, and the present salaries o{ dis- 
trict teachers, especially of the female part of them, miidt be 
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doubled before we shall throw up our cap with the Board, or say 
one word in praise of the appropriation. Until School Committees 
can hold up their heads and say, " We pay like men and we must 
have men and women for teachers," true teachers will continue to 
be scarce, and they will have to put up with an inferior article. 

In connection with the Board's boast, that " within ten years 
the appropriation has been nearly doubled," it may be well to 
cast a glance at the ^atio which the tax on every dollar in 1841, 
whea a new valuation was made, bears to that made in 1861. 
In 1841 the property of the Commonwealth was valued at 
$299,057,534, and the tax being $491,015, the ratio is about 1 
mille and 64 hundredths on a dollar. In 1851, the valuation was 
$597,936,995, and the tax $915,839, or 1 mUle 53 hundredths 
on a dollar, a result which does not show any remarkable increase 
of liberality. The ratio has never been so low as last year, since 
the Board of Education was created. 

This will do for a specimen of tho Statistics furnished by the 
Board of Education. Any one, who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine our remarks, will, we think, come to the conclusion at 
which we arrived ten years ago, that the Statistics, and especially 
the conclusions drawn from them, are not to be relied on, and it 
is high time that the public knew the real state of the matter, the 
true condition and prospects of the system and of the schools. 
Is there no man in the Legislature who can understand this 
greatest interest of the State, and look after it ? 

It is not customary for editors to notice any work until they 
receive a copy. That we are using is borrowed. K we have 
overstepped the modesty of our craft, we hope to be forgiven. 
We may earn a copy in continuing our Review. 



FREE SCHOOLS IN LOWER CANADA. 

We have kno^, for several years, that Upper Canada had a 
prosperous system of free schools, and in a late number of this 
Journal we alluded to an alarm, which we hope is not well 
founded, that the Roman Catholics were throwing obstacles in the 
way of the free operation of those schools ; but we were taken by 
surprise on receiving from Dr. J. B. Meilleur, who holds an office 
not unlike that of the Secretary of our Board of Education, an 
elaborate Report on Education in Lower Canada, with Statistical 
Tables for the year 1849-60, printed by order of the Legislative 
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Assembly. We have not seen the School Act establishing the 
system of public education, and, therefore, do not fully under* 
stand all the terms used in the Report. We do understand 
enough, however, to lead us to believe, that the system has met 
with considerable opposition, but that, through the energy of the 
Secretary, the firmness of the government, and the success of the 
schools, the good work is advancing, and will finally have com- 
plete success. The school year ends with June, and the Report 
before us, the only one that has yet been made, comes up to June 
31, 1850. Much, no doubt, has been accomplished since that 
time, but, even then, 1,845 Commissioners' Schools had been estab- 
lished, and 84 Dissentient Schools, contaimng, in the aggregate, 
78,643 pupils, which must be considered a large proportion, con- 
sidering the number of inhabitants, (about 790,000,) their scat- 
tered condition, and entire unacquaintance with Free School 
Systems. The Secretary seems to be more amdous to be in the 
schools than in the closet, and his Report is u record of his labors, 
or the result of them, in the scattered Mumcipalities, as he callfl 
the Districts, rather than a display of his theories of discipline 
and instruction. 

We were so interested in the Report and in the enterprise, that 
we wrote to a gentieman well acquainted with the subject, for 
further information, and the following is a translation of his very 
interestmg reply. 

'^ Dear Sir, — Since 1844, Lower Canada has had a system of 
education niiarly resembling those of the New England States. 
The schools are supported partly by a public fund and partiy by a 
tax on property. The Legblature of Canada annually appro- 
priates from 200 to 400 thousand dollars to be distributed in pro- 
portion to population among the School Dbtricts of Upper and 
Lower Canaoa, on condition that the inhabitants of each district 
tax themselves to an amount equal to that received from Govern- 
ment. Each district chooses five School Commissioners whose 
duties are nearly the same as those of your School Committees. 
Appraisers and Collectors are also chosen 'by the inhabitants* 
All the real estate included in the district is taxed according to 
its valuation ; all persons, whether they have children or not, con* 
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tribute to the support of the schools ; and all the children, whether 
rich or poor, are admitted on ^qual footing. 

'^ At the last session but one of the Legislature, it set apart 
100,000 acres of public lands, the interest of whose proceeds is 
to be applied to the support of public schools. We have no Nor- 
mal School, as they have in Upper Canada, but the Le^slature, 
at the last session, appropriated £1500 for the support of a Nor- 
mal School, which will probably soon be established. 

" The schools are not under the control of any religious estab- 
lishment, but are, in this respect, very much like yours. The 
clergy are on the same footing as other citizens. They may be 
School Commissioners, and they generally form a part of each 
Commission, but all the influence they can exert is a moral one, 
and I can assure you that, so far, it has been exerted in favor of 
the. good cause. Among the clergy are some priests of the old 
school, attached to old customs, as old men are apt to be, but, as 
a body, the clergy have given their support to the school law. 
There has been some resistance in two Or three places, and even 
a few riots, but the instigators were country demagogues seeking 
popularity by advising the fanners not to pay the tax. If the 
Catholic clergy had exercised a sectarian control, the Protestant 
press, which is numerous and. respectable, and exerts a great in- 
fluence on the Government, would not have failed to utter a loud 
complaint, and the Legislature would have applied a remedy. In 
fact our school law is moulded on those of the several States of 
your Union. 

" I ought to add, however, that the Catholic clergy of Lower 
Canada have nine or ten seminaries or colleges, in which the 
uncient languages, belles-lettres, natural and moral philosophy are 
' taught in a course of about eight years, if the pupil on entering 
only knows how to read and write. These institutions have been 
founded by bishops or priests, but they have no exclusive privi- ^ 
leges. They have been encouraged by the citizens, and by the 
government, because they are doing a great deal of good. The 
price of board and tuition is only 60 dollars for a year of ten and 
a half months. Our |H*ofessional and scientific men were all edu- 
cated at these seminaries, and they are not inferior to their 
brethren of any other region. What the Canadian French want 
k a practical or business education, but in this we have made 
some progress of late. You may think that I am prejudiced in 
favor of 3ie clergy, but what I have said is my honest conviction ; 
and, at any rate, you may rely upon it, that, if the clergy exer- 
<»se any control over the public schools, it is not by virtue of 
^ the law, and this control forms no part of the system of educa- 
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"IF HE GIVETH QUIET, WHO CAN MAKE TROUBLE?" 



ANONTMOUB. 



Qaiet from God I how beautiful to keep 

This treasure the All-Merciful hath given ; 

To feel, when we awake and when we sleep, 

Its incense round us, like a breath from Heaven ! — 

To sojourn in the world, and yet apart ; 

To dwell with God, and still with man to feel ; 

To bear about forever in the heart 

The gladness which his spirit doth reveal I — 

Who shall make trouble then ? Not evil minds, 
Which like a shadow o'er creation lower ; 
The soul which peace hath thus attuned finds 
How strong within doth reign the Calmer's power. 

What shall make trouble ? Not the holy thought 
Of the departed ; that will be a part 
Of those undying things His peace hath wrought 
Into a world of l^auty in the heart 

What shall make trouble ? Not slow-wastins pain. 
Nor even the threatening, certain stroke of death ; 
These do but wear away, then break the chain. 
Which bound the spirit down to things beneath. 



CHARACTER. 

m 

So has it been since first the race began ; 
So must it be ; — ^the character of man, 
Objects around, in nature or in art. 
Do much in moulding, — each performs its part. 
Mountain, lake, forest, waterfall, the sea ; 
The high or low land where his home may be ; 
His home itself, — a palace or a shed ; 
The air he breathes ; the soil that gives him bread ; 
The .stock he springs from, whether weak or strong ; 
His early trainmg, whether right or wrong ; 
His native climate, rigorous or kind ; 
More or less work, of muscle or of mind ; 
The State, the Church, together or alone ; 
The Ballot-box, the Altar and the Throne ; — 
All help the character of man to frame. 
Yet leave his naiure as from God it came. — Pierponi* 
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THE TOUR OF THE VIRTUES. 

BY BULWBR. 

[The following story is a chapter on education that must com- 
mend itself to every observer of human conduct. In our Com- 
mon Schools, little is said about the nature or the practice of the 
Virtues, and few adults, probably, have any idea of their number, 
or of the real differences between them. This 4ifforence has 
become so confounded by the imprudent and thoughtless conduct 
of well-meaning persons, that Vices are often mistaken for Vir-, 
tues, and th« Virtues themselves look with jealousy upon each 
other. We ^sh we could put the whole of the allegory in this 
number, but it would occupy too large a portion of it. Ed.] 

THE TOUR OF THE VIRTUES. 

Once upon a time, several of the Virtues, weary of living for 
ever with the Bishop of Norwich, resolved to make a little excur- 
sion ; accordingly, though they knew every thing on earth was 
very ill prepared to receive them, they thought they might safely 
venture on a tour from Westminster bridge to Richmond ; the 
day was fine, the wind in their favor, and as to entertainment — 
why, there seemed, according to Gertrude, to be no possibility 6f 
any disagreement among the Virtues. 

They took a boat at Westminster stairs, and just as they were 
about to push off, a poor woman, all in rags, with a child in her 
arms, implored their compassion. Charity put her hand into her 
reticule, and took out a shilling. Justice, turning round to look 
after the baggage, saw the foUy Charity was about to commit 
" Heavens ! " cried Justice, seizing poor Charity by the arm, 
" what are you doing ? Have you never read Political Economy ? 
Do n't you know that indiscriminate almsgiving is only the encour- 
agement to idleness, the mother of vice ? You a Virtue, indeed ! 
I'm ashamed of you. Get along with you, good woman ! — yet 
stay, there is a ticket for soup at the Mendicity Society, they '11 
see if you're a proper object of compassion." But Charity is 
quicker than Justice, and slipping her hand behind her, the poor 
woman got the shilling and the ticket for soup too. Economy and 
Generosity saw the double gift ^' What waste I " cried Economy, 
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frowning ; ^^ what, a ticket and a shilling ! either would have 
sufficed." 

" Either ! " said Generosity ; "fie ! Charity should have ^ven 
the poor creature half a crown, and Justice a dozen tickets." 
So the next ten minutes were consumed in a quarrel between the 
four Virtues, which would have lasted all the way to Richmond, 
if Courage had not advised them to get on shore and fight it out. 
Upon this, the Virtues suddenly perceived they had a little for- 
gotten themselves, and Generosity offering the first apology, they 
made it up, and went on very agreeably for the next mile or two. 

The day now grew a little overcast, and a shower seemed at 
hand. Prudence, who had a new bonnet on, suggested the pro- 
priety of putting to shore for half an hour ; Courage was for 
braving the rain ; but, as most of the Virtues are ladies, Pru- 
dence carried it. Just as they were about to land, another boat 
cut in before them very uncivilly, and gave theirs such a shake 
that Charity was all but overboard. The company on board the 
uncivil boat, who evidently thought the Virtues extremely low 
persons, for they had nothing very fashionable about their exterior, 
burst out laughing at Charity's discomposure, especially as a large 
basket full of buns, which Charity carried with her for any 
hungry-looking children she might encounter at Richmond, fell 
pounce into the water. Courage was all on fire ; he twisted his 
moustache, and would have made an onset on the enemy, if, to his 
great indignation, Meekness had not forestalled him, by stepping 
mildly into the hostile boat, and ofiering both cheeks to the foe ; 
this was too much even for the incivility of the boatmen ; they 
made their excuses to the Virtues, and Courage, who is no bully, 
thought himself bound discontentedly to accept them. But oh, 
if you had seen how Courage used Meekness afterward, you 
could not have believed it possible that one Virtue could be so 
enraged with another ! This quarrel between the two threw a 
damp on the party ; and they proceeded on their voyage, when 
the shower was over, with anything but cordiality. I spare you 
the little squabbles that took place in the general conversation, — 
how Economy found fault with all the villas by the way ; and 
Temperance expressed becoming indignation at tibie luxuries of the 
city barge. They arrived at Richmond, and Temperance was 
appointed to order the dinner; meanwhile Hospitality, walking into 
the garden, fell in with a large party of Irishmen, and asked them 
to JMn the repast. 

Imagine the long faces of Economy and Prudence, when they 
saw the addition to the company. Hospitality was all spirits ; he 
rubbed his hands, and called for champagne with the tone of a 
younger brother. Temperance soon grew scandalized, and Mod- 
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esty herself colored at some of the jokes ; but Hospitality, irho 
was now half-seas over, called the one a milksop, and swore at the 
other as a prude. Away went the hours ; it was time to return, 
and they made way down to the water-side, thoroughly out of 
temper with one another, Economy and Generosity quarrelling all 
the way about the bill and the widters. To make up the sum of 
their mortification, they passed a boat where all the company 
were in the best possible spirits, laughing and whooping like mad ; 
and discovered these jolly companions to be two or three agree- 
able Vices, who had put themselves under the management of 
Good Temper. So you see, Gertrude, that even the Virtues 
may fall at loggerheads with each other, and pass a very sad time 
of it, if they happen to be of opposite dispositions, and have for^ 
gotten to take Good Temper along with them. 

" Ah ! " said Gertrude, " but you have overloaded your boat ; 
too many Virtues might contradict one another, but not a few.'' 

" Voila ce que je veux dire," said Vane ; " but Usten to the 
sequel of my tale, which now takes a new moral." 

At the end of the voyage, and after a long sulky silence. 
Prudence said, with a thoughtful air, ^^ My dear friends, I have 
been thinking, that, as long as we keep so entirely together, never 
mi^dng with the rest of the world, we shall waste our lives in 
quarrelling among ourselves, and run the risk of being still less 
liked and sought after than we already are. You know that we 
are none of us popular ; every one is quite contented to see us 
represented in a vaudeville, or described in an essay. Charity, 
indeed, has her name often taken in vain at a bazaar, or a sub- 
scription, and the miser as often talks of the duty he owes to me^ 
when he sends the stranger from his door, or his grandson to jail ; 
but still we only resemble so many wild beasts, whom everybody 
likes to see, but nobody cares to possess. Now, I propose that 
we should all separate ; and take up our abode with some mortal 
t>r other for a year, with the power of changing at the end of that 
time should we not feel ourselves comfortable, that is, should we 
not find that we do all the good we intend. Let us try the experi- 
ment, and on this day twelvemonths let us all meet, under the 
largest oak in Windsor forest, and recount what has befallen us." 
Prudence ceased, as she always does when she has said enough, 
and, delighted at the project, the Virtues agreed to adopt it on 
the spot. They were enchanted at the idea of setting up for 
themselves, and each not doubting his or her success ; for Econo- 
my in her heart thought Generosity no Virtue at all, and Meek- 
ness looked on Courage as little better than a heathen. 

Generosity, being the most eager and active of all the Virtues, 
set off first on his journey. Justice followed, and kept up witii 
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bim, ihougli at a more even pace. Charity never heard a sigh, 
(»r saw a squalid face, but she staid to cheer and console the suf- 
ferer ; a kindness which somewhat retarded her progress. 

Courage espied a travelling carriage, with a man and his wife 
in it quarrelling most conjugally, and he civilly begged he might 
be permitted to occupy the vacant seat opposite the lady. Econo- 
my still lingered, inquiring for the cheapest inns. Poor Modesty 
looked round, and sighed, on finding herself so near to London, 
where she was almost wholly unknown ; but resolved to bend her 
course thither, for two reasons : first, for the novelty of the thing ; 
and secondly, not liking to expose herself to any risks by a jour- 
ney on the Continent. Prudence, though the first to project, was 
the last to execute ; and therefore resolved to remain where she 
was for that night, and take daylight for her travels. 

The year rolled on, and the Virtues, punctual to the appoint- 
ment, met under the oak-tree ; they all came nearly at the same 
time, excepting Economy, who had got into a return post-chaise, 
the horses of which, having been forty miles in the course of the 
morning, had foundered by the way, and retarded her journey till 
ni^t set in. The Virtues looked sad and sorrowful, as people 
are wont to do after a long and fruitless journey, and somehow or 
other, such was the wearing effect of their intercourse with the 
world, that they appeared wonderfully diminished in size. 

[Remainder in oar next Number.] 



The Fruits of Instruction. The education of the son had 
been conducted from his cradle on the strictest principles of the 
main chance. The very first word he learned to spell was gain^ 
and the first when he got into two syllables, was money. But for 
two results, wWch were not clearly foreseen, perhaps, by his 
watchful parent in the be^nning, his training may be said to have 
been unexceptionable. One of these laws was, that, having been 
long taught by his father to overreach everybody, he had imper- 
ceptibly acquired a love of overreaching that venerable monitor 
himself, — the other, that, from his early habits of considering 
everything as a question of property, he had gradually come to 
look on his parent as a certain amount of personal estate, which 
had no right whatever to be going at large, but ought to be 
secured in that particular description of iron safe, which is com- 
monly called a coffin, and banked in the grave. — Dickens. 
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NATURALIZATION.— A Dialogdb. 

[Written for this Journal.] 

Patrick^ a returned emigrant^ and MzckaeL 

Michael. — Tell me some more about that blessed comifhry, 
Patrick. Sure it does me good to hear about it, if I may never 
partake of their hospitality. You tewld me they stand wuting 
for us on the wharf, and board and lodge us for nothing, and woi£ 
hard to intertain us, and all this is beautiful, Patrick, saving the 
soap and wather that you tell on, but, Patsey dear, did n't you go 
abroad and see the counthry and the paiple ? 

Patrick, — I did n't set fut outside of the public house for many 
a long month. But when the winther was over, they towld me 
that the State had orthered all the towns to resave me, and I 
must go and visit some other place, and so, you see, they giv me 
a suit of clothes to make me dacent like for company, and I set 
out to oblige the paiple of some other town. 

M. — Well, what success did you mate with ? 

P. — ^Fust rate, as they say in Ameriky. I had hardly left the 
House of Industhry, as I towld you they call the place where 
ladies and genthlemen are intertained, when a smiling genihle- 
man comes straight up to me, and shakes hands with me, as 
sociable like as if we had sucked the same cow. How are you, 
my good fellow ? says he. None too well, says I, just coughing 
a little you see, to kape up appayrencies. Are you natheralized r 
says he. yis, says I, God bless the bread and the mate and 
the pratees. But, are you natheralized ? says he again. What 
do you mane ? says I. Are you a vother ? says he. Divil a bit 
of one, says I. And would you like to vote ? says he. To be 
sure I would, says I, if 'twill oblige you. I'm your man, says 
he, and here's an agle for you if you vote just as 1 tell you to. 
It 's I that '11 do the thing, your honor, says I. And what's your 
name ? says he. Patrick McCarroty, your honor, says myself. 
And how do you spell it ? says he. Just as your honor plazes, 
says I, I never quarrels about the spelling nor the rading nyther, 
says I. 

M. — ^It don't affect the pronounciation, Patrick. 

P. — Well, you see, he shows me a paper, and says, can you 
rade that ? says he. To be sure I can, says I. 

M. — But you can't read a word of writing or print, Patrick, 
and how could you chate the genthleman so. 

P. — Would you have me own my blessed ignorance, when 
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'fchere was no more nade of it than of tayching a pig to cipher. 

Oan you rade that paper ? says he. To be sure I can, says I. 

Hade away then, says he. I looked at it kind of wise-like, you 

see, and then I said to him, will you just rade it to me, your 

honor, for as I'm a christhian I have no spectacles about me, not 

a pair of them. This is a stifficate of natheralization, says he. 

It belonged to Bill McGriglicnickery. Him that died last week ? 

says I. The same, says he, but you must swear that you are 

IBill, says he, and that you have been in the counthry five years, 

sajs he, and then you must put in this vote, says he, and I'll giv 

you the blessed agle for your own, says he. I'll do it all this 

l>lessed minute, says I. 

JH. — Did you swear on the blessed book that you was Bill ? ah, 
I^atsy, what will become of your sowl if the priest hears on't ? 

JP. — Sure was n't an agle twenty half dollars, and wouldn't 
one of them quiet the priest and lave me nineteen intil the bar- 
gain ? Get into this carriage, says he, and we rode to the place 
-where the paiple exercise the right of suffering as they call it, 
and I was introduced to the officer, you see, as Bill McGriglic- 
nickery. The genthleman then took the stifficate, and tried to 
pronounce the name, but not sucsading very well. Is this your 
name ? says he. Indade your honor may belave that, says I. You 
have been five years in this counthry ? says he. As sure as your 
honor says so, was my very answer. Who are you going to vote 
for ? says he. Divil a bit did I know, Michael, and so you see, I 
said, for the right man, to be sure, says I. It's the wrong vote, 
you have there, says he. Will you jist be after setting it right, 
says I. And so he gave me another, you see, and I put it intil 
the box, you see, and then felt in my pocket to see if the agle of 
the^ other genthleman was quiet there. 

M. — And so they paid you, Patrick, to become a Native of 
Ameriky, did they ? I'm thinking I'd like to be a native of that 
blessed counthry myself, true blooded Irishman that I am. 

P. — ^To be sure, and you will. Did n't I come over to invite 
all the bhoys I could find to go back with me, and choose the next 
President for the 'mericans. 
M, — Sure can 't they choose a President for themselves ? 
P. — Not at all, they are too busy at worrk intertaining the like of 
us. Besides, you see, they have two great parties so matched 
that nyther can bate the otiber, and so they call on us to settle the 
matter agreeably between them, and we are to choose all the 
Presidents afther this blessed moment. 

M. — ^I'U go, I will, right away. But, Patsy dear, I wish I 
could rade and write a little jist for dacency's sake, for you say 
they all rade and write there* 
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P. — ^Botheration ! would n't that spoil all entirely ? If you 
could rade and write at all, would n't they make you work or 
taiche, or do something as bad ? and how could you swear that 
McGarrotty and McGriglicknickcry was all one to you ? And 
how could you vote to plase the genthlemen, if you could rade the 
vote you put in to oblige him. No, Michael dear, we must let 
them do all the writmg and rading, and we '11 do all the y<5ting, 
will we. 

M. — ^It 's the manes I want, Patrick, or I'd go tomorrow. 

P.--^Sure have n't I the manes. The priest paid my passage 
both ways, you see, and he towld me over and over again to 
promise to pay for all the vothers I could bring ; for, you see, the 
struggle is to be a hard one next time, and he wishes us to save 
the counthry by all manes. 

M. — What is the religion of the 'mericans, Patsy ? 

P. — ^They 're all Protestants, Michael, and have n't any. And 
they 've no fradom at all at all, for if one of them should chate or 
stale, divil the bit of a priest have they to confess to. But why . 
vfSa I be wasting my time in talking to you, Michael, when you 
know all about the matter. Now go, and tell the thrutii to all 
you mate, and let them get ready to lave owld Ireland by the 
first blessed vessel that sails. 



Warnings generally come before punishments. It seldoms 
lightens when the sky is clear. 

Writing is the tongue of the hand and the herald of memory ; 
without it the hand is short and the memory false. 
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[Beview continued from last mimber.] 

In our last namber we felt compelled to come out and show, 
what we have long believed, that the Statistical Tables, which the 
Board have published from year to year, are really of little value, 
and their deductions from tiiem entirely erroneous. Wo showed 
that the increased amount raised by Taxation is no greater in pro- 
portion to the Valuation, than it was when the Board was insti- 
tuted ; — ^That the ^' gain of half a million," of which the Board 
boast, is reaQy not gain but natural increase ; — That the increase 
of ICfOO schools, over which the Board exult, is a deception, for 
there are fewer schools now, in proportion to the whole number of 
children, than we had then; — That the school term, whose 
exten^on the Board contemplate with so much pleasure, was 
less the last two years than in any of tiie previous nine ; — That 
the number of Teachers is less, by above 200, than it should be, 
in proportion to the number in 1841 ; — That tiie average attend* 
ance, though the Le^lature has come to the rescue of the Board, 
has not increased; — That there were more incorporated Acade- 
mies in 1851, and more pupils in them, than for six years before ; 
That the number of private Schools can not be determined, be- 
cause they are mixed up with the prolongations of public Schoob ; 
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iu fine, that the Statistics prove that the schools are, at best, 
only standing stiil, the statements and conclusions of the Board 
being made without reference to the advance of the State in 
wealth and population ! 

Having, as we think, clearly shown all this, what must we think 
of the following remark of the Board ? — "A careful inspection 
of the Tables contained in the School Abstract herewith transmit- 
ted, will present many other faots of great interest to every friend 
of popular education. To such an individual a comparison of the 
Abstracts of our School Returns, from 1837 to the present time, 
tuill furnish an mJbertainment moBt delightful and vMtructive,^^ 
We have just compared them all, and are giving the entertaining 
and delightful result ! 

There is one other item of school statistics much relied on by 
the Board, but which is, if possible, more objectionable and incor- 
rect than any that we have exposed, and this is what the Secre- 
tary calls " Thb Graduated Table." " Emulation," says one 
of the Board of Education, in a set essay on the motives to be 
addressed to Children, " Emulation, when exercised among com- 
panions and equals, almost necessarily excites the worst passions, 
envy, jealousy, hatred, malice. * • * I nught, therefore, without 
departing from the truth, leave out the qualifying expression 
(almost) and say that emulation, as it usually operates, excites 
the worst passions of the human heart,^^ The italics are his. 
The late Secretary of the Board says, in his Fifth Annual Report, 
" If the teacher has no expedients for enkindling a love of knowl- 
edge and a zeal for improvement among his pupils, but the low 
and anti-social (?) one of rivalry, — that is, a desire to surpass 
one's classmates or fellow-students, for the sake of winning a 
prize^ or of standing conspicuous at the head of a class ; — in 
fine, if emulation and fear (shame ?) are his great motive powers 
for securing proficiency and obedience, he wants capacity to 
govern. To this," he adds, " I know it may be siud in reply, 
that the instinct or propensity of Emulation is implanted in us by 
nature, and is, therefore, to be cultivated like any other natural 
endowment. So also are the instincts of anger, and pride, and 
avarice, and war, and of other selfish or sensual passions implanted 
in us by nature.* One answer applies equally to them all. From 
some cause they ar^ too strong ah:eady. They do not need 
inflaming but repression. They are central fires burning beneath 
our feet, and already bursting up around us, and threatening to 

* The difference seems to be that the inttincU mentioned by the Secretary are only 
abuses of instincts, in themselyes good, when not carried to excess or perverted ; bat 
Emutation is not sach a penreraion, though itself liable to abuse, and this makes all 
ih« difference in the worla. 
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consume the most sacred and valued institutions of the land ; and, 
like the surface beneath which a volcano labors, it will require a 
century for them to cool down to a habitable temperature, even if 
no new fuel adds rage to their flames. The Christian virtues are 
found to have an efficacy vastly superior, as motives to exertion, 
and they are infinitely more worthy to be employed, though we 
should only take into the account the highest welfare of children 
in regard to their mortal and worldly relatiens." Dr. Spurzheim 
says, in his chapter on the Education of Nations, that ^^ The 
principles of Excitement are the same for governments as for 
parents."- 

As Emulation is thus denounced by the Secretary, it could 
hardly be expected that he would set an example of it on an ex- 
tensive scale, but in what is. called The Graduated Table, we 
have not only the excitement of emulation but all the injustice of 
the worst forms of it. The three hundred and twenty-one towns 
of the State, differing all in some respects, and many of them so 
unlike as to be in contrast with each other, are invited to do the 
same thing without regard to their abiUty, means or circumstan- 
ces, and in this respect are treated like the large classes in our 
schools, every member of which is required to learn the same 
lesson, without regard to his capacity, and is disgraced or pun- 
ished if he does his best and falls below his superiors. A list of 
the towns is published, and that town which pays the most for the 
education of each of its cluldren is placed at the head of the list, 
and the rest are ranged in proportion. This ^' showing up," un- 
just and absurb as it is, has been adopted and continued bjr the 
present Secretary, although he uses the following language in 
regard to it. 

" Voluntary contributions are not included in the amount wluch 
is divided in order to ascertain the sum appropriated to each 
child." Again he says^ '^ It will be seen that the counties of 
Hampshire, Hampden, Franklin, Berkshire, Bristol and Barn- 
stable are much more liberal in voluntary contributions than the 
other counties in the State. If their precise value was ascer- 
tained and returned, like the means furnished by taxation, and if 
their amount was included in the sum divided by the number of 
children between 5 and 15, most of the towns in those counties 
would hold a high rank in the scale." Now, as the towns of these 
counties are generally at the bottom of the scale, what can be 
more unjust titan to publish such a scale, and what possible use 
can it serve, except to discourage the Uberal from making any 
more voluntary contributions to aid the public schools ? But this 
is not the worst of it. 'She Secretary adds, ^^ Brookline and 
Boston have had the first rank in this Table for several years. 
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The large amount of capital concentrated in these places, e&ai>IeB 
them to hold this precedence with little or no burden to them* 
selves. If compared with other cities and towns, in respect to 
the ratio of their appropriations for schools to their taxable prop- 
erty, they would fall below a large number of towns. The amount 
appropriated by Brookline, for example, iu; proportion to its last 
valuation, is a much smaller fraction of one per cent, than is ap* 
propriated by many of the small and interior towns of the State." 
Then why, in the name of justice, it may be asked, are these 
more deserving towns degraded ? 

But the utter unfairness of this Table of Rank will better appear 
by looking nearer at a few particulars. Brookline, one of tiie 
suburbs of Boston, is* at the head of the list, and Monroe, a remote 
town among the Hoosack Mountains, .is at the foot. Brookline is 
represented as raising and expending $10.82 for every child 
between 5 and 15 years of age, and Monroe onlv $1.45. The 
valuation of Brookline is $5,436,854, and that of Monroe $60,588. 
As the valuation of Brookline is about 90 times as much as that 
of Monroe, she must spend 90 times as much to be a« deserving, 
but she spends less than 8 times as much for each child. In 
other words, Monroe appropriates ^^ of all its property to sup- 
port the schools, and Brookline appropriates only YlTiT ^^ ^*® prop- 
erty, and for this act Brookline is placed at the hesMi, and Monroe 
at the foot of the Merit Boll of the State ! 

Another imperfection running through the whole Table %meB 
from the estimated amount expended for each child being based 
upon the number of children between 5 and 15 years of age. 
This Graduated Table was the invention of the former Secre* 
tary. * The present Secretary has continued it, but, seemingly 
aware of its defects, he has endeavored to remedy them by an 
invention of his own, and in his Reports we have a second Grad- 
uated Table, in which the Towns are arranged according to the 
average attencUmee of pupils in the Common Schools. By this 
" provocative to emulation," Brookline, which is No. 1 in the 
other Table, is now No. 227; Boston, which was No. 2, now 
numbers 195 ; and poor Monroe, which was No. 821, and at the 
foot of the class, now numbers 141, having " gbt above " her 
oompetitors. This seems to be retnbutive justice, but wo are 
sorry to be obliged to add, that it is only seeming. The second 
Table, like the first, is based upon error. The fact, that, in some 
towns, the average attendance is greater t^an the whole number 
of children between 5 and 15 years of age, will expose one of 
tiie sources of error. The Secretary, to obtain his ratio, compares 
tiie average attendance with the number of children between 5 
a^ 15, ^t children under 5 or over 15 attend in sufficient 
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numbers to produce the amusing paradox of an average attend- 
ance of more than the whole number! Monroe had but 21 
pupils not between 5 and 15 ; Brookline had 86, and Bost(»i 
1723. This is not all the error ; Monroe has no children at 
private schools, and, therefore, all she has at school count in the 
Secretary's scale, but Brookline has 76 (|^ of her whole number) 
at private schools, and Boston has 1800. A Graduated Table^ 
assigning rank to the Towns of such a State as Massachusetts^ 
shoijdd be based upon calculations in which every allowance is 
made for ability, population, quality of schools, attendance, quaUty 
of schoolhouses, apparatus, and all the other means of education ; 
and every other Table or Scale must be not only imsatisfactory 
but unjust. One of the earliest inventions of the last Secretary 
was a Record to be kept in every school, under the penalty of 
losing the town's share of the school money. Blanks for the 
Becord were prepared at great labor and expense, — and, after a 
while, it was discovered tibat they were not correctly filled, and 
new directions were given. Still, mistakes were made of suffici^t 
importance to render aU calculations based upon the returns of 
attendance entirely unsatisfactory. We have ourselves repeatedly 
acted as umpire between committees and teachers, who were conr 
tending about the manner of finding the average attendance, and 
we are satisfied that the returns were never to be depended on. 
The experience of the present Secretary resembles ours, for in 
his last Report, before ^ving his own Table of relative attendanoe, 
he uses this language : — '^ There is ground to apprehend that 
the average attendance of the scholars is often returned without 
due regard to accuracy. Different teachers adopt different modes 
of computing this average ; it is computed and returned with 
di&rent degrees of care by different teachers and committees; 
different practices prevail in districts and towns in respect to 
scholars who attend for a short period, or from adjacent towns, 
and in respect to the attendance and registering of the same 
scholars, in di&rent and successive schools, during tiie same year. 
The returns, in some instances, it may be, are the remit of liberal 
Gonjeeture^ rather than of careful record and calculation. For 
these reasons, it is not claimed that the towns, in all oases, are 
justly entitied to the precedence given to them in the Table." 
We can not eoneeive how any man, believing tiiis, could waste a 
moment in preparing a Table based upon such returns ; his time 
would have been far more usefully spent in devising some Record 
that teachers and committees could understand. Immense sums 
have been expended in printing the Blanks for returns and in 
printing the Abstracts from year to year, — and it is a precious 
oonaidaratton that all the labor and money have been expended 
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in yain ! The 321 towns have been treated like the same number 
of children. A prize has been held up before them for the great- 
est amount of money expended without regard to ability or 
necessity, or to the results obtained by its expenditure. We have 
never known a more objectionable exercise of emulation, and yet 
it is remarkable that those who have suffered, have done so in 
silence and without having excited ^^ the worst passions of the 
•human heart." This may have arisen, however, &om the fact that 
the fallacy of the Table, and the perfect worthlessness of the 
Board's statistics have not before been exposed. 

The next subject, touched upon by the Board is the Normal 
Schools. We showed, mcidentally, in our last number, that the 
Board did not know when the Lexington School was removed to 
W. Newton, and entirely mistook in regard to the expense of 
fitting up the school, and the part the village bore of it. We 
believe that it is impossible, from the Reports of the Board to 
gather any reliable statistics in regard to these schools. It seems 
that 2068 have entered the three schools in 12 years ; but of this 
number, as nearly as can be ascertained, one third did not stay 
out their time; — some 200 females married, the gain of their 
husbands being loss to the schools ; — 60 or more died ; — many 
never taught, and many who did teach, had not the gift of teach- 
ing ; — so that, as the 2068 includes the present as well as the 
past members of the schools, it will not be safe to set down the 
number of graduates fitted to teach at more than 1000, — an 
average of about 83 a year> and of this thoiisand, strewed as 
they are over twelve or more years, it is not probable that more 
than two or three hundred are actually teaching in the Schools of 
Massachusetts ; and it is very doubtfid whether the three schools 
turn out more Normal teachers annually, than are annually with- 
drawn &om the schools by marriage, death, employment in other 
States, or in private schools, and t^sference to other more lucra- 
tive occupations. Now, at this rate, when will the 4000 schools 
of Massachusetts be supplied with the 8694 teachers that are 
employed under the present arrangement, to say nothing of the 
larger number that wiU be employed when as many as are needed 
are employed. 

A specimen of the thrift that is exercised in this matter may 
be found in the late and present movement in regard to the West 
Newton Normal School. About seven years ago, in consequence 
of narrow quarters at Lexington, this school was removed to West 
Newton. " At West Newton," says the late Secretary, " The 
accommodations will be ample. The edifice is 60 feet by 40, two 
stories high, situated in a lot of ground nearly three-fourths of an 
acre in size. It is but tiiree minutes' walk from the West New- 
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ton depot of the Boston and Worcester Radlroad, and se^cen miles 
(nine he should have said} from Boston. A more eligible location 
could hardly be found." This building and all these advantages 
were secured through a loan or gift of Josiah Quincy, Jr., and^the 
school went into operation. Now we are told that the room is too 
small. Let us examine this objection. The building has two 
stories. The main room up stairs is about 45 by 40 feet. When we 
were teaching, our room, tiien the best in Boston, was but 40 by 86 
feet, and we had one hundred pupils, each having a separate desk, 
(the Normals have one desk for two pupils). There was ample 
room for the teacher to pass behind every scholar, and for every 
scholar to pass out. There was abundant room on each of the 
four sides, not only for the pupils to use the blackboards which 
surrounded the room, but to instruct classes, or write standing at 
desks^ provided for a change of position. Well, the West New- 
ton Normal school, with all its management, does not number a 
hundred pupils, and one of the rooms has four hundred square 
feet more than ours. Then there is a whole story below. Thc) 
present Secretary, in his second B«port, instead of proposing to 
send out as many insachers as possible to supply the District schools, 
for which purpose the Normal Schools were established, proposed 
to keep the pupils a year or two longer in the Normal Schools, 
and to teach them Latin and French. The consequence was, that 
a large part of the class about to graduate were induced to remcun, 
and, during the last year, only twenty-eight graduated, while at 
the Brid^ewater school the number of graduates was sixty-seven, 
although the average attendance was much less. This is not all. 
Among the pupils of this school 17 are from other States, the 
Report says. We dare say these are excellent young ladies, but 
when there is a lack of room, it may be a question whether, in 
schools supported by this State, pupils from o^er States should be 
retained. But, with these, the average number attending this 
school, after all the management, was only mnety-five, and for 
these there is ample room. The truth is, probably, that, if none 
but those who are qualified to teach be admitted ; if none but 
those who intend to teach in our district or other public schools 
are retained ; if the interests of the State only are attended to, 
there is room enough and to spare. 

But we are told the rooms are uncomfortable, and can not be 
warmed, and they are so near the railroad that the recitations are 
disturbed by the noise of the cars. The rooms were warm enough 
under the former teacher, and the proximity to the rsdhroad was 
one of the recommendations of the spot. But it is rumored that 
the lot of ground is too small, and it is proposed to get a lot of 
many acres, that forest trees of every kmd may be planted, and 
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a fi>v6 of nature cultivated in the minds of the pupils. We belie ye 
the Secretary's first ofBcial lecture was on the cultivaticn of the 
Imagination, and we are not surprised to see this touch of poetry. 
How &r the teaching of Latin and Greek will excite the imagi- 
nation, we shall not stop to inquire, but it must be evident to any 
one who knows, any thing about it, that those teachers who study 
these languages will go to the South, or into private schools or 
academies, but never into District Schools, if they can 'help it. 
How far Botany and the Forest Trees will help tiiem we know 
noty but it takes trees some time to grow, and it costs something 
to take care of them where the pupils are all females and the 
teacher an invalid ; and, as most of the pupils come irom the eoun* 
^, and have seen forest trees ; and as forest trees abound in 
W est Newton and the vicinity, which may be studied without being 
purchased ; nay, as the pupils have not yet studied all the shrubs 
that adorn the present lot, it may be questionable whether the 
present premises should be abandoned and a larger lot purchased 
Juit now. We do not undervalue the study of nature in any de- 
partinent, but we believe this neither ihe time nor the way to study 
it If the State feels liberal, let it spend its money in establish- 
ing more Normal Schools in otiher counties ; let it place one at 
Soutii- Boston, where it can have a model schodl in tiie House of 
Industry and other public buildings ; let it plant a Normal School 
at Westborough, and have a model school in the B>efonn School. 
The sum of all we would say is, that the trouble at West Newton 
is not in the size of the ^^ emfice," as the Board boastfully aa well 
aamagniloquently called the school room ; it is not in the siaae of 
the lot ;' it is not in the nearness of the railroad, it lies in the want 
of ability and disposition to use the advantages already possessed. 
It is high time that something should be done to provide a sup- 
ply of teachers for the Commom Schools. The three Normal 
Sdbools, as at present conducted, do not begin to do this great 
and important work. Five hundred teachers should be sent into 
the Districts annually, and some pledge should be required for 
their making a due return to the State. We believe that if Nor- 
soal Schoob of a high character were established, even at great 
expense, and a reasonable charge made for tuition, and even for 
board, the State could admit pupils, taking a written bond to the 
amount of board and tmtion, the board to be repaid at any rate, 
from the first earnings of the pupils, and the tuition also, li they 
should not teach a given time in the public schools of the State. 
But to carry out this or any other plan, we must have men on the 
Board of Education who are in no way interested in Private 
Schools and Academies ; men who have no fixed prejudices on 
the subject of education ; men who shall have entcoqprise^ and feel 
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that Oxej have some duty to do, and who shall be paid tot 
doing it. We must have a Secret»iry whose hand has acquired 
skill at the plough, and who will not be eternally looking back, as 
if we had attained and were already perfect ; one who will know 
the difference between barely holdmg our own under chan^ng 
circumstances, and making a large increase by not regarding the 
change ; one, in fine, who is not afraid to act up to his convictions. 

We believe we have noticed what is most worthy of notice in 
the Report of the Board. Among minor matters we are rejoiced 
to see that the salaries of the Bridgewater Normal School teach- 
ers have been increased, for it is important to keep the right kind 
of men after they are found and proved. We are glad to see 
that the Board have abandoned their foolish project of spending 
the income of the Todd fund in getting up more showy exhibitions, 
a project which we denounced last year. We are glad Agents 
are still employed to stir up the people, and stir up the schools, 
and we hope those employed are equal to the work, and far, very 
far ahead of their employers. We are glad Teachers' Institutes 
are in favor still, though from the accounts we have of that held 
in our own village, we doubt whether they answer the end of their 
creation. We conmder them, when properly conducted by com- 
petent teachers, more important than Normal Schools, in the 
present condition of the public schools, but we shall have more to 
say on this subject when we take up the Report of the Secretarv, 
as we intend to do in the next number. The Reports of the sub- 
committees of the Board on the condition of the Normal Schools 
are appended to the Reports of the Board, but they are as poorly 
written, and as jejune affairs as any of their predecessors. The 
Report on the West Newton school states, that " The Principal 
was obliged by the state of his health to be absent many weeks last 
year, and the school, meanwhile, was carried on by the first assist- 
ant and her two associates (all young ladies) in a manner in the 
highest degree gratifying to tiie Visiting Committee, but the 
weight of responsibility, care and labor was perhaps too severe for 
the delicate constitution of females, and the first assistant haa, 
with the free concurrence of the committee, resigned, for a time, 
her place in the instruction and government of tibe school, — her 
duties being performed, during her absence, in the same manner 
as those of the principal had been during hia absence,^' — ^that is, 
by herself and her two associates ! 

One remark of the Board, less paradoxical than the above, 
strikes us as too ungracious to be overlooked. ^' The whole ex- 
pense," say they, " of the existing Normal Schools, from the 
period of their establishment to the present time, is about half the 
cost of the State Reform School, which was established ten years 
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after this Board began its operaiioi\s." Well, what does this 
prove ? What will the Board have done ? They do not infer, 
they do not explain, and, therefore, we venture the remark, that 
if the Board, in the ten years just mentioned, had done their duty, 
there would have been little or no need of the Reform School ; 
and if they do not bestir themselves immediately, there will be 
need of half a dozen more. We cannot see why the comparison 
was thus lugged in^ and we take this opportunity to say, that, if 
the Normal pupils were all boarded at the public expense, as they 
will be, by an advance to the pupils, when the true interest of the 
State is understood, the comparison would be a little more just. 
But we have no room to enlarge. 

[We regret the length of tins Review, but we could not willingly 
divide the remarks on the Graduated Table, which has cost die 
State many thousands of dollars that might have been ^ven to 
the towns it has degraded.] 



A LESSON REMEMBERED OUT OF SCHOOL. 

" Do you want to buy any berries to-day ? " said a poor Httte 
boy to me one afternoon. I looked at the little fellow, and he 
was very shabbily clothed ; — gray pantaloons, very much patched, 
an old cotton shirt and a miserable felt hat, making up the whole 
of his dress. His feet were bare and travel-stained. In both 
hands he held up a tin pail full of ripe and dewy raspberries, 
which were prettily peeping out firom amid the bright green leaves 
that lay lightiy over them. 

I told him I should like some ; and, taking the pail from him^, 
I stepped into the house. He did not follow, but remained behind^ 
whistlmg to my canaries, as they hung in their cage in the porch. 
He seemed engrossed with my pretty pets, and the berries seemed 
forgotten. 

" Why do you not come in and see me measure your berries ?" 
said I ; ^^ how do you know but I may cheat you, and take more 
than the quart I have agreed upon?" The boy looked up archly 
at me, and smiled. ^^ I am not afraid," said he, ^'for you would get 
the worst of it, maHam. It is less to lose a few berries than to 
lose one*s self-respect^ my teacher says." 



Joys are our wings, sorrows our spurs. 
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THE TOUR OF THE VIRTUES. 

BY BULWER. 
[Concluded from No. 4, page 61.] 

" Ah, my deal* Generosity," said Prudence, with a sigh, " as 
you were the first to set out on your travels, pray let us hear 
your adventures first." 

" You must know, my dear sisters," said Generosity, " that I 
had not gone many miles from you before I came to a small coun- 
try town, in which a marching regiment was quartered, and at an 
open window I beheld, leaning over a gentleman's chair, iiie most 
beautiful creature imagination ever pictured ; her eyes shone out 
like two suns of perfect happiness, and she was almost cheerful 
enough to have passed for Good Temper herself. The gentleman, 
over whose chair she leaned was her husband ; they had been 
married six weeks ; he was a lieutenant, with a hundred pounds a 
year besides his pay. Greatly aflFected by their poverty, I in- 
stantly determined, without a second thought, to ensconce myself 
in the heart of this charming girl. During the first hour in my 
new residence, I made many wise reflections ; such as — that 
Love never was so perfect as when accompanied by poverty ; 
what a vulgar error it was to call the unmarried state ^ Single 
Blessedness ;' how wrong it was of us Virtues never to have tried 
the marriage bond ; and what a falsehood it was to say that hus- 
bands neglected their wives, for never was there any thing in 
nature so devoted as the love of a husband — six weeks married ! 

^' The next morning, before breakfast, as the charming Fanny 
was waiting for her husband, who had not yet finished his toilet, a 
poor, wretched-looking object appeared at the window, tearing her 
hair and wringing her hands ; her husband had that morning been 
dragged to prison, and her seven children had fought for the last 
mouldy crust. Prompted by me, Fanny, without inquiring fur- 
ther into the matter, drew from her silken purse a five poimd noto, 
and gave it to the beggar, who departed more amazed than grate- 
ful. Soon after, the lieutenant appeared ; ' What the deuce, an- 
other bill ! ' muttered he, as he tore the yellow wafer from a large, 
square-folded blueish piece of paper. ^Oh, ah, confound the 
fellow ! he must be paid. I must trouble you, Fanny, for fifteen 
pounds, to pay this saddler's bill.' 

* Rfteen pounds, love ! ' stammered Fanny, blushing. 

* Yes, dearest, that fifteen pounds I gave you yesterday.' 

' I have only ten pounds,' said Fanny, hesitatingly, ^ for such 
a poor wretched-looking creature was here just now, that I was 
obliged to ^ve her five pounds.' 
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^ Five pounds ! good God V exclaimed the astonished husband ; 
I shall have no more money these three weeks.' He frowned, he 
bit his lips, nay, he even wrung his hands, and walked up and 
down the room ; worse still, he broke forth with — * Surely, 
Madam, you did not suppose, when you married a lieutenant in a 
marching regiment, that he could afford to indtilge you in the 
whim of ^ving five pounds to every mendicant who held out her 
hand to you ? You did not, I say, Madam, imagine — ' but the 
bridegroom was interrupted by the convulsive sobs of his wife ; it 
was l£eir first quarrel, — they were but six weeks married ; he 
looked at her for one moment sternly, the next he was at her feet. 
« Forgive me, dearest Fanny, fi>rgive me, for I cannot forgive my- 
self. I was too great a wretch to say what I did ; and do believe, 
my own Fanny, Siat while I may be too poor to indulge you in it, 
I do from my heart adnure so noble, so disinterested a generosity.' 
Not a little proud did I feel to have been the cause of this exem- 
plary husband's admiration for his amiable wife, and smcerely did 
I rejoice at having taken up my abode with these poor people ; 
but, not to tire you, my dear sisters, with the minutiae of detail, I 
shall briefly say, that things did not long remain in this delightful 
portion ; for, before many months had elapsed, poor Fanny had 
to bear with her husband's increased and more frequent storms of 
passion, unfollowed by any halcyon and honeymoon sueingg for 
forgiveness ; for, at my instigation, every shilling went ; and 
when there were no more to go, her trinkets, and even her clothes 
followed. The lieutenant became a complete brute, and allowed 
his unbridled tongue to call me — me, sisters, rne — ^heartless 
Extravagance.' His despicable brother officers and their gossip- 
ing wives, were no better, for they did nothing but anynadvert 
upon my Fanny's ostentation and absurdity, for by such names 
had they the impertinence to call me. Thus grieved to the soul 
to find myself the cause of all poor Fanny's misfortunes, I resolved 
at the end of the year to leave her, bring thoroughly convinced 
that, however amiable and praiseworthy I might be in myself, I 
was totally imfit to be bosom friend and adviser to tiie wife of a 
lieutenant in a marching re^ment, with only a hundred pounds a 
year besides his pay." 

The Virtues groaned their sympathy with the unfortunate 
Fanny ; and Prudence, turning to Justice, said, ^^ I long to hear 
what you have been doing, for I am certain you cannot have oc- 
casioned harm to any one." 

Justice shook her head, and ssdd, ^^ Alas, I find that there are 
times and places when even I do better not to appear, as a short 
account of my adventures will prove to you. No sooner had I 
left you than I instantiy repaired to Jndia, and took up my abode 
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Srahmin. I was much shocked by the dreadful inequal- 
: oondition that reigned in the several castes, and I longed 
dye the poor Pariah from his ignominious destiny, — accord- 
[ set senously to work on reform. I insisted upon the 
7 of abandoning men from their birth to an irremediable 
i contempt, from which no virtue could exalt them. The 
Duis looked upon my Brahmin with ineffable horror. They 
. me the most wicked of vices ; they saw no distinction be- 
Justice and Atheism. I uprooted their society, — that was 
ent crime. But the worst was, that the Pariahs themselves 
led me with suspicion ; they thought it unnatural in a Brah- 
a care for a Pariah ! And one called me ^ Madness,' another 
ition,' and a third ^The Desire to innovate.' My poor 
Din led a miserable life of it ; and, one day, after observing, 
r dictation, that he thought a Pariah's life as much entitled 
ipect as a cow's, he was hurried away by the priests, and 
tlv broiled on the altar, as a fitting reward for his sacrilege. 
. hither in great tribulation, persuaded that in some countries 
Justice may do harm." 

\b for me," said Charity, not waiting to be asked, '^ I grieve 
f that I was silly enough to take up my abode with an old 
in Dubliu, who never knew what discretion was, and always 

I irom impulse; my instigation was irresistible, and the 
y she gave in her drives through the suburbs of Dublin was 
rishly spent, that it kept all the rascals of the city in idleness 
irhiskey. I found to my great horror, that I was a main 
> of a terrible epidemic, and that to give alms without dis- 
m, was to spread poverty without help. I left the city when 
'ear was out, and, as ill luck would have it, just at the time 

I I was most wanted." 

ind, oh," cried Hospitality, '' I went to Ireland also. I 
mj abode with a Squireen ; I ruined him in a year, and 
left him because he had no longer a hovel to keep me in." 
liA for myself," said Temperance, " I entered the breast of 
lavish legislator, and he brought in a bill against alehouses ; 
(ODsequence was, that the laborers took to gin, and I have 
forced to confess that Temperance may be too zealous, when 
lictates too vehemently to others." 

Wdl," said Courage, keeping more in the back-ground than 
E^ ever done before, and looking rather ashamed of himself, 
bt travelling carriage I got into belonged to a German Gen- 
and his wife, who were returning to their own country. 
ring very cold, as we proceeded, she wrapped me up in a 
iMue; but the cold increasing, I inadvertently crept into her 
m ; once there, I could not get out, and from thenceforward 
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the poor General had considerably the worst of it She became 
do provoking, that I wondered how he could refrain from an expkh 
sion. To do him justice, he did at last threaten to get out of the 
carriage, upon which, roused by me, she collared him, — and oon 
quered. When he got to his own district, things grew worse, for 
every aid-de-camp that offended her, she insisted that he mi^t be 
publicly reprimanded, and should the poor General refuse, she 
would, with her own hands, coDfer a caning upon them. It, was 
useless to appeal to the Archduke ; for, if she said it was hot, the 
General dared not hint that he thought it cold ; and so far did he 
carry his dread of this awful dame, that he never issued a stand- 
ing order for the army, curtailed a moustache, or lengthened a 
coat, without soliciting her opinion first. The additional force she 
had gained in me was too much odds agsdnst the poor General, 
and he died of a broken heart, six months after my liainon with 
his wife. She, after this, became so dreaded and detested, that 
a conspiracy was formed to poison her ; this daunted even me, so 
I left her without delay — and here I am ! " 

" Humph ! '' said Meekness, with an air of triumph, " I at 
least have been more successful than you. On seeing much in 
the papers of the cruelties practised by the Austrians on the Mag- 
yars, I thought my presence would enable the poor s\^erers to bear 
their misfortunes calmly. I went to Hungary then, at a moment 
when a well-planned and practicable scheme of emancipating 
themselves from the Austrian yoke was arousing their yoath. 
Without confining myself to one individual, I flitted from breast 
to breast; I meekened the whole nation; my remonstrances 
against the insurrection succeeded, and I had the satisfaction ef 
leaving a whole people ready to be killed or strangled, with the 
most Christian resignation in the world." 

The Virtues, who had been a little cheered by the opening self- 
complacency of Meekness, would not, to her great astonishment, 
allow that she had succeeded a whit more happily than her sisters, 
and called next upon Modesty for her confession* 

" You know," said that amiable young lady, " that I went to 
London in search of a situation. I spent three months of the 
twelve in going from house to house, but I could not get a single 
person to receive me. The ladies declared they never saw so 
old-fashioned a gawkey, and ci^ly recommended me to their 
abigails ; the abigsdls turned me round with a stare, and then 
pushed me down to the kitchen and the fat scuUion-msuds, who 
assured me that, ^ in the respectable families where they had had 
the honor to live, they had never heard of my name.' One young 
housemaid, just from the country, did indeed receive me with 
some sort of civility ; but she very soon lost me in the servant's 
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hall. I now took refage with the other sex, as the least uncour- 
teous. I was fortunate enough to find a young gentleman of re- 
markable talents, who welcomed me with open arms. He was 
full of learning, gentleness, and honesty. I had only one rival, — 
Ambition. We both contended for an absolute empire over him. 
Whatever Ambition suggested, I damped. Did Ambition urge 
him to begin a book, I persuaded him it was not worth publication. 
Did he get up full of knowledge, and instigated by my rival to 
make a speech, (for he was in Parliament,) I shocked him with 
Ihe' sense of his assurance, — I made his voice droop and his 
accents falter. At last, with an indignant sigh, my rival left 
Mm ; he retired into the country, took orders, and renounced a 
career he had fondly hoped would be serviceable to others ; but 
finc&ig I did not suffice for his happiness, and piqued at his mel- 
ancholy, I left him before the end of the year, and he has since 
taken to drinking ! '' 

The eyes of the Virtues were all turned to Prudence. She 
was their last hope — " I am just where I set out," said that 
discreet Virtue ; " I have done neither good nor harm. To 
BiSfcid temptation, I went and lived with a hermit, to whom I soon 
hxmd that I could be of no use beyond warning him not to over- 
boil his peas and lentils, not to leave his door open when a storm 
threatened, and not to fill his pitcher too full at the neighboring 
spring. I am thus the only one of you that never did harm ; but 
only because I am the only one of you that never had an oppor- 
tunity of doing it ! In a word," continued Prudence, thought- 
fully, " in a word, my friends, circumstances are necessary to the 
Virtaes themselves. Had, for instance. Economy changed with 
Generosity, and gone to the poor lieutenant's wife, and had I' 
lodged with the Irish Squireen instead of Hospitality, what mis- 
fortunes would have been saved to both ! Alas ! I perceive we 
lose all our efficacy when we arc misplaced ; and iheuy though in 
reality Virtues, we operate as Vices. Circumstances must be 
&yorable to our exertions and harmonious with our nature ; and 
we lose our very divinity unless Wisdom directs our footsteps to 
the home we should inhabit, and the dispositions we should 
govern." 



To the earthly-minded, immortality is a formidable thought ; to 
tlie high-minded it is transport. Thus the heavens reflected in 
fte sea, appear a fearful abyss, Jbut beheld above, as — a sublime 
bright. 
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NOTICE TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

While we were onlj the Publisher of this Journal we endeayored in Tain 
to induce the State to send a copy to every school district in the State, 
because the Journal contained all the Reports and Documents of the Board 
of Education, all the Laws of the State on Public Instruction, and much 
valuable matter for the edification of teachers. We believed that such a 
distribution of the Journal, reaching, as it would, every teacher and every 
School Committee in actual service, would do more for the improvement of 
teachers and schools than has been done by Normal Schools, which do not 
reach or move one in fifty of the teachers. 

We are happy to say that what the Legislature ought long ago to have 
done, the liberality of a Friend of Education has been moved in part to do 
for them. This Benefactor has authorized us, at his expense, to distribute 
five hundred copies of the Journal, one to every School Committee in 
Massachusetts, and the rest to such Committees in Maine and other States 
as we may select. We shall, therefore, send the Journal regularly for the 
rest of the current year to such Committees as are willing to pay the postage, 
which is only a few cents a quarter^ and such Committees as are not wiDing 
to receive the Journal on such easy terms, have only to return the number, 
directing it to " The Common School Journal, Boston, Mass." 

The object of this generous act is, no doubt, the circulation of the impor- 
tant examinations which We are frequently making of the School System of 
Massachusetts, and of the doings of the Board of Education. The time has 
come when the truth must be told, and important reforms made, or the 
whole system of free schools be abandoned. We ask of the committee, to 
Whom we may send the Journal, a careful perusal and candid consideration 
of our statements, that justice may be done and the truth established. 



Notice. — Henry W. Qninn is our Advertising Agent for New York City. 
Our Publisher wants several active Agents to procure subscribers, and will 
give them a very liberal commission. Subscribers who have not paid in ad- 
vance for the current year are requested to do so immediately. Friends <^ 
Education willing to imitate the example which is recorded above, will fiad 
our terms extremely easy. 

m 

(j[^ All Communications, Exchanges, and Books for review, must be di- 
rected to Wm. B. Fowle, West Newton, Mass. 

{j^ PubBshed semi-monthly, at Sl.OO a year, in advance, by Morbis 
Cotton, No. 3 Comhill, Boston, to whom all remittances o£ money should 
be made, free of expense. 

' Stact * BiOHABiMioir, Pilotera, 11 Mijk Street, BoMon. 
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REVIEW OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OP 

THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 

TION, IT BEING THE THIRD OF THE 

PRESENT SECRETARY. — 1851. 

We are glad to see that several of the defects which we pointed 
out in the last year's Report have not been overlooked in this,— - 
especially the importance of attending to the manners and morals, 
as well as to the intellect, of Common School children. As a 
whole, the Report is a pretty piece of composition, but, if the 
Secretary thiiJos it a valuable Essay on Education, or that tiboee 
tar whom it is intended will ever be moved by it, if they take the 
trouble to read it, and find themselves able to understand it, he 
deceives himself. There is hardly one idea in the Report that 
his predecessor Ivas not as forcibly expressed in former Reports, 
and this, like them, will not be used, but will be laid up with them 
^' for reference," as the term is ; for, speculations, without familiar 
directions for their practical use, have little effect. That we may 
not seem to cavil without cause, we will illustrate our meaning by 
an extract. ^' The reasoning faculties of children must not be so 

!)rematurely and disproportionately taxed. The memory must be 
ess encumbered with definitions and formulas which the child can 
not understand. The synthetic method of instruction must yield 
somewhat, and ^ve more place to the analytic. Facts and phe- 









•■*. 
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nomena, adapted to the capacities of the yomig, and addressed 
to the senses and the imagination, must precede and prepare the 
way for the contemplation of abstract principles, &c. one." These 
remarks, even if addressed to teachers, would be lost upon most 
of them, but addressed, as they are, to the citizens, they will 
convey Httle infoi-mation, and wUl produce no practical results. 

The whole Report of the Secretary confflsts of remarks upon 
some of what he considers the errors and mistakes of education, 
and presents what he considers appropriate remedies. The first 
error he describes in these words. " Many seem to suppose that 
the whole duty of the teacher is to instruct his pupils in ^ the 
common branches/ and to maintain so much discipline as is neces- 
sary to that end." If such an error exists, and we allow that it 
does to a fearful extent, we know no better way to account for it 
than in the conduct of the Board, and even of the Secretary him- 
self. In his first and second Reports he says nothing of moral 
education, though he has much to say on the subject of mental 
and intellectual studies. Last year, in our remarks upon his Re- 
port,* we alluded to this singular indifference to what we consid- 
ered the great end of education, and the great defect of our 
schools, and, probably this has aroused the Secretary, and driven 
him to make some valuable remarks in connection with the first 
error that he mentions. We like most of his remarks on this 
head, and they have been the burden of our song in the Journal, 
and at Teachers' Institutes, for the last four years. We hope the 
people of the Commonwealth will lay the remarks to heart, and 
mimediately act upon them. We are not satisfied, however, that 
the Secretary represents the true state of the community, when 
he says, in this connection, ^^ In Hie exclusion of distinctive creeds 
from the schools, reli^ous persons of every name are singularly 
agreed, and thus we have the sentiment of the people at Itu'ge in 
import of the law as it now stands." We have often complained 
of the blindness of the Board and of the community, in ttus mat- 
ter. Does not the Secretary know that, in and out of New Eng- 
land, certain sects have made a regular onset upon the principle 
of no sectarianism in the Common Schools. As long ago as April, 
1848, the New Englandery an Orthodox Journal, of New Haven, 
in an able Essay on Public Schools, has the following remarks. 
^^ This subject has of late been urged on the public attention in 
various ways. For many years past, in this country, several reli- 
^ous denominations have manifested not a little uneasiness at the 
prevalent Common School system, because it excludes (as from 
its nature it must) all distinctively sectarian instruction, and have 

m 

* Volnxne XIII, page 280. 
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eyinoed a desire to have schools which would be under their ex- 
clusive supervision. The Roman Catholics almost universally 
have opposed the attendance of children of that denomination 
upon the Public Schools, and have in some instances requested or 
demanded a portion of the Public School money for the support 
of Roman Catholic schools. Episcopal Conventions and Episcopal 
bishops, in their charges, have recommended the establishment of 
Episcopal schools^ especially those of a higher grade. The section 
of the Presbyterian Church called * Old School,' in their period- 
icals, at meetings of presbyteries and synods, and, for a few years 
past, at the Annual Meetings of their General Assembly, have 
given earnest consideration to the subject of parochial (sectarian) 
schools. The able Secretary of the Assembly's Board of Educa- 
tion, Rev. Cortiand Van Rensselaer, has been unwearied in urging 
the matter upon the attention of the ecclesiastical bodies and of 
the members of that church. The General Assembly have listened, 
year after year, to elaborate reports from Committees appointed 
to investigate the subject, and to recommend appropriate plans, 
ways and means. And tiiey have expressed their firm conviction 
that the interests of the Church and the glory of the Redeemer 
demand that immediate and strenuous efforts be made, as far as 
practicable, by every congregation, to establish within its bounds 
one or more Primary Schools. Circulars have been addressed, in . 
the name of the General Assembly, to all the presbyteries and 
sessions of that church, ur^ng action according to this recom- 
mendation, and calling upon all to contribute by annual collec- 
tions, and by donations and legacies, to form and maintain a Pres- 
byterian School Extension Fund, for the support of Presbyterian 
Schools within the limits of feeble churches. Meanwhile the Canr 
greffotiondlists have not been uninterested spectators of this move- 
ment among their Presbyterian brethren. Some among them 
have approved it, and have been disposed to encourage one of . 
similar character within their own communion. At the last meet- 
ing of the General Association of Congregational Ministers, in 
one of the New England States, a paragraph was introduced into 
the Annual Report or Circular on the state of religion, commend- 
ing, in high terms, the system of church schools brought to the 
notice of the Association by the report of the delegate from the 
Old School General Assembly." 

At the time, wb reprinted the article from wluch the above ex- 
tract is made, and circulated nearly 2000 copies, at our own 
expense. Now, the only thing that can authorize the remark of 
the Secretary, that ^' all the sects are singularly agreed in sup- 
port of the law," is, that the minds of the people -havQ changed 
within four years. But we have no proof that there has been any 
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such change. It mt^y be true, that, since the change of Secreta- 
ries the opposition to the Board has been less publio, because the 
supposed latitudinarian views of the .former Secretary are no 
longer a bug-bear, and the sectarian character of the ]3oard and 
its agents are a pledge, that, if any influence is exerted over the 
schools it will be in tibe right direction ; but we have reason to 
believe that the opposition to free schools is not diminished among 
the Protestant sects, and has greatly increased, or rather has 
gained courage as it has gained power, among the Bon^uqi Catho- 
lics. A late member of the very Soard of Education told us 
that he was in favor of sectarian schools, but as they could not be 
introduced into Massachusetts, he acquiesced in the present sys^ 
tem. We have reason to believe that School Committees are 
frequently nominated with a view to sectarian predominance ; and 
teachers have frequently been rejected by Committees on account 
of their religious belief. Sut the opposition of the Protestant 
sects is nothing in comparison with that of the Bomanists. It is 
well known that free schools are an abomination to them, unless 
under their control ; and, under their control, they are no longer 
free. The Bomanists have acquiesced thus far, as the member 
of the Board did, because they have lacked power to change the 
order of things ; but their power has rapidly increased, and symp- 
toms of open opposition are begoming to appear. Every attempt 
at religions instruction in the Common Schools, even the reading 
of the Bible, is stigmatized as sectarian ; and it will not be three 
years before the Bible will be ordered out of school ; separate 
Catholic schools will be demanded; a separate portion of ti^e 
School Fund claimed, and such claims will have to be allowed, or 
the children will be withdrawn from the schools and educated 
apart, or left in ignorance, which will amount to nearly the same 
thing. Or, perhaps, previous to a separation they will cut off 
the school appropriation, which the Catholics are almost able to dp 
now, in spite of the native parties, which are so nearly balanced ; 
but which they will easily do by the aid of some American party, 
which will abandon the schools to gain some political advantage, 
by coalition with the Catholic voters. 

With all these facts staring him in the face, we wonder how 
the Secretary can say ^^ reli^ous persons of aluiost every n^mia 
are singularly agreed in support of the law as it now standi" 
The very year before the present Secretary came into office, a 
hostile movement was made by the leading reli^ous sects in M^b- 
sachusetts, and nothing but the removal of Mr. Mann, and the 
placing of the schools in the hands of the prevailing sects, pre- 
vented the (Besolution of the Board, ^nd the restoration of the 
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^mtohed torpidity that prevailed before the Board was established, 
not the abandonment of the free school system altogeUier. 
What we now want is, that the Secretary should tske the lead 
such measnres as are necessary to have all the children thor- 
oughly instructed and trained in good manners, good morals, and 
'the other essentials of character. It is not enough to recommend 
"to Oommittees ^^ to be more careful in the selection of teachers 
^nd the inspection of schools, with reference to this object," he 
Tnust see that the Normal Schools send forth abundance of teach- 
ers of the right kind, and not such imperfect ones as the majority 
"that issue from these pet schools of the Board. We are ready to 
allow all the amiable qualities that will be claimed for the pupils 
of these schools, but we can not allow that they are models of 
maimers, or that they generally possess that zeal, that sense of 
responsibility, that high idm and solemn purpose which the times 
require ; and even if they were all we desire, there are not enough 
of them to produce any considerable effect upon the 8800 teachers 
of Massachusetts. 

The importance of more thorough instruction in manners and 
morals can not, it seems to us, be overrated. We have become a 
commercial nation, and every thing is made to bear upon money- 
making. The Leger is the Bible of the larger part of our people, 
and a good name at the Bank is held to be of more importance 
than a good name in heaven. Infidelity in religious matters is on 
die increase, but infidelity to principle, to pecumary trusts, is 
alarmingly prevalent. Every tiling is sacrificed to the love of 
mcmey. Men are judged, not by their conscientious love of 
tmtih, their love of God and their neighbor, but by the doUarf 
they represent ; and a good man, now-o'-days, is not one who obeys 
God and purifies his own spirit, but one who pays his notes. The 
whole drift of education in our schools has tended to this result, 
but notiung has yet been done to counteract what must inevitably 
lead to the ruin of our free institutions. Now that the Board 
are awake to the danger, we hope they will devise some remedy 
for tiie evil, and not £ink they have done all then: duty by merely 
pointing it out. 

The Secretary, in the borrowed Report before us, goes on to 
say, — ^^Another popular opinion, prejudicial to the interests of the 
schoob, relates to practical education, and requires tha^ it be con* 
ducted with special reference to the future occupation of the pupil. 
Nothing can be more crude than the notions put forth on ibis 
subject. Of those things necessary to be known and practised 
m common life, scarcely one is adapted to the school room. The 
mechanic and other useful arts must be learned in those particular 
places where tiiey are practised, &c. A;c/' Now, much as we^ 
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have had to do with schools and teachers, parents and committees, 
we have never heard any one propose to introduce the mechanic 
arts into the Common Schools. The Secretary has set up a man 
of straw, and is trying to gain credit by drawing blood from him. 
As far as our observation goes, the popular opinion is, that, in oar 
schools, the instruction given may be made more useful, more 
practical, by being made to bear upon the things around the pupl 
while at school, and by having some reference to his probable 
employment when he leaves school. This popular opinion 
has arisen almost to a complaint. A celebrated English writer, 
alluding to it incidentally, says, ^' His college career, so far from 
indicating his future life, exactly reverses it ; he is brought up iu 
one comrse in order to proceed in another. And this I hold to be 
the universal error of education in all countries ; they conceive 
it a certain something to be finished at a certain age. They do 
not make it a part of the continuous history of life, but a wander- 
ing from it." We once heard an agent of our Board deliver an 
address, at the dedication of a school house, and the whole lum of 
it was to show the inferiority of our American system over the 
English, because they always educate their youth with strict 
regard to their future course ; . while we pay no regard to this. 
The extract, which we have just ^ven from Bulwer, shows what 
the fact is there as well as here. To illustrate the prevalent 
opinion, we will mention a circumstance that happened not many 
years ago, in Boston. The daughter of one of our friends was 
sent home from a Grammar School, because she had not the Al- 
gebra book that was studied by her class. Our friend, who was 
a very respectable mechanic, called on the teacher, and told him, 
that, as his daughter would never have occasion to use Algebra, 
was an indifferent arithmetician, and by no means a good writer, 
reader or speller, he begged that she might be kept upon these 
common branches. The teacher said that Algebra was ordered 
by the Committee, and if the daughter did not study as the rest 
of her class did, she must be sent home. In one of the first, that 
is, the most fashionable female private schools of Boston, every 
pupil has been required to spend the first year mainly in learning 
the Latin Grammar, and this to discipline the mind ! The Hon. 
Zadok Pratt, ex-member of Congress, and one of the most dis- 
tinginshed mechanics of New York, being called on to make an 
address, at the dedication of a new school house, remarked that 
^^ he had no education, and was not qualified to speak on such an 
occasion, but he would make one remark which had been forced 
upon him by extensive intercourse with men, and by the employ- 
ment of many thousand persons, — and this was, that all the sys- 
tems of education that he ever was acquainted with had the same 
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grand defect ; they did not educate children and youth for what 
tiiey were to be, for the business in which they were to engage." 
In sJl our Public Schools the same branches are taught to males 
and females, as if there was no difference of nature or of destina- 
tion ; and all boys, whether rich or poor, bond or free, bright or 
dull, sick or robust ; whether destined to be mechanics, merchants, 
manufacturers, or professional men, have the same education in 
our schools, and, with very few exceptions, in our colleges. Here 
is a chance for the Boara of Education to correct the popular 
error, but, instead of doing this, the Secretary says, " We," that 
is, he and the Board, ^^ can not foresee what will be the occupa- 
tion or condition of tiie child on reaching maturity, and can not, 
therefore, safely descend to specialities in his education." The 
Governor had better nominate one of the Fowlers on the Board 
of Education, and then, if the Board can not ascertain from the 
ch-cumstances or wishes of the parents, or from the progress of the 
child, what he is fit for, they may be enabled to guess at his capa- 
bilities by inspecting his cranium. We shall continue this review 
m our next number. 



Beading.— It is a glorious thing, when once you are weary of 
the dissipation and the ennui of your own aimless thought, to take 
np some^owing page of an eai^est thinker, and read, deep and 
long, untU you .feel the metal of his thought tinkling on your 
brain, and striking out from your flinty lethargy flashes of ideas 
that give the mind light and heat. And away you go, in the 
chase of what the soul within is creating on the instant, and you 
wonder at the fecundity of what seemed so barren, and at the 
ripeness of what seemed so crude. The glow of toil wakes you 
to the consciousness of your real capacities ; you feel sure that 
they have taken a new step toward final development. In such 
a mood it is, that one feels grateful to the musty tomes, which at 
other hours stand like mummies, with no warmth and no vitality. 
Now they grow into the affections like new-found friends, and 
gain hold upen the heart, and light a fire in the brain, that years 
and the mould can neither cover nor quench. — MitcheWs Dream 
lAfe. 



The evil of apprehension is often worse than the evil appre- 
hended. The thunder storm that frightened a village only soured 
one pan of milk. 
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PLOUGH DEEP I 



BT WILLIAIC OLASD BOUBKE. 



Ho 1 Yeoman ! taming up the sod I 

Thrust with your might the [^arpened blade ; 
Tom up, turn up the heavy clod, 

And fibad the treasures underlaid 1 
Not on the surface lies the boon, — 

Not where the skimming idler pUys ; 
Bring to the genial heat en noon 

The deeper soil to catch the rays I 

Give to thy sinewy arm the will, — 

Give to thy toilmg hand the might,*- 
Wealth buried deep shall come to fill 

The hands of him who toils aright 
Turn up, turn up the under soil ; 

Turn to the light, and air, and sky ; 
A large reward repays his toil. 

Who delveth deep where treasures lie 1 

Ho I Delver in the boundless field 

Where Truth lies waiting to be won 1 
Not priceless treasures will she yield, 

While yet the task is just begun. 
Turn up, turn u^, with j>atient iiand, 

The deeper soil that hides the gold ; 
And rubies with the slittering sand 

Thy longing eyes shall soon behold. 

• 

Ho I Battler with the old-time wrongs I 

Ho I Laborer fcnr the rights of Man 1 
Cheer your bold hearts with bolder songs, 

And toil for Freedom while you can. 
Turn up, turn up, beneath the walls, 

Foundations lying broad and deep, 
TiU dome with pillar prostrate &lls, 

In dust and ruin long to sleep. 

Ho I Worker in the world's domain ! 

Ho I Toiler in our mighty age I 
Before thee lies the open plain, 

Li whose great strife thou canst engage. 
Turn up, turn up the pregnant earth I 

It waits to win the nper seeds. 
That shall, in Heaven's old time, give birth 

To glorious and immortal deeds 1 
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LIVING OUT.— A DIALOGUE FOR SCHOOLS. 

[Written for this Journal.] 
LITTLi: MARY, HER MOTHER, ANI> SARAH. 

Mary. — ^Mother, may I go to Sarah Makepiece^s parfcy, this 
evening ? 

Mrs. Puff. — I prefer that you should stajr at home. 

M. — Why, mother ? All the girls are g(Mng, and I love Sarah 
dearly. 

Mrs. P. — I prefer that you should not go. Tou must find 
more respectable companions. 

M. — ^Dear mother, is not SarjJi respectable ? I am sure their 
house looks as well, inside and out, as ours does, though you never 
visit there. 

Mrs. P. — ^That may be ; but as Sarah's mother once " lived 
out," no lady can visit her. So you Trill be careful to stay at 
home ; and, if any one caUs, say that I shall return immediately. 
[^She goes out.'] 

M. — [aUme.'] She has lived out ? Out doorsy I suppose ; poor 
woman ! Well, I should pity and not despise her for it. dear, 
I wish I could live out doors, and live as other people do ! I 
must not wear a hood, because some poor girl wears one ; I must 
not laugh aloud, because genteel folks never laugh ; I must walk 
just so, and never run, because only vulgar folks run ; I must not 
go to Sunday School, because no genteel children go there ; and 
I must not set my foot in my dear Sarah's house, because her 
good mother once lived out. dear ! dear ! 

JEnter Sarah. 

Sarah. — Come, Mary, we are all waiting for you. We shall 
have a grand time. Why, how solemn you look ! Dear me, what 
can the matter be ? Comej put on your things, and we '11 soon 
put some smiles on your face. 

M. — Mother says I must not go to your house. 

S. — ^Why ? Pray, what has happened ? 

Jf. — She says your mother once lived out doors, 

^.— Out what ! 

M^ — Out doors; and it is not proper for me to visit you. 

S. — ^What can it mean ? My motiier never lived out doors j 
any more than yours. She was once poor, but she never wanted 
a home. There must be some mistake. Sut here comes your 
mother, and I shall ask her what it all means. 
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Enter Mrs. Puff. 

/S^.— -Mrs. Puff, what does Mary mean by saying my mother lived 
out doors ? 

Mr9. P. — {aside to MaryJ] Have you been repeating what I 
told you, Mary ? [To SarahJ\ I never told her so ; she misun- 
derstood me. 

8. — ^Then she may go with me, may n't she ? 

MrB. P. — ^I prefer not to have her go. 

8. — ^What did you tell Mary about my mother ? You must 
have told her something. 

M. — ^Ma, you certainly £d say she had Uved ovt. 

Mrs. P. — I did, but not out of doors. If she had only lived 
ovt of doors, I should not care, for poverty itself is no disgrace. 

M. — ^What did she live out of, mother, if not out of doors ? 

Mrs. P. — [PettisMt/.^ Out at service, you simpleton. Sarah, 
you had better go home ; and Mary, you had better go' to bed. 

M. — ^Mother, dear, is it any crime to live out at service ? 

Mrs. P. — No, not a crime ; but a servant can never make a lady. 

M. — Why, mother, I heard father say, once, that most ladies 
would never be made, if their servants did not make them ; and 
tiiat servantB generally would make better ladies than ladies would 
make servants. Now, dear mother, what does make a lady ? 

Mrs. P. — ^Poh ! nothing, nothing. 

M. — ^Are you made of nothing, mother ? 

Mrs. P. — No, no ; your simplicity has confused me. There, 
go off, go to the party, and let me hear no more about it. {The 
ekUdren seize each other by the waist, and nm out.^ After all, 
tbe true lady is she who rises above her condition, and not she 
who never would rise, should fortune prove unkind. 



A New Wat to Pay Old Dbbts. — ^Victor Hugo estimates the 
annual cost of maintaining the standing armies of Europe at five 
hundred millions of dollars. This outlay would, in a very few 
years, pay off every national debt of Europe. In a few years more, 
it would, if wisely expended, so equalize the population of the globe, 
by a great system of emigration, tiiat every man might have a fair 
opportunity to earn a competence by his labor. In a few more, it 
would place educational systems on such a basis, and with such a 
scope, that the substance of all the important knowledge in the 
possession of mankind might be imparted to all. In a few years 
mcxre, the area of civilization and Christianity might be enlarged 
till it embraced the habitable earth, and Christendom would mean 
TheWorld. But the wisdom to administer so large a sum for any 
but diabolic purposes, has not yet appeared among men. 
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THE GREAT TEMPTATION OF THE TIMES. 

There is much truth in the foUowmg extract, and as the tempta- 
tion is more likely to be increased and strengthened than to be 
removed, who does not see the propriety and necessity of ^ving 
such instruction in our schools as will make our youth proof against 
such temptations ? He who wonders that young men yield to them, 
cannot be aware of the fact, that systematic instruction in moral 
and religious duties forms no part of the education of nine-tenths 
of our children. — Ed. 

^' I can hardly name a temptation so great and so fearful to a 
man as that of handling money which is not his own ; and if I 
were to offer a special prayer for my son, it would be that he might 
not be tempted in this way. Few, very few, can withstand it. 
And at the present time it has become so common, I had almost 
said so fashionable, for men and boys to spend what is not their 
own, that the moral sense of the community has received a shock 
from which, I am afraid, it will not soon recover. If you steal an 
over-coat to shield you from the blast, the watchman's ratde will 
soon make you sensible that you have disgraced yourself, and you 
are a thief. But if you have taken and used tens of thousands of 
money, not your own, you are not a thief, — ^you are only a — de- 
faulter ! And so common has it become, that tiie sense of shame 
is almost gone, and the sense of guilt seems entirely gone. I can 
now carry back my mind to my college days. A youth, in the 
next class, was remarkable for Ins simplicity and economy of dress, 
and for his careful habits. You would suppose that gold and cop- 
per would be alike in his eye. He grows up, enters upon his pro- 
fession as a lawyer, marries into a very respectable family, and is 
accounted an honest man. He becomes an officer in a money cor- 
poration. You meet him at the Springs, and in the best of soci- 
ety. I take up a paper this very week, and read that , Esq. 

is a defaulter for several times ten thousand dollars ! The pure 
minded youth, — the stem lawyer, who has probably prosecuted 
many a poor wretch for stealing a few dollars, — has been tempted, 
and who is surprised that he yielded ? Who is surprised that he 
is denominated only a— defaulter ? We have almost come to this, 
that places of trust and of handling money, mean littie more than 
places where those may help themselves who can obtain the posts ! 
And it is almost thought to be cowardly, -and hardly worth a para- 
graph in the daily paper, to be a defaulter for a moderate sum. 
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We shall be told that there are high-mmded and honorable men at 
these poets still; — we have no doubt of it; — that there are 
honest poor men who daily handle thousands of money ; — we do 
not doubt it. Sut who does not know that confidence is so shaken 
between man and man, that the whole community are in unuttera- 
ble' smguish I 

^' Oh ! that these young men, just coming upon the stage of 
action, may take warmng from the fearful disclosures now so com- 
mon ! I would have them remember that no man becomes a 
monster, in any crime, at once ; — that there is hardly such a thing 
as Hie first crime in dishonesty ; — that he who allows himself to 
borrow a shilling out of his employer's drawer, with the secret de- 
termination to repay it, has begun a downward course from which 
he will be very likely never to recover ; — for he that is unjust in 
that which is least, will be unjust in that which is much ; — and 
tiie same heart which to-day prompts you to become a defaulter 
for the shilling which you hope to pay, but hope in vun, will here- 
after. If you have the opportunity, lead you to take tens of thou- 
sands which are not your own. How fearfully common it is to see 
it announced that such a man, supposed to be a pattern of integ- 
rity, of morality, of religion even, — ^who was supposed even by his 
.wife to be upright, and honorable, and affluent, has turned out to 
have been a knave for years ! Oh ! never did I understand, till 
lately, how awfully great is the temptation, when we have the 
handling of money not our own ! Most tenderly do I warn these 
young men of the danger ; most earnestly do I beseech them not 
to desire to see money not their own ; not to handle it ; and above 
all, never, never, never borrow a farthing, unknown to the lender, 
with the secret promise of returning it. The first time you do 
that, you have begun to let out the waters, and you will dig more 
and more, till you are carried away by the flood, beyond the pos- 
sibility of ever regaining the shore, and beyond ever returning to 
the place of innocency, — the only safe spot.'* — Mev. J. Todd, 



Content, like the base of a monument, is not afraid of earth- 
quakes ; but pride, like the capital, is easily thrown down. 

Luxury fills the measure by heaping it, but content fills it by 
cutting down the rim. 

Boast not of thy country, but let thy country boast of thee. 
Men who blow their own trumpet waste their breath, and are 
short lived. 
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THE VOICE. 

EUTSACTBD 7BOM THB EbT TO FOWLB^S PhTSIOLOGIOAL DiAGSAMB. 

All animals, including man, are able to make sounds to expr^as 
fear, joy, pain, &c., and these sounds are formed in the larynx or 
box, which is at the top of the trachea or windpipe. These sounds 
are ofben musical, and they are called the voice of the animal, but 
it is only when they are modified by the tongue, palate, lips, teeth, 
&c., tiiat they are dignified with the name of language. The ■ 
Yoic^ of the lower animals seems to be limited to the expr^QH 
of natural emotions, and this is all they need. Man alone has 
thought, sentiment, ideas, detached from his animal nature, aud 
these render it necessary for him to make for himself what is 
called artificial or arbitrary language. 

Some animals, especially birds, are able to make other sounds 
than those which express tiieir instinctive feelings, as the mockiog 
bird which imitates tiie notes of other birds, and the parrot, which 
even pronounces a few words ; but, although imitation enables 
them to do this, it is evident that it is mere imitation, aqd no ideas 
are connected with the words. Difierent animals have difierent 
natural sounds, which may depend upon the various forms of the 
larynx ; but, although men have invented so many languages and 
dialects, we have no reason to think that any race of animals has 
ever altered a single sound, and the hen now clucks, the dog 
barks, and the lion roars, as their progenitors did when they first 
walked before Adam and received their names* 

Language is cUvided into natwal or inarticuiatey and artificial 
or arUcidate, Each passion, afiisction, instinct seems to have 
its peculiar cry, and this natural language is tiie same in all men, 
however their articulate languages may difier. The deaf, who do 
not speak, generally utter sounds, and such unpleasant ones that 
one of the first lessons taught to deaf mutes is the suppression of 
these natural sounds. The class of words called intefyectiom in 
our grammar books, are properly these natural sounds, and if smy 
others are classed with them, it is through ignorance of their true 
nature, or because exclamations are considered synonymous witii 
inteijections. 

Artificial or articulate language is a characteristic of man, and 
to tins, in connection with tihe art of writing, he owes the rank 
which he holds as lord over animals. The natural sounds are un- 
limited, for who can tell in how many ways the interjection Oh ! 
can be sounded ; but the sounds used in articulate language are 
very few in number, and, at the highest estimate, do not exceed 
forty-two. The late attempts to introduce a new English alphabet, 
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in 'Vfhicli no sound shall be represented by more than one charac- 
ter, and no character shall represent more than one sound, has 
led to more careful examination of the sounds used, and will prob- 
ably lead to a great reformation in written language, though the 
language will be spoken as before. 

The voice is stronger in man than in woman, in adults than in 
children, and it acquires much strength by judicious exercise. 
Children should early be taught to exercise the voice, not only to 
give it power but to perfect it The child should, from the first, 
be taught to articulate clearly ; to pronounce distinctly without 
drawling, hesitation, or affectation. Any defect of utterance 
should be early attended to, for the man who has been accustomed 
to a vicious pronunciation in youth, seldom has the patience, if he 
has the ability, to correct it. The vocal organs are so strongly im- 
pressed in youth, that vocal accents or brogues are rarely effaced ; 
and sounds, which the young acquire with ease, are often unatr 
tainable by adults. Hence the propriety of requiring children to 
learn a foreign spoken language earlv, because it is a matter of 
the voice chiefly ; and hence the mistake of requiring the very 
young to study the dead languages, in which intellect, and not 
voice, is chiefly exercised. 

Beading aloud and declamation are useful exercises for persons 
who have no disease ef the chest, but they must not be continued 
too long. Playing on musicalinstruments exercises the respiratory 
organs ; but, tJie more they exercise the diaphragm and the mus- 
cles of the chest and abdomen, the more they should be avoided 
by persons of feeble health. JPersons who cry goods for sale in 
the street, are apt to be seriously diseased, because they use but 
few sounds, and repeat these so often as to fatigue and entirely 
exhaust the vocal organs. Singing is more fatiguing than read- 
ing, but it is useful and pleasant, if practised with moderation. 
The uttering of mere sounds does not so effectually exercise the 
vocal organs as reading does, but when words are distinctly pro- 
nounced in connection with the souads, the exercise is complete. 
The introduction of vocal music into our Common Schools, besides 
its beneficial effects upon the disposition and conduct of children, 
is of great importance, in a physiological point of view, for the 
exercise It gives to the lungs, and the genial influence which it 
exerts, through them, upon the whole system. 

The deaf, as has been said, are not accustomed to form articu- 
late sounds, unless taught to do so by a laborious process ; but 
idiots who hear weU, sometimes have no power to speak, and this 
circumstance seems to corroborate the opinion of Dr. Spurzheim, 
that monkies do not speak because they have nothing to say, and 
not because they are destitute of the necessary organs. It is 
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probable that stuttering has its cause in the brain, and not in the 
vocal organs. It can always be prevented by speaking moder- 
ately, and keeping the lungs well inflated with air. It is sidd 
that, if any stutterer, while speaking, will tap regularly with his 
finger, he will speak without difficulty. One thing is certain, the 
defect can be cured, and without any surgical operation, and every 
parent should attend to its correction as soon as it appears. 

The habit of speaking too fast is often as painful to the hearer 
as that of hesitating, drawling or stuttering ; and in a teacher of 
the young it is a serious defect. Man exercises over his kind a 
prodi^ous influence by means of speech, and too much care can 
not be bestowed upon tins faculty. Nature, if we followed her 
dictates, would generally enable us to express our thoughts and 
emotions with propriety and effect. The passions have great in- 
fluence over the voice ; sorrow is grave, anger boisterous, timidity 
feeble, and fury and terror are often dumb. The character of a 
person is often recognized in his voice. 

Too much food, by filling the stomach, injures the free emission 
of the voice, and those who are rendered fat by eating too freely, 
sometimes lose the voice entirely. Certain substances also injure 
the vocal organs. Acids irritate the mucous membrane of the 
throat ; as do nuts and almonds. Alcoholic drinks give a pecu- 
liar hoarseness to the voice, and cold and moisture do the same. 

Whether tiiere is any necessary connection between the voice 
and gesture may be a question, but it is evident that some per^ 
sons, and even whole nations, make great use of gestures, and 
certain motions of the limbs, the features, and, often, of the whole 
body, sometimes give additional force to the eloquence of the pas- 
sions. But gesture, like speaking, often becomes a matter of 
habit, and the gestures of most speakers have as littie to do with 
their words, as the tones and infleidons of most readers have to 
do with the natural and proper expression of tiie sentiments they 
utter. He is not the perfect orator who '' suits the action to the 
word," but he who smts both the action and the word to the sen- 
timent. The probability is, that if constant attention were pidd 
to the development of tiie human voice, it would improve from 
generation to generation, and become the most exquisite of all 
musical instruments. 



Touth rides best when age holds the reins. If young men 
had knowledge and old men had strength, the world would take 
steps of unusual length. 
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JffOTICB TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

While we were only the Publisher of this Joomai we endearored in Tain 
to induce the State to send a oopj to everj school district in ihe State, 
becanse the Journal contained all the Reports and Documents of the Board 
of Education, all the Laws of the State on Public Instruction, and much 
valuable matter for the edification of teachers. We believed that such a 
distribution of the Journal, reaching, as it would, every teacher and every 
School Committee in actual service, would do more for the improvement of 
teachers and schools than has been done by Normal Schools, which do not 
reach or move one in fifty of the teachers. 

We are happy to say that what the Legislature ought long ago to have 
done, the liberality of a Friend of Education has been moved in part to do 
for them. This Benefiaustor has authorized us, at his expense, to distribute 
five hundred copies of the Journal, one to every School Committee in 
Massachusetts, and the rest to such Committees in Maine and other States 
as we may select. We shall, therefore, send the Journal regularly for the 
rest of the current year to such Committees as are willing to pay the postage, 
which is only a few cents a quarter, and such Committees as are not inlling 
to receive the Journal on such easy terms, have only to return the number, 
directing it to *' The Common School Journal, Boston, Mass.** 

The object of this generous act is, no doubt, the circulation of the impor- 
tant examinations which we are frequently making of the School System of 
Massachusetts, and of the doings of the Board of Education. The time has 
come when the truth must be told, and important reforms made, or the 
whole system of free schools be abandoned. We ask of the committee, to 
whom we may send the Journal, a careful perusal and candid consideration 
of our statements, that justice may be done and the truth established. 



Notice. — Henry W. Quin is our Advertising Agent for New York City, 
Our Publisher wants several active Agents to procure subscribers, and will 
give them a very liberal commission. Subscribers who have not paid in ad- 
vice for the current year are requested to do so immediately. Friends of 
Education willing to imitate the example which is recorded above, will find 
our terms extremely easy. 

{[f^ All Communications, Exchanges, and Books for review, must be di- 
rected to Wm. B. Fowle, West Newton, Mass. 



(IJ* Published semi-monthly, at $1.00 a year, in advance, by Morris 
Cotton, NA. S Cornhill, Boston, to whom all remittances of money should 
be made, free of expense. 

Btaot a RioHABDSOir, Printers, 11 Milk Stre«t, Boaton. 
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[Contiiraed from No. 6, page 87.] 

The next error in education id expreEfsed in these words,-— ^^ li 
is a yery common error to regard education as consisting chiefly 
in the acquisition of knowledge. Persons who entertain this view 
generally estimate knowledge by its extent rather than by its d^Hi.** 
Extent and depth applied' to knowledge often mean the same thki^y 
and neither has a bad sense, extensive knowledge being by no 
means synonymous with shallow or superficial knowledge, which 
the Secretary probably had in view. " If we look into the schoolii^ 
where education is conducted on such a principle, and it would 
not be difficult to find them, we shall see the pupils laboring to' 
store the memory with an immense mass of words add sentenceij. 
which are to them often little better than the words of a deaa 
language, or of (with ?) facts without understanding their nature, 
relatbns or uses." We are bound to like all the Secretary siyi 
in this strain, for we have preached this doctrine mow than thirtr^ 
years, and for more than twenty gave a practical exhibition of otir 
abhorrence of this* abuse of the verbal memory ; but-we do not 
believe^ with the Secretary, that << The ^eaki^ert; pbint bi the wld^ 
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system of American education is its deficiency in thoroughness 
in all the elementary studies," because we believe the general 
neglect of manners and morals infinitely more important than the 
elements of arithmetic or of any other science. Sdll, the neglect 
of thorough instruction in the elements is a prevalent and a serious 
defect, and it will prevail until the teachers are made more th<M> 
ough in the elements. Their deficiency in this respect is dejdor- 
able, as we have had too many opportunities to witness, and henee 
our opposition to that plan of the Secretary, which proposes to 
keep the pupils of one of the Normal Schools an extra year or 
two in order to give them a smattering of Latin and French, when 
they are so deficient in the elementary studies which are taught in 
the District Schools. " In our Academies," says the Secretary, 
^^ pupils enter upon the study of the ancient languages with a very 
defective education," but it is not easy to see why he should thus 
sneer at our Academies, when he is trying to introduce the same 
absurdity into our Normal Schools. The remarks of the Secre- 
tary, however, are very just, but too general to form the basis of 
any action. It is of little use to rail at the introduction of hidier 
studies, if these studies are not named, or to complain of superncial 
instruction in the elementary studies, unless a better method is 
not only described, but enjoined, and insisted upon in Norinal 
Schools and Model Schools, and wherever the influence of the 
Board can be exerted. 

The next fault commented upon is really the same as that just 
noticed. The Report says, ^^ Among the faults observable in the 
mode of teaching in the Common Schools, that of attaching more 
importance to words than to things is conspicuous." Words, 
words, words seem to be the dm of Private as well as Common 
Schools, and we fear the teachers may with justice retort upon the 
Secretary, and ask him whftt else than words he has given them 
in such sentences as these : " Objects stand related to signs or 
symbols as substance to shadow. Language itself should, as fiur 
as possible, be studied from an inner point of view, beginning with 
the thought and thence proceeding to its expression, as from cause 
to effect ; or, to speak more definitely, the words of the author 
should set the understanding and imagination of the pupils at 
work upon the objects or ideas represented, and these, when truly 
and vividly conceived, should give to the words employed their 
more precise import in the connection. In this way language will 
be learned, as it is in common speech, by usage. Teachers do 
not duly consider what a wide difference there is between the 
abstract view of the author, and the more concrete and lifelike 
view of the pupil, &c., &c." Now we will venture to say that 
not one teacher nor one parent in a thousand would take the idea 
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contidned in tiiese words, and if he dng for it, as few do, he would 
not know what to do with it when found, and jet it is only an 
amplification of the old maxtm ^^ Think before you speak.'* 

Many remarks under this head are very judicious, and the con- 
cluding paragraph has such a bearing upon one of our notions, 
that we will copy it entire. " The truth is," says the Secretary, 
^^ the text book can not do the work of the teacher. It may ud 
him, but he will still have more to do mth. the subject than inth 
the author. He will need to pay chief regard to the pupils' 
attainments and mental activity, and aim at evolving new ideas 
from those already possessed. In order to do this, the lan- 
guage employed must be conformed to the ideas entertdned by 
the learner. (That is, the language of the teacher should be 
simple and calculated to explidn that of the book.) At first, only 
a very general idea or outline, so to speak, of the subject in hand 
is apprehended, for the designation of which familiar and popular 
language is best adapted. It is sometimes necessary to cartformy 
for a liMe time^ not only to children's habits of ^taught Ivt to 
their voeabtdary also ; as their ideas become more definite by the 
addition of minuter details to the outlines of the picture previously 
formed in the mind, there will be a demand for greater precision 
in terms, and so there is a natural progression in the accuracy 
and completeness of a pupil's ideas, requiring a corresponding 
progression in language. Books, which are always less specific 
in their adaptations than the words of the teacher, can not be 
exactly conformed to each one's individual wants. Hence the 
necessity of an instructor who can learn the exact wants of his 
pupUsy and bring his thoughts into close contact with theirs.^' 

Vfe are accused of riding the hobby of mutual or monitorial 
instruction, and, believing with the late Judge Woodbury, that 
^4t is the only cUscovery in education that has been made for half 
a century," we plead guilty to a partiality founded on personal 
experience of many years. Now, if we wished to recommend this 
system, we know of no words in which we could better do it, than 
in those of the Secretary just quoted. It is true, as he says, that 
children do not understand text books ; they must be explained ; 
must be expluned in words with wUch the child is familiar, and 
brought down to the level of the child's capacity. In every 
school there will be a few pupils brighter than the rest, to whom 
the teacher can communicate the idea, but the far greater num- 
ber never take the idea, and, therefore, take the words instead. 
The plan of mutual instruction (we like this term better than mon- 
itorial) requires the few who take the idea to impart it to those who 
have failed to do so, befieving that those who act as monitors are 
greatly benefited by the endeavors to explain ; for their own ideas 
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are m^e more distinct, the impression on ibeir minds is inore 
deeply fixed, and the attempt to explcun is an exercise ii| the nse 
of language of more value to them Uian all the technical grammar 
in the world. This, and the belief that the mind and heart of a 
child are never improved by the infliction of corporeal pain, 
though obedience be obtained or the lesson learned ; that is, a belief 
in the advantages of mutual instruction and in the uselessness of 
corporal punishment are our great heresies, and they must go by 
(his name until it is popular for the Secretary and the Board to 
acknowledge them m words, as we have no doubt they do in 
thought and practice. 

Afiber stating the Physiological fact that the powers of the mind 
are gradually or successively developed, the Report very prop- 
erly denounces the common practice of exercising the understand- 
ing to the neglect of the physical powers, the senses, which in child- 
hood are wide awake, and the imagination, which seems to lie 
half way between sense and abstraction. We wish the Secretary 
had said something on the necessity of furnishing our primary 
schools with proper apparatus for exercising the body and limbs, 
and for instructing the senses. We wish he had insisted upon the 
teacher's forming collections of natural objects, by the aid of winch 
useful knowledge of common things may be imparted. Such col- 
lections aid the teacher as well as the pupil, and cultivate in the 
young mind a love of nature, which will, in time, expand into sci- 
ence, and keep out a thousand evils that are always ready to 
occupy a vacant mind. ^^ My plan," said an eminent divine, ^^ is 
to fill the mind with good seed, that there may be no room for any 
tares." We should like to give the whole of the Secretary's 
remarks on this head, but we have not room, and it is far better, 
for him and the public, that we i^ould point out Us errors, since 
ftere is a host ready to praise what no one disputes. 

At the risk of agcdn mounting our hobby, however, we will 
e^xtract a few more words from this section, because, we think, Uie 
Secretary has not fully seen how admirably the mutual system 
provides for what is so necessary in all schools, the reviewing of 
studies, to keep knowledge alive. He says, ^^ It is scarcely a less 
in^rtant principle in teaphing, to make sure of what has once 
been learned, either by constantly reviewing it, or by frequently 
\ismg it in the subsequent paxt of the course* The want of 
attention to this obvious truth renders the knowledge acquired ia 
schools often exceedingly insecure, many thingsi fading firom the 
iffimoTY m order to make room for others. Nottiing that is 
](eaii3^(i at this period should be sJk)w;ed to be forgotten." Now 
Q^ottupg can be worse than the system of teachmg an4 reviewing, 
U^g^i^g f^nd %gettai^^ tha^ a.t present prevfiis* Nobody deiueS: 
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i^t children forget about as fiet as they leam^ nay, quite as faat^ 
if the lesson has only been committed to memory ; nobody denies 
that frequent reriews are indispensable, and that a review is gen- 
erally the same thing, unth most children, as learning the lesson 
anew. In the ordinary way, a season is set apart for review, and 
the children study harder than they do to prepare for ordinary 
recitations. The preparation for examinations and exhibitions, 
which requires every thing else to be set aside, is little else than 
a review, and all parents who have promising children know what 
an anxious and exhausting season it generally is. On the plan of 
mutual instruction, this reviewing is a very simple and very pleas- 
ant affidr. If the older pupils are constantly, or even occasion- 
ally required to teach what they have learned to others, who 
know less tiian they do, the lesson is reviewed most effectually, 
and all the benefits of teaching as well as learning are secured. 
It inll not do to say that the instruction thus ^veh by way oif 
review will be inferior to that given by the teacher, for the teach- 
er can heaf the lesson himself, afterwardB, if he pleases, and so 
make sure of it. But the &ct is, the lower class will get as many 
distinct ideas from the monitor as from the teacher, and often 
mare^ if the monitor has been well taught, for the monitor can 
sometimes ^^ bring his thoughts into closer contact with those of 
the younger children," than the teacher can do for the life of 
him. Let any parent try this with an older and a younger child. 

We diall conclude this portion of our Review by another extract 
from the Report, which embraces an important truth, and suggests 
an essential improvement in the plan of instruction pursued in the 
Common Schools. It is our comfort that at least thirty years ago 
we acted upon the plan which is now proposed by the Secretary, 
and we hope his precept will be more influential ihan our example. 
^^ l%e poweV' says he, ^^ of relieving the understanding or mem- 
ory, wnen fatigued, by exercising the taste or ima^ation, as 
well as the organs of the body in vocal training, drawing and the. 
like, has not yet received due attention. Such things are to the 
mind what oxygen is to the lungs ; they renovate it, and speedily 
put it in a condition for renewed exertion. The mind can no 
more continue to work through one of its faculties, without rest or 
change, than the body can through one set of its muscles. Chaqge 
at smtable intervals is the law of life to both. Those studies^ 
therefi)re, which furnish mental recreation, can be introduced intio 
schools. Without any loss of time. As much can be accomplished 
in the several studies in connection with them as without theih.^ 

We were the first public or private teacher of New En^an£ 
and probably of the United States, that introduccfd vocoA ffcwde^ 
into a Common School, as a general exercise for all the puiSs. 
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We were the first to introduce regular gymnastic exerdies and to 
teach them to our pupils. We were the first to introduce nutp 
drawing, as a general exercise ; the first to teach drawing^ aye, 
and^nttn^, to every cluld in school ; the first in Boston to col- 
lect a cabinet of minerals, plants, bones and other objects to illas- 
trate our lessons in Natural History ; the first to own and use an 
Mr pump,* an electrical machine, a telescope, orrery, and other 
mparatus to illustrate our lessons in Natural Philosophy ; the 
mrst in Boston to introduce the use of the Blackboard (we had a 
dozen) ; the first to abolish corporal punishment in every shape 
and form ; the first to have dancing taught to every pupil, in the 
school room, and under our own eye ; the first to give a free course 
of Lectures (as we did every Winter, to large audiences, for twenty 
years) at our own expense and almost without any asdstance ; 
and the first, some may say, to boast of only doing our duty. We 
did all this, and much more of the same description, and, there- 
fore, we know that what the Secretary says of the advantages of 
such things is true, and the neglect of such things deplorable if 
not criminal. We shall continue our Review in the next number. 



PER-CENTAGE. 



We welcome the following communication from one of the ablest 
teachers in the land, and we hope he will not think us ungrateful 
if, like Oliver Twist, we ask for more. We are glad to find him 
uring Warren Colbum's ^^ first Lessons,"' which has had many 
imitators but no equals. Eb. 

Mr. Editor, — A recent communication in your valuable Jour- 
nal, signed "A. B. T." (C. S. J., January 15, 1862) remmds 
me of a matter I long since intended to communicate for insertion 
in the C. S. Journal, should yocT deem it worth the insertion. 

That excellent work, " Colbum's Rrst Lessons," seems to me 
to be deficient in not having sufficiently illustrated the term ''per 
centJ* and its various applications. I have been, as you know, 
engaged some years in teaching, and have no!; met one pupil in 
one hundred, that had a clear idea of the term ''per cerd.y and it 
mattered little what might be the age of the pupil. Ask pupils 
what is meant by "per cent.^^ and many^^rhaps most, of them, 
will answer ^^so many hundredths." The inference would be 

* The first Air Pomp made in the United States was cast and made from. onrs. 
We bought our Electrical Machine of the Associated Apothecaries of Boston, who 
imported it to lend to the physicians, but found no use for it Most of our apparatus 
WM made by ourself, or under our direction, by mechanics unused to such work, 
and yet this was only thirty yean ago. 
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that they understood their own answer^ such, however, is seldom 
the fact. Follow up this first question by a second, thus, ^^ If I 
purchase 19 feet of plank, which is damaged 12 per cent., how* 
many feet of good plank shall I receive ? " You will be more for- 
tunate than I have ever been, I think, if you get any answer at alL 
The pupil, seeing no hundreds in the question, is lost, bewildered, 
because he has no correct idea of the term ^^per centJ^ So a 
question like this, if answered at all, will, ninety-nine times in a 
hundred, be answered incorrectly : ^^ If I purchase an apple for 
one cent and sell it for two cents, what ^per cent,^ do I gainf^^ 
— or this : ^^ If I purchase an apple for three cents and sell it for 
two cents, what ^per cent.^ do I lose ? " To obviate this deficiency 
in that almost perfect work, " First Lessons," I have been accus- 
tomed to furnish my pupils when they reach the "iVoi^," on page 
135 of QoVburrCs Mrst Lessons, with the following Maniiscript 
Questions J which they are required to study ; and to be prepared 
to answer any similar questions that may be put to them. The 
identical Manuscript Questions are not given to them, nor are 
any answers appended to the Mamiscript Questions when given 
to mj pupils, though I have appended them in sending them to 
jfoUj that your correspondent "A. B. T." may have the pleasure of 
trying her skill, before she tries that of her pupils. I have said, 
^^The identical Manuscript Questions" are not given to the 
pupil, but similar ones. My reason for this course is obvious, 
the pupil must fully understand the principle of each of the Man- 
uscript Questions, or he cannot answer any similar questions; 
and as the pupil knows, beforehand, that similar questions onfy, 
will be asked, he is careful to make himself master of the prin^ 
ciple. I think I see you smile ; I understand that smile ; but 
you must recollect, every body has not attended as many Insti- 
tutes as you have, and consequently does not know there are many 
teachers not competent to make similar questions for pupils. 

To save much needless writing the questions are condensed in 
some respects, and, if necessary, the teacher should state to the 
pupil how the questions are to be understood ; thus the first ques- 
tion should be ^ven out : ^' If I buy a quantity of goods for a cer^ 
tain sum, and sell them so as to gain or lose 10 per cent.,, what 
part of the cost do I gain or losef^^ — and so on. 

Questions. 

1. — ^Buy for a certain sum, sell so as to gain or lose 10 per 
cent.^ what part of cost do I gain or lose? '^. 2. — Gain 11 
per cent., what per cent, do I sell for ? Ill per cent. 8. — Gain 
12^ per cent., yfhsLtpart of cost do I sell for ? f . 4. — Lose 6 J 
per cent., ivhsA per cent, do I sell for ? 93| per cent. 5. — Lose 
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'8. — ^Lose f of co8t^ what |?er cewf . do I sell for ? 62 J per cent, 

cent.j 

what j^art of «i^7n« received do I b«ef ^\. 12. — ^Zx^m 33^ per 
cmt,^ what jt?ar< of sums received did I buy for ? |. 

1. — ^Buy for 11 cents, sell so as to gain or lose 11 per centy 
what do I ffain or fo«c? ^iV^ cents. 2. — Buy for 12 cents, 
sell so as to gain 12^ per centy what do I sell for ? 13^ cenfii. 
8. — ^Buy for 16 cents, sell so as to lose IS^ per eentj what do I 
idl for r 13 cents. 4. — Buy for 11 cents, sell for 13 cents j 
YfhsLt per cent do I gain? 18^ per cent. 5. — Buy for 13 
c^ts, sell for 60 cents j what jt?«r cent, do I sell for ? 384^\ per 
cent. 6. — Buy for 13 cents, sell for 11 cents^ what|?er cent, do 
I lose ? 15^\ per cent. 7. — Buy for 50 cents, sell for 13 cenU^ 
yihaXper cent, do I sell for ? 26 per cent. 8. — Sell for 11 centa 
and gain 11 per cent., what do I gain? l-jVi cents. 9. — Sell 
&r 12 cents, and gain 12^ per cent.^ what did i luy for 7 IQf 
cents. 10, — Sell for 16 cents and lose 18J jt?er cetit.j what did 1 
lose f 3 A: cents. 11. — Sell for 15 cents and lose 33^ per cent.^ 
what did i Jmy for ? 22^ cents. 12. — Sell for 11 cents and 
gpAn. 6 ceifits^ what j^er cerd do I gain f 83^ per cent 13. — 
Sell for 13 cents and gain 9 cents^ what per cenU do I sell &r ? 
825 per cent. 14.— Sell for 11 cents and lose 5 centSj what per 
cM. do I lose f Zl\ per cent, 15. — Sell for 13 cents, and cose 
26 cents y what^^er cent, do I seU for ? 33^ per cent 

Tour correspondent "A. B. T." may posribly doubt whether 
children are conjpetent to answer the questions, so, to put her 
doubts fully at rest, I state, that I have never found one incomr 
petent. The youngest child I recollect to have studied them was 
not nine years of age. When pupils have been properly taught 
and have reached thus far in ^^ Colbum's First Lessons," they are 
found fully competent to answer every one of the twenty-seven 
questions readily. It may be proper to remark, however, that 
my pupils attend to written and intellectual Arithmetic, as soon as 
they can read; and that they are taught to read and write 
together, and I believe^ Mr. Editor, in that respect your course 
af^ mine have been similar. As they attend to written a? well 
a&i'i^tellectual Arithmetic, a^ I before sdd, they have generally 
Ij^rned to change complex fractions into simple ones, (in tbnr 
imttim Arithmetic} be&re.they rea^h tins pa^ of ^^ first Le^ 
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aoas,^ if th^y Aonld Bot thiis have leanaed^ a very few minirtes 
oa the Vlack-board wUl enable ihem to do it. I mention this eir- 
ramatance, becaase, as the identical manosoript qnestioBS are 
never to be giyen, but only ^milar (Hies, it may very frequently 
happen that so simple a question as the 11th question in the first 
seriea may not be ^ven to the pupil. To illostrate my meanings 
all acquainted with Spamsh coins will see at once that 18f per 
cent, equals three Spanish coins which we Bostonians call ^^ four- 
pence-halfpennies," and that these three coins we know are -^ cf 
a dollar, or 100 cents ; that, consequ^itiy, I lose ^ of the cest> 
of the goods, and received (^ — ^ :;=) ^ only of their coat ; 
and th^ the A of the cost (josf) are ^ of the |f of the oost^ 
(receivedy. But, suppose the 11th question of the first series had 
been put thus, which is similar, '^ If I sell a quantity of goods for 
a certain sum and lose 4f per cent., what part of the sum re- 
ceived do I losef^^ If the pupil cannot change complex inta 
mmple fractions, he will probably find the question too difficult. 
Supposing, Um toAnow how to do this, he will probablv solvet 
the question intellectually, thus, 100 — 4f = 95f , and 4f is 

4f ^ 

^ of 95f ; and ^ = ^\\ = ^^ Answer. 

If the pupil should not know how to change complex into mm- 
ple fractions, take him ta the blackboard, give him the rule, illus- 
trate it by every variety of example, give him the chalk (xfterwardi^ 
stand by him at the blackrboard till he too has solved one qoea^ 
tion.of each kind. First the rule, ^^ The numerator and denomi, 
nator must both be fractions, or made such, then multiply the^ 
numerator of the numerator by the denominator of the denomini^ 
tor fo]^ the numerator of the simple fraction, and multiply the 
numerator of the denominator by the denominator of the numerar. 
tor for the denominator of the simple fraction." Examples^; -« 

and so on« When at the black-board, the teacher should take 
the rule to {ueces and show the pupil that it is correct, and neither 
allow 14m, nor force him '^ to go it, blind," as the jockeys say. 
Let him do it something in this way, — What part of 2 cents is 1. 
cent ? 1^. What part of 5 cents are 3 cents ? |. What part of 6 
oranges are 5 oranges ? ^. What part of 7 ninths are 8 ninths ? 
|;« You see then that one fraction (f) can be the part of 
another fractipn (^ just as well as one whole thing can be the 
part of any number of wJwle things, but the things must he alik^M 
Yen. cannot tell what part of 7 apples 4 oranges are^ because thiO^ 
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things are not alike ; so you can not tell at once what part 5 ieth 
enihs (4) 8 fifths (|) are ; but, if yon can make them alike you 
can easily tell. Thus, what part of a dollar is a ^^ninepence" ? 
Here the things are not alike and yon cannot tell at once ; you 
most first make them alike, and then you can tell. A dollar is 
100 cents ; a ^^ninepence" is 12^ cents , 12^ cents are -^ of 
100 cents. Now, though the numerator and denominator are 
alike, inasmuch as they are cents, still you see we have a fraction 
in the numerator. Let us get rid of it. 12i cents = ^ of a 
cent ; and 100 cents = ^§^ of a cent ; 25 halves of a cent 
are ^^ = ^ of 200 heUves of a cent ; and we thus get rid of our 
complex fraction (^^) and get in its stead (\') a simple fraction. 

Now our rule does the same thmg ; observe : -L = II = 44 

Here f and ^ are not alike, and we make them so by reducing 
both to 77ths, which is done by multiplying the two denominators 
together ; and, in all cases, fractions may be thus made alike ; 
but, as we have no use for this common denominator (77) our rule 
merely directs us to get the numerators, which you see always 
make the result. So in this example : — 

^ r — -^ == ^^ — \ 115. the part within the parenthe- 

ma may be emitted as perfectly useless, thus : 3| you know are 
equal to ^ this is the numerator of the complex fi:tiction, and hence 
^* the numerator of the numerator " is 19. This is all we wish to 
know, at present^ of it ; we multiply this by the '^denominator of 
the denommator," (which is always the same as that of the frac- 
tion in the denominator of the complex fraction,) in this case 7, 
and we get for a product (19 M 7 =) 133, to make the nume- 
rator of the simple fraction, (or result,) you see the numerator is 
133 (^f §)• So with respect to the denominator of the complex 
fraction (4f), which you know is equal to ^, and consequentiy 
'^ the numerator of the denominator" of the complex fraction is 
30, this is all we wish to know about it at present ; this is to be 
multiplied by " the denominator of the numerator " (which is 
always the same as that of the fraction in the numerator of the 
complex fraction,) in this case 5, we get for a product (30 M 
5 =) 150, to ma^e the denominator of the simple firaction (or 
result). You see the denominator is 150 (^^)j hence you see 
that a little practice will soon enable you to make the numerator 
and denominator of the complex fractions (as the rule requires) 
fractions; you also see that, though these fractions must be made 
alike, there is no necessity of expressing their common denomina- 
tor, as it forms no part of the simple fraction (or result). 
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Now turn jour back to the black-board, and let me hear you solve 
a question or two. 1 _. what ? Aniwevj 5 times 9 are 45 ; 

* 64 

6 times 7 are 42 ; 44 = \\. Very •well. _£ = what ? An- 

9wery 8 times 5 are 15 and 1 makes 16, and 7 times 16 are 112 ; 

7 times 6 are 42 and 8 make 45, and 3 times 45 are 135, |^f . 
Very well, I think joa understand it. Now answer me at once ; 

all I wish is simply the ofMwer. I -= what ? Answer^ J|. 

Right. 1 =, what ? ^. Right. M = what ? if Right, 
f 8 

Z. = what ? If. Right. Il ^ what ? f^. Right. 

5f 24 

I believe you now understand it, and you tnay take your seat. 

I have endeavored, Mr. Editor, to be brief ; but, perhaps I 
may have been obscure, and thus have fsdled both in brevity and 
clearness. If so, just publish as much or as little of this communis 
cation as you please, or none at all, if you think proper, as I do not 
sigh to see myself in prints even anonymously. If you should 
publish any part of this hasty article, let me add one word to your 
correspondent "A. B. T." If she has time to spare to solve the 
tutial puzzling arithmetical questions that are inserted in many 
arithmetics, merely to cause them to be sold, an ^^ old head " 
would inform her, that she will probably find her time more profit- 
ably employed in learning something more connected witli the 
pracHecU concerns of life. Many of the puzzling questions in- 
serted in Arithmetics, have nothing to do with Arithmetic, as such, 
and they cause a deplorable loss of time.* 

With best wishes for the success of your Journal, and that you 
may be properly and ably supported in your independent course, 
1 am, Mr. Editor, 
y Yours, &c., Nbmo. 



He who pretends to know every thing is a fool ; he who pre- 
sumes to know nothing is on the way to wisdom. The satisfied 
never progress. 

* We believe that one*haIf of the time that has been spent by the teachers of New- 
England in discussing the qnestion *' What is the product of 26 cents multiplied by 
26 cents ? " if spent in makmg shirts at five cents apiece, would have done the teach- 
ers more good, and would have saved many from the disgraceful confession that they 
can not afford to take an Educational Journal. Ed. 
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SONG FOB THIKKEBS. 



BT GHABLE8 SWAIN. 



Take the spade of persererance, 

Dig the neld of progrefls wide ; 
Every rotten root of taction 

Uoriy up and cast amde : 
Every stubborn weed of Error ; 

Every seed that hurts the soil ; 
Tares, whose every growth is error,— 

Dig them ont^ whate'er the toil I 

Give the stream of edncatioti 

Broader channel, bolder force ; 
Hori the stones of persecution 

Out, where'er they block its course: 
Seek for strength in self-exertion ; 

Work, and roll have faith to wut ; 
Close the crooked gate to fortune ; 

Make the road to honor straight ! 

Men are agents for the future I 

As they work, so ages win 
Either harvest of advancement, 

Or the product of their sin ! 
FoUow out true cultivation. 

Widen education's plan ; 
From the majesty of nature 

Teach the miyesty of man ! 

Take the spade of perseverance, 

Dig the field of progress wide ; 
Every bar to true instruction 

Caorry out and cast aside : 
Feed the plant whose fruit is wisdom ; 

Cleanse fh>m crime the common sod ; 
So that from the throne of Heaven 

It may bear the glance of God. 



■*• 



CHABADE. 



Mj/irsi is what this Journal needs, 
My M€Oond^ what it aims to be^ 

My uikole is what it ne*er will provt, 
Till Hones^s good policy. 
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PLAYING FISH. 

The other day, as I was going to the Post Office in my yiUage, 
I saw a rosy litde fellow, not more than six years old, standing at 
lea^t ankle deep in a puddle caused by the melting snow. He 
had a long switch in Ins hand, to the end of which a string was 
attached with 2^ stone, and this be kept busily moving m the 
water. Supposing he had lost something and was trying ta 
recover it, I asked him what he had lost. ^^ Nothing," said he, 
with a smile and a leer, ^^ I^m only playing Jish,^^ 

X passed on, but the answer of the boy did not pass out of my 
npnd. ^^ Flaying fidi," thoughti I, what a comment upon educar 
tion is contained in this reply ! The little fellow has left the 
comforts of home, the dry land, and the company of his fellows, 
to play fish, to find pleasure in imitating what at best is a cruel 
exercise of power and skill. How much better would it be for 
him and for the world, if, instead of playing fish, he could be 
laught to play Idndness to animals, and benevolence to man. 

When I reaqhed the Post Office, I learned that there was to 
be a great gathering of troops in a neighboring field, and that & 
sham-fight was to ts^e place in honor of a distinguished patriot 
whose birth day was to be celebrated. I could already hear the 
drums, and many boys and men, expecting great pleasure from 
the show, were constantly arriving. Among the rest, as eager 
as any one to enjoy the sham^ght, whom should I see, forcing 
his way through his elders, at iiie risk of being trampled under 
their feet, whom should I see, but my little fisherman. Ah, 
thou^t I, here is another lesson in the same school, his elders are 
^^ playing fidi," and are training themselves to become ^^ fishers 
of men ! " - 

^^ How are you, agam, my little fisherman 7 " said I. ^^ Did 
you catch any thing in tiie puddle 7 " ^^ No, sir, not exactly," 
said he, ^^ but I mean to fish in the brook next Summer." ^^ You 
have come to see the soldiers," said I. ^' Yes, sir," said he, 
*^ they are going to have a splendid sham-fight presently." 
*^ What is a sham-fight ? " said I, merely to hear his answer. 
^^ 0," sidd he, swelling at the idea of his superior knowledge, 
^> why don't you know what a sham-fight is ? I never seed one, 
but tikey tell me the soldiers have sides, and make believe kill 
each other." " Well, my boy," said I, " don't you think this is 
like playing fish in the puddle 7 " ^^ Not exactly," said he, clos- 
ing his right eye and throwing his head on his left shoulder, for 
they never ca^h fi#b in puddles, and the sham-fighters do some? 
tii|ieyi kiU.o^e ^o^ier." 
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^^ What will jrott take to go home now, and not stay to see Uie 
fight ? " swd 1. " 0, 1 don't know," said he, " that would be 
too bad." "Have you a litUe kitten?" s^d I. "No, cdr," 
said he, " I had one once, but my brother sot a dog on it, and he 
killed it." " Have you any chickens ? " " No, I had a little 
one once, and my brother killed it by trying how near he conld 
throw a stone without hitting it. But he did hit it, though, and 
it died." " Well, my little fellow, if you will go home witti me 
now, I wiU give you a little kitten and two little chickens?'* 
** For my own ! " excliuimed the little fisherman. " Yes, for 
your own." " I *11 go right away," sidd he, " and if my brother 
touches these as he did the others, I '11 pay him for it." " I will 
give him some too, smd I, and dien he will help take care of 
yours. Come, get into my wagon, and let us be gone ! " On 
the way, I conversed with the child, and found thai his dispo^- 
tion was naturally kind and benevolent, and my hope is, that, by 
giving him some little animals on which he may exercise his affec- 
tions, I may create in him a tender feeling towards the lower 
creation, and thus lay the foundation for a character that will 
prefer to " play benefit others," rather than to " play fish " in 
the puddle or on the battle-field. 



PARLEY'S FIRST BOOK OF HISTORY. 

" Thb First Book op History combined with Gbooraphy, 
contaimng the History and Geography of the Western Hemis- 
phere, for the use of Schools ; by the author of Peter Parley's 
Tales, illustrated by numerous Engravings and Colored Maps. 
A revised and improved edition, with important additions." 

It seems to be a work of supererogation to recommend a work 
by Peter Parley, but we can not forbear to add our testimony to 
that already borne, because we believe the author of this book 
has made a really useful book, and one which, if taught with only 
tolerable fidelity, must make an indelible impression upon the 
youthful mind. 

There can be no doubt that the best way to teach Geography 
is by connecting it with History, so that when any place is shown 
to the child, its location may be fixed in his mind by the incidents 
that have made it worthy of being mentioned. The child who 
should pass a remarkable man without knowing that he was so, or 
why he was distinguished, would hardly observe him, and could 
not be expected to notice his form or features so as to recognise 
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bim agidn, or describe him to others ; but, point him out to the 
eluld, and tell him for what he has been distinguished, and he be- 
comes an object of interest, and his features will never be for- 
gotten. 

What is true of persons is as true of places and such other 
matters as belong to the department of Geography, and the His- 
tory before us has been so judicious in the selection of places and 
events, and so happy in the description of the latter, that both 
place and event must by the law of association be easily learned, 
and permanently retained. 

The edition just issued is a great improvement upon previous 
editions, and seems to leave nothing to be desired in this depart- 
ment of elementary instruction. We shall hope no longer to see 
in our schools places pointed out to which no ideas are attached, 
and events related which have no local habitation. 



BUSINESS TECHNICALS. 

[For the Joarnal.] 

The language of Price-Currents, in commercial newspapers, is 
ofben amusing, and it is not uncommon to see announcements some- 
what like the following. 

Railroad Stocks, though languid^ are beginning to look up. 

Feathers are heavy ^ but Lead is growing light. 

Spirits are hw, in prospect of the Msdne law, but Cordials are 
rimng. 

Oranges B.roflaty but Figs are becoming more firm. 

Dry Goods are a drug, and Domestics are slack. 

Lumber is short, and holders are more stiff. 

Flour is dead, but Hops are quick. 

Nuls are dull, and all Provisions dished for the present. 

Cattie, neat, are brisk, and Swine east/. 

Coal is /air, and Wood has a better feeling since the cold set in. 

Wool is lively, and Cotton beginning to move. 

Molasses sticks in first hands ; Candles are tending upwards. 

Fish are steady, and Hemp in less demand. 

Hides, salted, are smarter, but Indigo holders look blue. 

Hops are less active, and Crash is more quiet. 

Soap, common, rvhs hard ; Ashes abundant and fine. 

Teas, black, hold their grounds, but Greens are quite flat. 

Hay is doum, and Hoops are getting tight. 

lame is unusually slack, and Spice in season. 

Specie is below par, but Brass still commands a premium. 
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TO THOSE ¥rHO ADVERTISE. 
In ftdditkm to our sabseriben, <mr Journal is sent to 500 ^ifbrettt Sclwol 
Comndttees in New-England, and probably presents the best advertising 
medium for Books, Apparatus, and every thing else relating to Schods and 
to education. Adyertisements are solicited. 

TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
A Friend to Education has authorired us to send, at his expense, 500 
copies of this Journal to School Committees who will pay the postage on it 
We have selected all those of Massachusetts, and about 200 of Maine. The 
postage is about ten cents a year. It is to be hoped that Committees will 
read it, lend it to their Teachers, and then put it in the District Library. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
We ask prompt payment of your subscriptions, because we need tbe 
money, to pay the Printer, the Paper Maker, and the Publisher. The pres- 
ent Editor has never yet received the first cent for his services, although 
the greater part of every number consists of original matter. 

THE LAW IN REGARD TO PERIODICALS. 

Subscribers who do not give express notice to the contrary, are consid- 
ered as continuing. If the paper continues to comCf one of two things la 
certain,— either the notice has not reached the Publisher, or the subscriber 
owes some arrearages, and by law is responsible for all papers sent, vntil 
the whole arrearage is paid. It is very common for subscribers to suppose 
that they have given notice to the Publisher, because they have spoken to 
the Postmaster, or refused to take the paper out of the office. Because a 
subscription is payable in advanee, he who pays for one year has no ri^t to 
expect that the paper will not be sent a second year, because he does not 
send his dollar. We do our duty, whether he does his or not 

THE PUBLISHER'S NOTICBw 

Hbnry W. Qoin is our Advertising Agent for New York City. 

Asents to obtain Subscribers will be allowed a liberal commission. 

Mnlnted. — Some Friend who will pay the expense of sending the Jour- 
nal to 500 more School Committees, and about as many poor Clergymen and 
Teachers. What liberal soul wishes to be made fat ? 
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EEVIEW OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OP 
THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION, IT BEING THE THIRD OF THE 
PRESENT SECRETARY. — 1861. 

[Continaed from No. 7, page 102.] 

The Grading of Schools is the next subject touched upon hy 
the Secretary, and it may be caUed his hobby, though it is the 
same thatwas ridden, but not raised, as some suppose, by hi3 
predecessor. The Grading of Schools has been rendered neces- 
sary by the defective method of teaching which has prevailed in 
our schools. K children of all ages are in the same school, the 
teacher, it is said, cannot manage and teach them, for he must 
have many classes and many branches; and if he has many 
classee, his time is frittered away among them, and if he has to 
teach many branches, it is doubtful whether he will be competent 
to teach them equally well. If, however, the pupils are numer- 
ous, and the school a large one, tiie difficulty of managing them 
being added to the impediments just mentioned, the result is gen- 
erally a failure. To remedy this, the Secretaries propose to 
separate the older and better pupils, and teach them apart^ in 
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what is called a High School ; to separate the youngest and teach 
them apart, in what is called a Primary School ; and then to let 
the others form an Intermediate or Grammar School, or both, for 
some towns have the whole foar grades. Tins arrangement, it is 
said, reduces the number of classes, but, as the number of chil- 
dren in a class must be increased, we are told that the children of 
each class will be more equal in their attainments, and a larger 
number can be taught by one teacher, it being as easy, say tiie 
fiiends of the grading system, for a teacher to teach a large 
number as a small one, if they are properly graded. 

In Vol. XII of this Journal, we considered this system in all 
its bearings, and showed that it is a mistake, that it only half 
cures liie defect complained of, and is neither so convenient, so 
economical, nor so effectual as the common mixed method would 
be, if the teacher were allowed to use his best pupils as assistants. 
In the last Report of the Secretary, the chief topic was this 
Gh*ading of Schools, and in our Review of that Report (Vol. 
Xni, No. 12 to 14 inclusive) we carefully examined all his 
arguments, and, as we think, showed their futility. The present 
Report is not so much a direct argument in favor of GracUng, as 
an indirect one arismg from a description of what should be 
taught in the different grades. We shall content ourselves, there- 
fore, mth referring our readers to what we have already said on 
the general question, and with making such further remarks as 
may arise from the perusal of the present Report. 

We regret that it is so unpopular and so useless almost, to 
bring experience and common sense in opposition to the theories 
of our Board of Education, but somebody must do it, and if we 
can not effect a reform, we can make the attempt, and prepare 
the way for those who shall live in a more enlightened day, and 
operate under more favorable circumstances. 

" With an Infant Department," says the Report, " the Public 
Schools ought, in geneiul, to have nothing to do." And imme- 
diately we are told, that ^^ it is not necessary for our purpose, to 
include a plan of study for the High Schools;" and why? 
because ^' it will be easy to regulate tibese, if the lower schools 
are properly organized, and their work well done," How much 
of error and inconsistency is crowded into these few words ! The 
Secretary needs not to say any thing about the plan of study in 
High Schools, because it will be easy to regulate these, if, &c. 
But this if J this condition, does not exist, and will not very 
speedily, and the plan for a High School is as necessary as that 
for a Primary School. The reason given for silence in regard to 
£Dgh Schools, is just as applicable to the Primaries, and it would 
have been just as proper for the Secretary to say, he needs not 
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to say ftnj thing abont the plan of etady in Primary Schools, . 
" becauae it vill be easy to regulate tbeae, if the (infant) schools 
are properly organized and their work well done." If any &ct ifi 
generally felt and acknowledged by teachers, it ia, that few chil- 
dren are propA'ly trained before tiiey are sent to tbe Primary 
Schools, and most of the difEculty encountered by the teacher, in 
educating the youngest pupils, arises from the neglect or the 
ilijadicious treatment ivbich the children have previously expe- 
rienced. Why, then, the public should not provide for the educa- 
tion of the in&nt as well as for the older child, it will be difficult 
far ttie Secretary to say, unless he thinks it a sofficient objection, 
to say, that our grandfathers had no Infant Schools and why 
should we. Had the Secretary allowed that such schools were 
necessary in a perfect system of public instruction, but impracti- 
oable in the present imperfect state of society, we should not 
have objected to the remark, although we might have repeated 
what we have elsewhere said, that the Massachusetts School 
System is not sufficiently comprehensive, because it makes no 
provision for the education of children under four years of age, 
and none for ignorant adults who are swarmmg in our cities and 
viUages. An attempt has been made in Salem, Providence, and 
Boston, to do something for the adult population, but we believe 
oor Board of Education have never called the attention of the 
people or the Legislature to this important subject, and the ohari- 
tiAle adult schools are languishing on without reaching a 
thousandth part of the evil. We have already uttered our pro- 
test agunst the conduct of the general government, which allows 
anmes of ignorant paupers to enter our States without providing 
for their support or their instruction, but our cry has met with no 
response from the people or the press, and, in the present state of 
parties, the chances are ten to one that nothing will be done till 
it is too late to save bur institutions. We have never yet met 
mth a man, an American, who did not allow that the danger is 
imnunent, and the position taken by this Journal the true one, but 
we do not recoUeot any where to have seen any public expression 
of fear of the former or approbation of the latter. 

The law of the Commonwealth does not limit the age at which 
a child or adult may be received into the schools, although it very 
unfurly distributes the school money according to the number cf 
children between the ages of five and fifteen, without regard to 
the number of pupils who attend the schools, of whom a largo pro- 
portion are imder five or over fifteen years of age. In the coun- 
try, there has seldom been any restriction in regard to age, and a 
pn^ as old as twenty-five years is occasionally seen ; but, in Bos- 
ton, a singular rule has existed ever since 1790, and perhaps Ion- 
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ger. Boys over fourteen have been excluded from the Bcbools, 
and deprived of the means of a public education, unless they have 
previously entered the High schools, and girls were obliged to 
quit the schools at fourteen, until about twenty-five years ago, 
when they were allowed to stay till sixteen, to o&et the refusal to 
them of a High school. We maintain, and have always indsted, 
that the Board of Education are appointed not to steer the sys- 
tem in the old track, but to improve, and, as far and fast as possir 
ble, to perfect it. 

The Secretary declines saying any thing in regard to the plan 
of High schools, that is in regard to the branches taught in them, 
and, perhaps^ in regard to the best manner of teaching these 
branches. Now, in this we believe he dodges a very important 
duty. No question agitates the State more than that of High 
schools, and the towns and the Legislature are perplexed to know 
what to do in regard to them. A large number of towns are at 
this moment liable to be fined for not complying with the reqiusi* 
tion of the law, and yet no one fines them, because it is evident 
that there are difficulties in the way, which entitle the to¥n[i8 to 
much forbearance. In our own town, there are six or seven ^- 
lages on the outskirts of the large township, and there is no cen- 
tral village where a High school can be located, nor is it at all 
likely that, if there were a central school, it would be of any use 
to three-quarters of the children. After discussing the matter 
several years, the town at last agreed to request the School Com- 
mittee to appoint two teachers of the many Grammar schools who 
shall be acquiunted with Greek and Latin, and not to alter the 
present an'angement of schools. As the Secretary lives in our 
town, and wrote the Report on which the above action was based, 
it is a little singular that he has not alluded to this trouble in his 
Annual Reports, and does not see that the arrangement he has 
proposed for his own town is directly in the face of his favorite 
plan of Graded Schools. By a High school, the law undoubtedly 
mtended a school where only the Higher English Branches, ^th 
Greek and Latin, should be taught ; that is, something above the 
Grammar schools ; but, by the proposed arrangement, the Gram- 
mar and High school are blended, and the beauties of gradation 
lost. Let it not be supposed, however, that we objected to the 
arrangement. We voted for it with our whole heart, and hidled 
it as tiie harbinger of a general reform. 

Nearly all the difficulty that has arisen in regard to High 
schools has arisen from devotion to a relic of the dark ages, which 
is as much venerated by a few literary bigots, as the splinters of 
the trtie cross are by the Catholics, and with about as much 
rMton^^-w^ allude to the study of Lfttin and Greek. If these 
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branches were not required, it would be perfectly easy to have as 
many High schools as there are Grammar schopls in every town. 
There is no reason on earth why these dead languages should be 
taught in the public schools, any more than French or German. 
Nay, thousands need the^e living languages to one who needs the 
dead. Our Colleges feel the change of sentiment that has come 
over the world in this respect, and every year they find it neces* 
sary to relax and yield more and more to it. The old system is 
'only upheld by a few who believe that the study of these ancient 
languages has a tendency to discipline the mind, and who mistake 
a recollection of the amoenilies of College life for a love of the 
languages that are associated with it. The necessity of a knowl* 
edge of Greek and Latin to make a great man or a good man, a 
well informed man or a useful man, a scholar, a scientific man, a 
plulosopher, a lawyer, physician or even a minister of the Gospel^ 
is getting to be an obsolete idea. It will not be long before the 
old colleges will ^ve it up, or new ones will bo established to take 
their place, and administer to the present wants of this busy and 
progressive world. It is high time for the Legislature to abolish 
that clause of the school law which makes it necessary to provide 
for instruction in the dead languages, and we wonder that, in 
these days of reform, when our Governor, Ideut. Governor, Sec- 
retary' of State, President of the Senate and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to say nothing of several of our Presidents, 
owe nothing to these languages, something is not done to place 
them where they belong, where the half dozen who need them 
may get at them, but where they will not be in the way of the 
miUions who do not need them. Let us not be misunderstood ; 
we have studied both Latin and Greek, and have been placed 
where we have been able to learn their true value. This value 
we do not underate. Our life has been spent among literary and 
professional men, and we know pretty well the extent of their 
classical knowledge, and the real advantage they have derived 
from it. The Ancient Classics are wonderful productions, and 
worthy of the attention of those who have leisure to study them, 
but all the useful knowledge they contain, all the science, all the 
truth, can be better understood by the translations we possess, 
and not more than one man in a whole generation adds any thing 
to what we already know in regard to these works. The thous* 
ands who study these languages seldom learn enough to enable 
them to read with ease ; they begin to forget what they have 
learned while they are in college ; and, when they leave the seat 
of learning, they so often leave their Greek acid Latin behind 
them, that the old epigram which accounts for the great learning 
of the English. Universities is full of meaning. 
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No wonder that Cambridge and Oxford profonnd 
Do 80 much in classical learning abonndf 
When each carries thither a little each day, 
And we meet with so few who bring any away. 

To return to our High school. We believe that many of the 
best teachers in the State are competent to teach every thing 
required in the Boston English High school, though they are igno- 
rant of Greek and Latin. In Boston they have always taught 
Greek and Latin in a separate school, but the villages can not^ 
famish pupils enough for such a separation, and the few children 
that study what the Secretary calls ^'tJie languages" in the village 
High schools, though not more than half a dozen, give the teacher 
more trouble than three times their number in any other branch, 
even when they recite the same lesson ; but, when they recite 
different lessons, great injustice must be done to the rest of the 
pupils, or the exercise must be a mere sham. There is no cure 
for the evil but to give up Greek and Latin, and let the one in 
ten thousand, who may wish to study those obsolescent languages, 
learn them of his minister, or at one of the forty or more acade- 
mies where they are taught. The greatest good of the greatest 
number should be the object, but this will never be obtained while 
the Board of Education proper is composed of men who, perhaps 
without any exception, entertain the old notions on the subject of 
Classical Learning. The sentiments we have expressed are in 
the minds of a large majority of our citizens, and we hope the 
people will not let another generation pass away without a settle- 
ment of the question what new branches do the times require to 
be introduced into the schools, and ^hat old branches may with 
advantage be laid aside. We shall consider the Secretary's plan 
of education in Graded schools in our next number. 



TH£ DEPARTED.— E. B. Browhing. 

And, O beloved voices, upon which 

Ours passionately call, because ere long 

Ye break off in the middle of that song , 

We song together softly, to enrich 

The poor world with the sense of love, and witch 

The heart out of things evil, — I am strong, 

Knowing ye are not lost for aye among 

The lulls with last year's thrush. God keeps a niche 

In Heaven to hold our idols! and albeit 

He brake them to our faces, and denied 

That our close kisses shoidd impair their white, — 

I know we shall behold them raised, complete, — 

The dust shook from their beauty,— .fflonfied — 

New Memnotts singing in the greiat (Sod-light. 
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MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS 

SCHOOLS. 

[We have found the following letter in the Old Colony Memo- 
rial, published at Plymouth, October 4, 1845, and, beUeving that 
it is too important to' be lost, we transfer it to our Journal. The 
trifling effect hitherto produced by our Normal Schools may lead 
some to doubt whether their ori^n is a matter of any importance, 
but we think it will one day be seen that such schools are an 
essential part of a public system, and our own schools, under an 
improved organization, perhaps, will yet show that there was no 
mistake in founding them, whatever errors may have crept into 
their management The pioneers in the reform of our school 
system must not be forgotten, though they were guilty of the 
same Ugh iareason that we are perpetrating now. Ed.] 

The communications in our former numbers, respecting the 
Bridgewater Normal School, and the late annual address before 
the pupils, have induced a friend of Mr. Brooks to write him and 
ask about his first movements in the Old Colony. He reluctantly 
yielded to write an account ; but, as it connects itself so closely 
with the cause of education in our commonwealth, we think our 
readers may be glad to see it. — Old Colony Memorial. 

Boston, September 2d, 1845. 

My Dear Sir, — You ask me to print my address, delivered 
at Bridgewater, before the Normal School. I thank you for the 
compliment implied in such a request, but, my friend, the time 
has passed for such a necessity. Our battle with ignorance and 
prejudice has been fought in the Old Colony, and the victory is 
ours ; and there had better not be any parade of the old solmers 
quite yet. Some educational antiquary, in his pardonable weak- 
nelss, may show my lectures fifty years hence, as they sometimes 
show old cannon. They are fast growing into the sere and 
yellow leaf, so pray excuse me. 

You ask about tiie educational movements in the Old Colony 
with which I was connected. The story is very short, and to 
most persons must be very uninteresting. 

While in Europe, in 1833, 1 became interested in the Prussian 
system of education. I sought every ocoasum to enlarge my 
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knowledge of its nature and action. A good opportunity came to 
mc nvithout my seeking it. The King of Prusma had smt Dr. 
Julius, of Hamburg, to this country for the purpose of collecting 
information concerning our prisons, hospitals, schools, &c. I hap- 
pened to meet the doctor in a literary party, in London, and he 
asked me to become his room-mate on board ship. I did so ; and 
for forty-one days was with him listening to his descripti(ms of 
German and Prussian systems of instruction. I was resolved to 
attempt the introduction of several parts of the system into the 
United States. I formed my plan and commenced operations by 
a puhlic announcement, and an address at Hingham. I found 
some who understood and appreciated my views, and I worked on ' 
with a new convert's zeal, in 1835, 1 wrote and published ; but 
few read and fewer still felt any interest. I was considered a 
dreamer, who wished to fill our republican commonwealth witii 
monarchical institutions. There were some amuang caricatures of 
me published to ridicule my labors. These did me more good 
than harm. I worked on with precious few encouragements. I 
occupied Thanksgiving Day of 1885 in advocating, in a public 
address, my plan for Normal Schools. I took my stand upon this 
Prussian maxim, ^^As is the teacher so is the schooV^ I thought 
the whole philosophy was summed up in that single phrase, and I 
tkink so still. I accordingly wrote all my lectures with reference 
to the establishment of Normal Schools. I now began to lectmre 
before lyceums and conventions, and had many stormy debates, 
and a wonderful scarcity of compliments. The noise and dust of 
battle began at last to bring many to the c(»nitia, until we got 
quite a respectable campus martius. I thou^t there was one 

flace where I could rely on intelligence and patriotism, and there 
resolved to go. I accordingly published in the newspapers that 
a convention would be gathered at Plymouth, in court week, ^^ to 
discuss &e expediency of estaUishing a Normal Sdiool in the 
Old Colony." The friends of Common Schools assembled, and a 
private room held us all ! — but soon the truth spread, and my 
friendain Hingham and Plymouth came up generously to the 
work. We felt that the two great ideas of the tkvrch and the 
school A(niM, which our pilgrim &tiiers brought to this shore, were 
to be carried out, and ever trusted in God tibey would. 

!0ut this narrative is growing too long. In a few words^ tben^ 
let me add, that I found ^onventiona to be the b^t misttonwriea 
fi( the truth, and I gathered them in Plymouth, Duxbnry, New 
Bedford,^ Bridgewater, Kingston, Hanover, Hudson, &c. The 
Old Colony was ready to take the lead, and we began wiAi petib- 
li«^ and memorials to the Legislature, all recommending the 
^fll^bj^tifflft^t of Ncffmal Schpols^ Howi many hundred pages I 
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wrote on this subject daring 1834, '5 and '6, 1 dare not sa^. It 
was t^ subject of my thoughts and prajers. The wisdom of the 
Prussian scheme recommended itself to the reflecting, and, as I 
had studied it, I was inyited to lecture in each of the New Eng- 
land States. I went to Portsmouth, Concord, Nashua and Keene, 
N. H. ; to Providence and Newport, B. I. ; to Hartford, Conn..; 
to New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. I went through our 
own State, holding conventions at the large central towns. All 
this time I seemed to have little real success. I began to despair. 
I returned, after two years of excessive toil, to my professional 
duties, concluding that the time had not yet come for this great 
movemeflt. One evening in January, 1837, 1 was sittmg reading 
to my family, when a letter was brought me from the friends of 
education in the Massachusetts Legislature, asking me to lecture 
on my hobby subject before that body. I was electrified with 
joy; The whole heavens to my eye seemed now filled with rain- 
bows. January 18th came, and the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was perfectly full. I gave an account of the Prusnan 
system; and they asked if I would lecture again. I consented, 
Mid the next evening endeavored to show Jiaw far the Prussian 
Sjfstem eould be safely adopted in the United States, 

Here my immediate connexion with the cause may be said to 
stop ; for Mr. Edmund Dwight, after this, took the matter into his 
hands, and did for it all a patriot could ask ; he gave $10,000 
for the establishment of Normal Schools, on condition the State 
would give as much. This happily settled matters. A '^ Board 
of Education " was established, and they found the man exactly, 
suited to the office of Secretary ; and, at Worcester, August 26th, 
1887, 1 had the satisfietction of congratulating the American Insti- 
tute in a public address on the realization of wishes which they 
lad for years cherished. Mr. Mann entered upon his labors thi^ 
day; and the results are gladdening the whole country. .May 
6od still smile on this cause of causes, until schools shall cover 
the whole world with knowledge^ and Christianity shall fill it witit 
hve. 

My friend : do not misinterpret my letter by supposing that I 
originated these ideas. 0, no. They were picked up by me in 
Europe. There had been an attempt at a teachers' seminary, at 
Lancaster^ and the American Institute^ unknown to me, had dis- 
cussed the subject before I was a member ; and the idea was not 
a new one. AH I did was to bring it from Europe with me, and 
talk about it, and write about it, until the Old Colony adopted it. 
I hope the many early friends I had there will believe me when I 
say that, without their generous and steady cooperation I should 
have failed in my plans. The Normal Sehoob are of Prusstaii' 
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origin ; bat let us not moom on that acoount. The beantifol 
fountain of Arethusa Bank under the ground in Greece, and re-ap- 
peared in Sicily; bat I have never read that the Sicilians 
moamed for the appearance of that foreign blessing among them* 
Bespeaking your patient forbearance under this epistolary in- 
fliction, I am, as ever, yours, truly, 

CHARLES BROOKS. 



PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 

Thb Sultan and the Pope. — These gentiemen, the respect- 
ive heads of governments combining both civil and reli^ous power, 
have recently issued manifestos, granting special indulgences to 
their subjects. As conductors of a religious newspaper, we 
hasten to lay these proclamations before our readers. 

The Sultan of Turkey, a Turk and Mohammedan, has just 
issued a firman in favor of the Christian Protestants, allowing 
them to meet together freely, and permitting their marriages and 
births to be registered. 

Well done for the Turk ! God bless the Turk, and send him 
his Spirit to guide him intQ all tnith. 

But the Pope, the Pope of Rome, the Christian prince and 
potentate, what has he done ? Read and admire. 

The American Chapel at Rome. — It appears that the Pro- 
testant Chapel hitherto allowed the Americans at Rome, has j.ust 
been prohibited by the papal Government. The American con- 
gregation will now meet at Mr. Cass's residence, outside the walls ; 
and the abandoned chapel, in the Via del Pontifici, shorn of its 
pulpit and ecclesiastical fixing, will be made a painter's studio. — 
If. Y, Paper, 

But this is only negative virtue, the pigs will not thank him 
for the positive, whatever his subjects may do. The following is 
solemnly announced by authority. 

The Pope has granted pemusiuon to use fat, in culinary opera- 
tions, on all fast days (excepting the forty days of Lent) in 1852. 
— JBT. T. Observer, 



A tiiirst for knowledge makes dry books entertaining ; at all 
feasts hunger is the best sauce. 
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NO- NEW THINGS UNDER THE SUN. 

The following extract from Thb Progress of Dulness, a 
Poem written by the late Judge Trumbull of Connecticut, while 
he was Tutor at Tale College in 1771-3, shows that a college life 
was then very much what it is now, and the picture of the 
District School Teacher shows that " earth has not yet lost his 
image for ever and aye." We give the extract not so much for 
its poetry as for its bearing upon the history of Common Schools 
in New-England. The extract commences when the hero returns 
home from college. 

" O might I live to see the dav, 
When sense shall point to prouths their way ; 
Throush every maze of science guide ; 
O'er eancation's laws preside ; 
The good retain, with just discerning 
Explode the quackeries of learning ; 
Give ancient arts their real due, 
Explain their faults and beauties too ; 
Teach where to imitate and mend, _ 
And point their uses and their end ; — 
Then bright philosophy would shine, 
And ethics teach the laws divine : 
Our youths might learn each ndbJer art, 
That shows a passage to the heart ; 
From ancient languages well known. 
Transfuse new beauties to our own ; 
With taste and fancy well refined. 
Where moral rapture warms the mind, 
From schools dismissed, with liberal hand 
Spread useful learning o*er the land. 
And bid the Eastern world admire 
Our rising worth, and brig^hteninff fire. 

Returned, our hero stdl we find 
The same, as blundering and as blind. 
Four years at college dozed away 
In sleep, and slothfulness, and play ; 
Too dull for vice, with clearest conscience, 
Charged with no &ult but that of nonsense, 
(And nonsense long, with serious air, 
Has wandered unmolested there,) 
He passes trial, fair and free. 
And takes in form, his first degree. 

A scholar see him now commence. 
Without the aid of books or sense ; 
For passing college cures the brain 
Like mills that grind men young again. 
The scholar dress that once arrayed him. 
The charm, *< Admitto te ad gradum^ 
With touch of parchment, can refine. 
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And make the yeriest coxcomb sliiiie, 
Confer the eifls of tongues at once, 
And fill with sense ther vacant dunce. 

Few months now past, he sees with pain 
His purse as empty as nis brain ; 
His father leaves him then to fate. 
And throws him off as useless weight, 
But sives him good advice — to teach 
A school at finS, and then — to preach. 
He ref^neth well, it must be so. 
For nothing else the son can do. 
As rogues of old to avoid the halter 
Took refuge at the holy altar. 
Oft, dulness, flying from disgrace, 
Finds safety in th^ sacred place ; 
Tbere bol(uy rears his head, or rests 
Secure from ridicule or jests ; 
Where dreaded satire may not dare 
Offend his wig's extremest hair; 
Where scripture sanctifies his strains. 
And reverence hides the want of brains. 

Next see our youth at school appear. 
Procured for forty pounds a year. 
His ragged regiment assemble. 
Taught not to read, but fear and tremble. 
Before him rods prepare his way, 
Those dreaded antidotes to play. 
Then, throned aloft in elbow cnair. 
With solemn face and awful air, 
He tries with ease and unconcern, 
To teach what he could never learn ; 
Gives laws and punishment alone, — 
Judge, lury, bailiff, all in one ; 
Holds all good learning must depend 
Upon lus rod's extremest end, 
whose great electric virtues such. 
Each genius briehtens at the touch, 
With threats and blows, incitements pressing. 
He drives his lads to learn each lesson. 
Thinks flogging cures all moral ills. 
And breaks their heads to break their wills. 
The year is done ; — he takes his leave ; — 
The children smile ; — the parents grieve, 
And seek again, their school to keep, 
One just as good, and just as-»— cheapw 



The good teacher does not help the scholar until he has failed 
to help himself. Too much watering drowns tiie plant. 

Charity is the only cement that can bind together the sects. 
Dissimilar stones may form a solid edifice if the mortar is good. 
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OUR POSITION. 

The good feeling evident in the following remarks entitle them 
to our most serious consideration. The writer who is a very active 
and intelligent member of one of the school committees of Massa- 
chosetts, in returning No. 6 of the Journal, which had been 
sent gratmtously to his town, made these remarks upon its margin. 

" We are sorry to see our old friend, Mr. Fowle, indulging in 
such a strain of remark as this number of the Journal and other 
recent ones contain. We do not judge the heart and motive, but 
it exhibits the appearance of a bad spirit. Why will not Mr. 
Fowle, like the great majority of his liberal brethren, become a 
kind auidliary of our Massachusetts system of schools, confessedly, 
the most efficient and perfect in America, and perhaps in the 
world. Ridicule and contempt, when such men as Dr. Sears, Mr. 
Emerson, Judge Kinnicutt and Pres. Hopkins are the objects of 
them, must recoil upon the person who is so bold as to employ 
them. By the memory of former kind intercourse, and the con- 
sciousness of present kind feeling, we appeal to Mr. Fowle, and 
intreat him not to porsist in a course so unjust to others, so inju- 
rious to himself. With a high appreciation of his talents, and 
gratitude for former kindnesses, but with some misgivings as to 
his present spirit, I remain, very truly his friend, J. H. 

P. S. The committee of must decline receiving the 

Journal, as at present conducted." 

We love the spirit which prompted the above remarks, and 
should be glad to do as it desires, but we cannot. We believe 
that our system of public instruction is better than any other, but 
we believe also, that it needs essential changes, and is entirely 
insufficient to meet the demand of the times. Our opportunities 
for studying the system and watching its operations, and our 
personal acquaintance with the schools and teachers of New-Eng- 
land are equal, to say the least, to any man's. We have no 
interest in the question, except that of every good citizen ; we 
bear no ill will to the Board of Education or its officers and 
agents. We edit the oldest Educational Journal in the United 
States, and feel the responsibility of our position and the justness 
and importance of our convictions. Shall we then become ^' a 
kind auxiliary " as our friend proposes 7 No ; if he means by 
an auxiliary a eulogist. In our opinion, the true auidliary is he 
who endeavors to improve what he would aid, and surely nobody 
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who has read our Journal, or ever heard us speak, can suppose 
that we are hostile to a free system of public instruction. If w^e 
cannot praise shall we hold our f)eace ? Our duty and our con- 
science say, no ; although we are convinced, as our friend seems 
to be, that it is not for our interest to speak what we think. We 
have adopted what seemed to us the only honorable course. We 
have spoken our thoughts openly and frankly. We are surprised 
to learn from our friend that we have held up any member of the 
Board of Education to ridicule or contempt, for we have had no 
such design, and do not believe that any such appears in our 
Journal, unless the exposure of the defects of the system and 
the inefficiency of the Board, as now constituted, be perverted into 
a design to disparage the privato worth of the individuals com- 
posing the Board. The Board of Education has been established 
fifteen years, and during that long period, no one has undertaken 
to examine its doings, for the personal quarrels of the late Secre- 
tary had little or nothing to do with the School Systejn. During 
this time, the world has hurried on with accelerated velocity. 
What was good enough in 1837 is not good enough in 1852. 
The character of our population and of our schools has greatly 
changed. The Board promised a supply of superior teachers, it 
has not furnished them, and can not do so with its present means ; 
it promised an improved system of instruction, but the old routine 
continues ; it promised a Library, but it has failed to provide one ; 
it has published statistics, but they are not to be relied on, nay, 
are positively deceptive ; it has greatly increased its agents and 
its expenses, but without producing any corresponding effect upon 
the mass of our population. These are not a tithe of the deficien- 
cies of the present arrangement. We have freely stated these 
and many other objections, and they have never been denied or 
anMuered. It is natural, in our imperfect state, that officers 
whose conduct is called in question, should consider him who 
arraigns them as an enemy, and should suspect the purity of his 
motives and the kindness of his spirit ; they may even say with 
them of old, '' He hath a devil," but it does not follow that the 
suspicion is just, or that the declaration has any better foundation 
in truth than it had when originally made. 

The number is the only one that has been returned, and we 
think our friend, with the Committee, made a great mistake in 
returning it, for the tenor of his remarks convinces us that he 
needs the information that he can find no where but in the Jour- 
nal. If he knows more than we do, and believes that we are 
kicking against the points, he is an able writer and our columns 
are at his service. We disclaim all personal feeling on the 
subject. 
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MAGIC SQUARES. 

It will amuse beginners in Arithmetic if the teacher invites 
Ihem to place the mne digits in nine squares, so that, whether 
added verticalij, horizontally, or diagonally, the amount will be 
16 ; thus, — 



4 


9 


2 

7 


8 


5 


8 


1 


6 



When familiar with this, they may be invited to place the num- 
bers firom 1 to 25 so that, whether added vertically, horizontally, 
or diagonally, they will amount to 65 ; thus, — 



11 

4 

17 


24 
12 
5 


7 


20 


8 
16 


25 
13 


8 


21 


9 
22 


10 


18 


1 


14 


28 


6 


19 


2 


15 



The exercise will be as good as if the teacher should set them 
a hundred sums. When the pupils are farther advanced, squares 
in geometrical progression may be proposed, such as the following, 
in which the product of each row of the first square is 32,768 ; 
of the second, 110,592 ; and of the third, 1,404,928. 



I. 



n. 



III. 



16 


612 


4 


8 


82 


12a 


256 


2 


64 



24 


768 


6 

192 

96 


12 


48 


884 


8 



56 
28 
896 


1792 
112 


14 

448 


7 


224 
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TION, IT BEING THE THIRD OF THE 
PRESENT SECRETARY. — 1851. 

[Cdntiniied from Ko. 8, page 118.] 

The next tibing attempted in the Report is a description of what 
a Primary School ought to be. The theory of the Secretary is 
pretty fair, as fisur as it goes, but it is not stated in such a practi- 
cal way, in such a familiar manner, with such authority, arising 
not so mach &om office as from personal experience in elementary 
instmotion, as will compel teachers and committees to take notice 
and act accordingly. We believe that the same ideas have been 
expressed by the former Secretary in previous Reports, and ex- 
pressed with more force than now, and yet the impiovements 
recommended have not been tried in the schools, and will not be, 
until the Board of Education put their shoulders to tiie work by 
qtM^fj/ing the teaohera that itsue from their Normal Schools to 
teach as tiiey direct, and tiien persuading the committees in cer- 
tain model towns, to allow the teachers to intaroduce the improved 
method. It is a notorious &ct, that the graduates of our Normal 
8<diools are not fitted to carry out the plans of the Secretary, and, 
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if they were, the requirements of the statutes and the regulati<ms 
of School Committees present an almost insuperable obstacle to 
improvement. For instance, the Secretary proposes that the 
sessions of the lowest class in Primary Schools shall continue 
only one and a half or two hours, and where this can not be done, 
and it is no where done, he proposes that an assistant teacher, or 
advanced pupil should lead the class out of school and teach them 
to observe what is around them^ This would be infinitely bettor 
than to keep the little things cooped up in unventilated nxKDS, 
even if they were constantly employed, which is never the case. 
But does not the Secretary know, ^at, not one Primary School 
in a hundred has an '' assistant teacher," and the use of an ^^ ad- 
vanced pupil " is the use of a monitory and the monitorial system 
is among the abominable things that the Board hates, because 
they evidently have no practical and personal acquaintance 
with it. 

If the teacher can not keep the lower classes fully, and usefully, 
and healthfully employed all the time in the school room, it would 
be far better to turn them into the yard, and let them play under 
the guidance of an older scholar, but the little ones may all be 
taught useful knowledge in the school room, as we have repeat- 
edly demonstrated. There can be no doubt that instruction in 
regard to common things, the world around them, would be more 
useful and more agreeable to children than much that is taught 
them in our schools, and the true teacher will contrive to give 
such instruction, whether it is laid down in the regulations or not. 
Much is said about unpunctuality at the opening of school, but, if 
the teacher would take the trouble, every morning and afbemoon, 
the first thing after school opens, to exhibit some natural object 
to the whole school, and ^ve a general lesson upon it, we believe 
the lesson would increase the punctuality of the scholars, and, of 
course, the prosperity of the school. The preparation of such a 
lesson would do the teacher as much good as any thing in which 
he could engage, and it would not be long before he and the child- 
ren would begin to acquire that habit of observation, which is so 
important to the acquisition of knowledge, and will enable them to 
see ^^ books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and Ood in* 
every thing." Let us suggest a lesson or two by way of examfde. 

1. Suppose the teacher should tell each and every pnjnl to 
bring to school the most curious stone he can find. The proba- 
bility is, that, the next day, his desk would be covered with stonei. 
Let each child, before presenting the stone he brought, say ahmd 
why he thought it curious. Let the teacher receive with respect 
all that are brought, that no child's feelings may be hurt, and no 
one discouraged from brining again. This will occupy as much 
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time, probably, as can be allotted to the exercise. Let the teacher 
then promise to say something abont the stones next day. 

2. At the next session, he may say, ^^ My pupils, the stones 
that have been exposed to the action of the weather are generally 
80 changed that it is necessary to break them to show their true 
stmctare. The best way to break a stone is to hold it in the left 
hand and give it a smart blow, quick rather than hard, with a 
hammer." This should be done before the whole school, and the 
atone passed round that the fresh fracture may be compared with the 
'weather-wom exterior. The examination of several such speci- 
mens, thus broken, will probably occupy the time allotted to the 
lesson. Caution the children, when breaking stones with their 
-tender hands, to wear a thick glove or hold some grass, cloth, or 
cotton in the left hand, under the stone, to break the force of the 
"blow. One or two of the largest pupils may be allowed to try to 
Ireak a stone. 

8. At the next lesson, the teacher may say a word about the 

feneral characteristics or peculiarities of stones. Take those 
roken yesterday, or break new ones, and call on certain pupils 
to examine and say whether they are a simple or a mixed sub- 
stance. Pass them round, that all may see. It will be easy to 
liave a variety, and by all means have a piece of granite among 
the specimens. Gall the attention of the pupils to the texture, 
whether ,/iirotM, grawular or in coarse but uniform grains, aTnor- 
jlhms or in irregularly shaped and dissimilar grains, or so compact 
that the grains can not be distinguished. Ask whether crystalized 
or not, and have a few crystals of alum ready. Get a piece of 
mica, or as boys call it isinglass, to show the lamellar or leaf like 
structure. 

4. In the next lesson, the attention may be turned to the kind 
of fracture. Some stones appear even or smooth on the broken 
sor&ce, some very rough and uneven ; some break short off, as a 
cut nail does ; some break with splinters ; some break with circu- 
lar ridges like those on clam shells, and this kind of fracture, called 
eondundal or shell-like, may most easily be found in coal. 

6. Next, the attention of the children may be called to the 
color of the stone. The outside of stones that have been exposed 
to the weather is often quite differently colored from the inside. 
The stones that have already been broken will show this. The 
ontside for instance, may be yellowish or red and the inside black 
Or white, blue or gray. This change of color is often caused 
by the particles of iron that make a part of many common stones, 
these particles rusting in the damp air. The surface of anthracite 
or hard coal is often beautifully iridescent or rainbow-like. Ad- 
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vise the papils on their way home to examine the sfames ci the 
walls they pass to see how the weather has changed thdr color. 

6. Next lesson may be devoted to the qo^ty of hardnefls. 
This may be tested, Ist, by sending round a piece of quartz or 
flint with a piece of glass, that each may scratch the glass with 
the stone. Then send a piece of marble with another piece of 
glasSy and ask the pupils to try to scratch it with their finger nails. 
Then send round a piece of plaster of Paris, and ask them to 
scratch that with their nails. The teacher may then say, here 
are three degrees of hardness, that which will scratch glass ; that 
which will not scratch glass but cannot be scratched with the fin- 
ger nail, though it may be cut with a knife ; and that which may 
be marked by the nail. Perhaps this may be enough for two 
lessons. 

7. Then the attention may be called to the smell or odor of 
minerals. Say that every stone that is composed in part of clay, 
if breathed on, will emit an odor of clay.^ Flint will not do so, 
but quartz, which is nearly the same as flint, may often be made 
to smell by being struck with a hammer. Send round a piece of 
clay stone, common slate perhaps, a piece of flint, and a piece of 
quartz with a hammer, for it must be smelled of immediately 
i^r the blow. Let them bring stones remarkable for their firac- 
tures, odor, hardness, color, &c. 

These seven lessons, if they never have another in school, wHl 
open their eyes to the subject, and if the teacher selects the best 
specimens for the school cabinet, and recommends each pupil to 
be^ a little cabinet of his own, it is possible that every such 
cabinet will prove a seed that will produce fruit, not only in the 
child's mind, but in the family to which he belongs. What is done 
with stones may be done with leaves, seeds, flowers, wood, or with 
the skulls, teeth, bones, skins and other parts of animals, &c. &o. 
If it be said this is requiring too much of the lowest class of Pri- 
mary schools, it may be answer enough to say, it is what iiie Sec- 
retary proposes to teach them, and as he has not said how it should 
be done, we have just ventured to bint at a method which we have 
tried with success. But we must leave this digression and return 
to our Report. 

Jn connection with lessons on visible and fiinuliar objects, the 
Secretary says, ^* It will be necessary for the teacher to avoid, 
as far as may be, learned and scientific terms, and to guard against 
the temptation to da99\fy objects after the manner of scientifio 
books, instead of fffmmng them as they are found in nature. 
The horse, for example, should not, in such an exercise with 
children, be associated with the camel or zebra, but with the pas- 
ture, the carriage and the rider." We hardly know what to make 
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of ibis careless sentence, for however little knowledge may be 
pven on any sobject, we have always made it a point to ave that 
Httle m something like system and order. We have no hdy dread 
of a few technical terms, if they are well explained as often as they 
are nsed, bat we certainly should class the norse with quadrupeds, 
rather than with carriages or men. The plan proposed by the 
Secretary is very much like that adopted in the system of reading 
and spelling now or lately used in the Primary schools of Boston, 
and approved by the former Secretary of the Board, and probably 
by the Board also. This system proposed to teach words before 
letters, the pronunciation of whole words before that of the ele- 
mentary sounds ; but the words to be pronounced, read, or spelled, 
"were grouped without any regard to their real structure and scien- 
tific relations, and hence in the same spelling lesson we find flue^ 
ToUanj latch, wmghJty, ehaUerhox, simpleton, and others as dissim- 
ilar, for the children to pronounce without spelling, because, for- 
800Q1, they are grouped, as the Secretary would say, in a school- 
Toom ; and shoe, garter, wig, selvedge and petticoat, because they 
are grouped somewhere else. The consequence is, the book has 
all the famiUar words mixed up in perfect confusion, the knowledge 
acquired being no help to the knowledge to be acquired, and just 
such, it seems to us, will be the knowledge of things in the child's 
mind, if the course proposed by the Secretary is adopted. The 
horse must not be associated with the camel or zebra, but grouped 
with the pasture, carriage and rider, ^* as they are found in 
nature r^ Now, we are of opinion, that the child may safely be 
taught, from the first, that the horse is related, hg nature, to the 
lebra and the ass, but not to the camel, which is related to the 
cow and the sheep, by its stomach, teeth, feet, &c. The elements 
of knowledge may be imparted with a view to subsequent scien- 
tific instruction, although notlung may be said of thb design. 
But, says the Secretary, " It is a mistake to suppose that, by 
advancing farther in the subjects of study, the pupils will be 
better fitted for the Grammar Schools. So far is tnat from being 
the ease, that one of the greatest obstacles now thrown in the way 
of the latter is, l^at the pupils which enter them from the Primary 
schools, have skimmed lightly over so many subjects without being 
well grounded in any." The Secretary recommends the intro- 
duction of new subjects, the very ones that cause trouble after- 
wards, and he recommends their being taught irregularly and 
skimmed over lightiy, and then condemns this course as '' one of 
the greatest obstacles now thrown in the way of the Grammar 
Schools." We hope we do not nusrepresent the Report, but, 
after recommending this grouping of horses and carriages and 
men " according to nature," and without regard to science, he 
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solemnly adds *' The first thmgs should be most cared for, because 
they give character to an interminable series proceeding from 
them. If education begins right, all is right; if it begins wrong, 
all is wrong. Therefore, for our purpose, we would change the 
old adage and say, ^ All is well that legins well '." 

What has been commented upon in this article relates only to 
the oral exercises of the Primary School ; in our next, we shall 
examine what the Secretary has to say in regard to book in- 
struction. 



EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 



^'There must, therefore, be such a thing as political corruption 
possible." — Boston Editorial. [Such a thing as political corrup- 
tion must, therefore, be possible.] It rarely happens that a sen- 
tence beginning with the word there is not improved by omitting 
it entirely. 

^^ It is said that a bargain has been made between two political 
parties to vote for each others candidates. And there is no doubt 
there haeP — ^avie paper. [It is said that two political parties 
have made a bargain to vote for each other* 9 candidates, and no 
doubt it has been made.] 

^' When we compare the present facilities for imparting knowl- 
edge and scattering it throughout the land, wMeh we now possess. 
— Literary Almanac. The y^ovdi present is unnecessary. When 
we compare the facilities which we now possess, &c. 

*' The centre of the building is elevated and on either side are 
extensive wings." — Philadelphia Journal. The writer intended 
to say, that, on each side of the centre building was one wing, but 
besides the misuse of either for each^ he has provided for an indefi- 
mte number of wings. 

" Now, when any man expects me to interchange such scur- 
rility with him, he is much mistaken." — Congressional Debate. 
He is not mistaken^ but mistakes. 

" There, on either side the town, were the mountains of St. Roch 
and Rupert, with some old monastic ruin, saddening in the 
sun." — jBvlwer. It is difficult to say what the author means 
by this. Of is omitted improperly after the word «tdk, and, what- 
ever sense is attached to either it is impossible to say how the 
mountains stood in regard to the town, although the probabiUty is 
that they stood on opposite sides, and not on which ever side of the 
town the spectator pleased ! 
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*^ Leaping into the broad bosom ol the Rhine comes many a 
stream and rivulet upon either side." — Bulwer. This %ay% that 
many a stream leaps into the Rhine on each side, changing sides 
sometimes to suit themselves or ther spectator, but it means, that 
several streams leaped in on one side or the other, but invariably 
on the same side. 

" When I sleep, you must watch over them instead of me^ — 
Bulwer. That is, in my stead and not instead of watching over 
me. 

" I am oftep hungry of a mght." — Bidwer. \_At night or 
a*nights corrupted into anights. We believe of a night is not 
found in any standard author.] 

In the five following sentences, from Bulwer, ye is used for you. 

" On my head rest the peril if I deceive ye." 

" So is he able to advise ye of the coming danger." 

** So is he able to save ye from the foe." 

" The bosom that is only filled with love for ye all." 

" Therefore doth this evil menace ye." 

*^ Morven went stndght to the chamber of Darvan and sat 
himself down." — Bulwer. [Set.'\ 

" And now in the middest night, a vast figure rose slowly from 
the abyss, and its wings threw blackness over the world." — Bvl- 
wer. Mzddest is a new superlative, and it is difficult to say what 
it means. It may be put for darkest part, but micZ-night has 
reference to time and not to darkness. 

^^ The fair long hair hung on either side of a countenance calm 
and pale." — Bulwer. The author did not mean that the hjur 
shifted sides, but only that it was parted. 

" She lent back in the carriage." — Bulwer. Leant, or, better, 
leaned. There is no excuse for making this verb irregular. 
Meant, for mean, is bad enough, but it conflicts with no other 
word as leant (pronounced lent^ does. We hold it to be the duty 
of all grammarians, lexicographers, teachers and scholars, to favor 
every approach to regularity, and to frown upon every tendency 
to create new anomalies. 

" The Senate commenced business at twenty minutes of on^P 
Twenty minutes to one, we can understand ; twenty minutes hefore 
one, we cannot mistake ; but twenty minutes of one either means 
twenty minutes of the first hour, that is, twenty minutes past 
twelve, or it means twenty minutes after one, if, as the vulgar 
remark is, " it is always one till it is two." Twenty minutes of 
one is a new form of expression, and one that no teacher should 
tolerate for a moment. 

In his last Report, the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education says, ^^ If the lesson of one day depends on that of 
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the day preceding, then the fonner oftnnot be saccesafiilly'Btadied 
till the latter be well understood." l%e &ult lies in muing the 
word /ormer relate to the latter lesson. 

Last year, the Annual Message of our Oovemor contmed a 
very singular example of words expressing the opposite of what 
the writer intended. The Oovemor said, ^^ Massachusetts has no 
rank among the large States of this Union, derived either firom 
population or extent of territory, but the time can never come 
when a million of well educated people shall fail to exert influence 
in every part of this ocean-bound republic. You can not expect 
to secure this desirable result by any other agency than the Com* 
mon School." The only restdt mentioned is me '^ feulure to exerfe 
influence," and this the Governor calls desirable ! 

Our predecessor in the editorial chair, in taking leave of lus 
readers, said, ^' With a comprehensiveness of meaning that em- 
braces both worlds, we wish our readers and friends, Fabbwbll ! " 
A young teacher inquired which, editor or readers, was to go to 
" flie bad place ?" 



THE POPE AND THE INDIAN CHIEF. 

A Dialogue. 

In 1493, Pope Alexander YI, one of the most vicious of aban- 
doned Popes, published a Bull or proclamation, in which, ^^ Out of 
his pure liberality, infallible knowledge, and plentitude of apostolic 
power ; m consideration of the eminent services of the Spanish 
monarchs in the cause of the church ; and to afford them still 
mier scope for the prosecution of their pious labors" he formally 
gave them '^ all lands discovered or to be discovered, west of an 
imarginary line drawn from pole to pole, one hundred leagues west 
of the Azores and Cape de v erd Islands." 

The S^x was an ima^nary river over which it was necessary 
for the spirits of the dead to pass before they could enter the abode 
of the dead. The ferryman, Charon, required the smiJl fee of 
one penny of every passenger, i^d some ancient nations, believing 
this &ble, were careful to put a smaU coin into tiie mouth of every 
corpse before burial. 

This Pope and an Indian Chief, meeting after death on the 
bank of the Styx, are supposed to have held the following duilogue 
while waiting for the boat. 
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^ iidian. — ^I am right glad to meet the man who, it is cudd, en- 
slaTed my comitrj. 

Pope. — ^Enslaved ! I christianized it. 

J. — ^You gave my country to the Spaniard, when it was no mpre 
yours to ^ve than Italy was mine. 

P. — ^It was stipulated that the Gospel should be ^ven you m 
return. 

I. — ^We did not wish to pay so dearly for it. What is the Gos- 
pel without independence ? 

P. — You all were heathen, and all lost. My purpose was to 
save you. 

I. — ^To save ! From what ? 

P. — ^From sin and death. 

J. — Sin ! We knew not what it was till seen in you. And as 
for death, it has increased a thousand fold. The Indian knew 
of no such crimes as thou, the head of those who sell the 
Gospel, didst freely perpetrate. Methinks we nught have ^ven 
thee a Gospel with more reason. 

P. — ^Thou speakest freely, but I must listen, for we all are 
equal here, andlfmust be judged by the same law. 

J. — "Noy not by the same law, but by the light we had. 

P. — 'Tis true, and all the light in you was darkness, when I 
gave the Western world to faithful men, who should instruct and 
save you. 

I. — They did neither. The light they gave but blinded us, the 
instruction lay in bad example. Their tree of knowledge bore* 
to us a fatal fhiit. 

P. — ^They did convert you. 

J. — ^Yes, into gold, to glut their avarice. 

P. — ^The Gospel was above all price. 

J. — Even so, and all we had, land, goods and liberty did not 
suffice topurchase it ; it cost our lives. 

P. — ^The Holy Spirit was made known to you. 

J. — We judged of that but by its fruits in you. 'Twas not a 
holy spirit seized our lands, enslaved our race, and thinned our 
tribes, as war and pestilence and famine ne'er had done. 

P. — All this ill was for the greater good. The end most fully 
sanctified the means. The evils you complain of were incidental 
to civilization. 

J. — ^Better be uncivilized than to lose home, and equal rights, 
and all the charms of liberty and hope. The Indian's Qreai 
Spirit authorized no such injustice and oppresdon. 

P. — ^You worshipped him in ignorance. 

J. — ^'Tis true, but our poor service was sincerely ofiered, and 
received with due allowance for infirmity. Another spirit that 
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you brought was all material, and debased our race far more than 
all the natural sin jou gave .us credit for. This spirit took away, 
our brain, destroyed our self-respect, unstrung the red man's bow, 
and dimmed his eye. Tou claim no merit sure or gratitude for 
such a gift. 

P. — ^There is some show of reason in your tauntings. When I 
gave your land to the discoverers, I meant it for your good, but 
uod hath ordered otherwise. ' 

L — ^The Indian does not do a wrong, and then attribute its 
result to the Great Spirit. 

Enter Charon. 

Charon. — Who goes next in the boat ? 

/. — ^I go, provided he (^pointing to the Pope) doea not. I will 
not go where he goes. 

C. — Where is your passage money ? 

J. — ^Here is a mite a widow gave me whom this wicked Pope 
burned at the stake for reading the Word of life herself. 

(7.-^'Tis well. And thou, (to the Pope) where is thy penny ? 
(^The Pope gives a coin^ and Charon, after examining it care- 
fidlt/y Bays) Sure, this is counterfeit. 

P. — 'Tis St. Peter's pence, no coin so current on the earth. 

C. — ^It is not current here. 

P. — I have no other. 

C. — The more 's the pity. How dids't thou obtain this ? 

P. — ^I took it of a sinner for the absolution that I granted him. 

C — Not only counterfeit, but gotten under false pretences ! 
You can not go in the boat. 

P. — I have some golden keys^that upon earth opened or shut 
the gates of Heaven. Wilt take them for thy fee ? 

C. — ^False keys too ! Sirrah,, thou must be a rogue, or else 
appearances belie thee. Get thee gone ! Let me not see thee on 
this bank again. Gome, Indian, the Great Spirit w^ts thee on 
tiie other bank. 



Action is that Lethe in which alone we forget our former dreams, 
and the mind that seeks to conquer regret, must leave itself no 
leisure to look belund. Who Imows what benefits to the world 
may have Bprung from the sorrows of the benefactor ! As the 
harvest, that gladdens mankmd in the suns of autumn, was called 
forth by the rains of spring, so the griefs of youth may make the 
fame of maturity. — Buiwer. 



AKD bducahonal bktorheb. 



PRIDE. 



CHARLES SWAIN. 



Though Pride may show some nobleness, 

When Honor 's its ally, 
Yet there is such a thing on earth 

As holding heads too nigh I 
The sweetest bird builds near the ground, 

The loveliest flower spring low, 
And we must stoop for happiness, 

If we its worth would know. 

As water may encrust the rose. 

Still hardening to its core. 
So pride encases human hearts 

Until they feel no more. 
Shut up within themselves they live, 

And selfishly thejr end 
A life, that never kindness did 

To kindred, or to friend ; — 

Whilst Virtue, like the dew of heaven. 

Upon the heart descends, 
And draws its hidden sweetness out, 

The more^ as more it bends ; 
For there 's a strength in lowliness 

Which nerves us to endure, — 
A heroism in distress. 

Which renders victory sure. 

The humblest being is bom great, 

If true to his degree ; -* 
His virtue illustrates his fate. 

Whatever that may be. 
Thus let us duly learn to love 

Simplicity and worth, 
For, not the eagle, but the dove, 

Brought peace unto the earth. 



In iho ignorant, nature is above art ; in the educated, a 
dominates over nature. The savage worships everj thii 
philosopher nothing. 

Great threats move only the timid and simple. Blu 
imia do not blow down oaks. 
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INTEREST. 

We cheerfuly insert the following commanication modestly 
presented by one of our subscribers. iEGs method of computing 
interest is a v^ry snug one, and far better than those found in 
scores of our arithmetics. Ed. 



To Compute Interest at 6 per cent. * 

Divide any given sum in dollars by 100,* and the figures will 
express the interest on the sum for two months. 

Eooample. 
The interest on $20, for two months, is .20 

a u u ^^ a u u u 4^ 

" " « SSISO, for two months, is .885 

The interest thus given for 60 days, may be increased to any 
number of months ; and for days, ^e such parts of the interest 
for sixty day%^ as the days required are aliquot parts of 60. 



^ equals 1 day's interest. 
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equals 10 days' interest. 
" 12 " « 

u 20 " • " 
" SO " " 



If the given sum be divided by 1000,* the figures will express the 
interest for 6 days, which may be convemently used, when the 
given time is less than one month. Increase or diminish the 
interest, found as above, in proportion as the ^ven rate is more 
or less than 6 per cent. E. W. C, 

We are induced to add the outline of another method which, 
after a little practice, will be found convenient. 

100 months being equal to 50 per cent, or half the principal, 
200 months equal &e whole of it. 

* To divide by 100 it is onl^ necessaiy to remove the deoimal point two figures 
towards tbe left. 6000 days interest being eqn^ to the principal, 6 day's interest is 
1-1000 of the principal. To divide by 1000, remove the decimal point three figores 
towards the left, supplying ciphers if there are not three figares; thus, $26 di^ded 
by 1000 = .026. 
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Interest for 200 months being equal to the principal, 
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From these aliquot parts of 200 months the interest for any num- 
ber may easily be found. 

The interest for datfs is found very nearly as in the above com- 
munication. 200 months bemg ^^^ of 1 per cent., or ^^, are 
equal to the principal. 2 months, or 60 days, are ^h^ of 200 
months, and 6 days are ^^ of ^hij = tuW ^^ the principal. The 
aliquot parts are the same as given by E. W. C. We confess 
that we are partial to the method of Warren Golbum as given in 
his Sequel. He reduces the time to a decimal expression, and 
multiplies the principal by it. The decimal expression of 4 years 
7 months and 6 days, for example, being 

For 4 years, .24 

" 6 months, .03 

« 1 « .005 

« 6 days, .001 

.276 
We allude to this method because Colbum's Sequel has been 
thrust out of many of our schools to make room for very inferior 
books. When School Committees are qualified to judge of books, 
or acquire courage enough to say no to book agents, Colbum's 
Sequel and First Lessons will be restored to the schools in spite 
of the Board of Education. 



There are two lives to each of us, gliding on at the same time, 
scarcely connected with each other, the life of our actions, the 
life of our minds ; the external and the inward history; the move- 
ments of the frame, the deep and ever restless workings of the 
heart. They who have loved know that there is a diary of the 
affections, which we might keep for years without having occasion 
even to touch upon the exterior surface of life, our busy occupa- 
tions, the mechanical progress of our existence, — yet by the last 
are we judged, the firat is never known. History reveals men's 
deeds, men's outward characters, but not themselves. There is a 
secret self that hath its own life '^ rounded by a dream," unpene- 
trated, unguessed." — JBulwer. 
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ANALYTICAL PARSING. 

It would be amusing, were it not a cruel sport, to see the 
attempts which are made to teach what is called Grammar, in our 
Common Schools. When this study was first introduced into this 
country, it was unconnected with any exercise in speaking or com- 
position. Then Murray's Exercises were used. But, in time, it was 
seen that practical exercises, as they were called, were of little 
use, because prepared with a view to technical grammar, which 
is at>out as well adapted to the common intercourse. of life, as 
taking strokes according to rule on a parlor carpet is to the art 
of swimming in the water, and by general consent the old method 
was thrown aside, and what is called the new method of teaching 
by Analysis was introduced about the same time, by the 
Grammar books of Tower, Weld and Greene. And, as happens 
to important inventions, there was a dispute about the honor, 
Weld accusing Greene of making free use of his materials; 
Greene accusing Tower of using his ; and Tower defending 
himself by honestly declaring that all were common thieves from 
a Greek Grammar which, being imported, was open to all alike. 
It might be allowed that this analysis is better than the old method, 
if the old one be discarded, but, unluckily, the authors above 
named I'etain the old system, and make the analysis an appendix 
to it, or the old system, nomenclature, syntax and all, an appendix 
to the analysis. 

By this arrangement, therefore, the labor of the poor child has 
been doubled, for he must now learn that the nominative case is 
not only the nominative but the subject also ; that the verb is also 
a predicate, the preposition a connective, &c. &c. We have yet 
to learn that there is any probability of the child's writing or 
speaking more fluently and correctly by doubling the nomenclature, 
and calling one clause a modifier of something, and another clause 
an adjunct of something else, and then explaining these terms by 
describing what adjectives, adverbs and prepositions are, and ^ving 
the old rules of syntax. 

And yet our Board of Education, and most of our School Com- 
mittees and teachers, think this is all a wonderful improvement, 
and one of the authors is hired at the public expense to preach 
it through the State. These wise bodies have yet to learn that 
PaACTiCB in speaking and writing is the only way to learn English ; 
that the lessons should commence in the nursery ; that Conversa- 
tion should be taught in our schools, and that a teacher should be 
examined in regard to his ability to converse, write and pronounce 
our language, his knowledge of words and their m^aningg) ratiier 
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than in regard to bis knowledge of technical terms, which are no 
more necessary to the correct use of language than a knowledge 
of the names of our letters is necessary to the correct pronuncia- 
ation of them in reading and orthography. In a few years the 
mare's egg will prove to be that of a goose, and the Board and all 
its dependents will strike off in another direction, and raise another 
cloud of dust, instead of coming to the only true method of teach- 
ing English to English children, viz, — practice, practice, practice. 
If any Grammar book is used, it ishould be one that is truly )and 
purely English, and such a one may be taught in three weeks, 
better than Murray's or Greene's, or any other on Murray's or the 
Analytical plan, can be taught in three years.* 

We have been led to make these remarks in consequence of at- 
tending an examination where we and others were to be over- 
whelmed with an exhibition of Analytical parsing. The sentence 
was ^^ The telegraphic wire is a new medium of transmitting intel- 
ligence." What IS the subject ? asked the teacher. Ans. — It 
does not say, probably the latest news. Q, — What is the techni- 
cal subject, the next L A. — Wire. Q, — What is the grammatical 
subject? A. — ^The telegraphic wire. Q. — What is the predi- 
cate ? A. — ^Is. Q. — -What says the next ? A. — " Is a new 
medium." Q.^by a visitor. — ^What part of speech is a predi- 
cate ? A, — A verb. $., by the same. — ^Is is a new meckum a 
verb? A. — No, sir. Q., by the teacher. — What is the clause 
^^ of transmitting intelligence" ? A. — An adjunct. $., by the vts- 
itar. — What is the meaning of the word adjunct ? A. — An object 
governed by a preposition. Vis. — But if I say a salary is an 
adjunct to an office, what does the word adjunct mean ? A. — 
" To an office " is the adjunct. Vis. — My young friend, what is 
the meaning of the words " telegraphic wire " ? A. — ^Wires that 
run along &e railroads. Wires that tell the news. Vis. — What 
is meant by a medium. A, — Don 't know, unless it is one who 
talks with spirits. Vis. — What is meant by ^' transmitting intel- 
ligence " ? A. — ^Don 't know exactiy, it can 't mean analysis. 

This is a fair specimen of the new system, and when we can 
afibrd the time, working for nothing, as we do, we intend to take 
tip this boasted analysis, and show to what a miserable waste of 
time it leads. We call it ^^playing fishJ*^ 



Charity is the widow's cruse that increases by being poured out. 

*Onr tranBlation of WaUis's English Grammar, the first that ever was published, is 
the. only parely English Grammar to be found. We have no pecuniary interest In 
it, bat will procure and send it, free of postage, to any one for twenty five cents. 
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send his dollar. We do our duty, whether he does his or not 

NOTICE. 
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REVIEW OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE SECRETARY OP THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION, IT BEING THE THIRD OP THE 
PRESENT SECRETARY. — 1S61. 

[Continued from No. 9, pag« 13*.] 

In our last number, we considered the plan of a Primary 
School, recommended by the Secretary, as far as it relates to the 
lowest class, and the oral exercises. It is somewhat remarkable 
that he does not propose to spend a moment in giving these little 
ones instruction in manners, morals or religion, although they all 
need this more than any knowledge of things, or of the many 
matters which he recommends, and yet says are '^skimmed 
lightly over and form one of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
the Grammar Schools." In entering upon the second division of 
his subject, the Secretary says, '' The ability to spell all those 
words which present no peculiar difficulties, and to read ordinary 
sentences with fluency and accuracy, is the chief object to be 
aimed at in the studies prescribed for the Primary Schools." If 
he had said this is the chief object aimed at, he would have told 
the truth in regard to the 'present course of instruction in this 
class of schools ; but when he says it is the chief object to be 
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aiined at, we can only raise our hands in wonder that " the chief 
end of man" should have altered so much since we were at a 
dame's school. We do not find, in the arrangements and exer- 
cises of the Primary Schools, any reference to the culture of the 
moral or religious nature of the child ; and in describing the ex- 
ercises of the next grade or Grammar Schools, nothing is ssud of 
manners or morals, and yet there is no one thing in which all our 
schools are so deficient. The same partiality to intellectual 
studies was exhibited in former Reports, and, although a general 
recommendation of moral teaching appears in this Report, wMch 
we have duly commended, still, in a special description of the sub- 
jects to be attended to in the Primary School, such an omission 
of manners, morals, religion, and, we may add, physical exercise, 
is, to say the least, remarkable. 

Well, the Secretary, in the second part of his description of a 
perfect Primary School, as he understands it, says, " a beginning 
must now be made with the elements of written language." 
" We have thus far," he adds, " supposed the child to be em- 
ployed in oral exercises upon objects. The next great work to 
be accomplished, much greater and much more unattractive than 
what has gone before, is to learn how the same language which he 
has learned to speak, and which has hitherto been addressed to 
the ear only, can be represented to the eye, and used in a printed 
form." The old method of first teaching the names of the letters 
is condemned. The Secretary will not have this old and arbitrary 
practice resorted to, till the natural and philosophic one, the 
phonetic, has become familiar. Although written or printed lan- 
guage is now the subject, we are told that words may be analyzed 
" before looking at a book or knowing any thing of the forms or 
names of letters, and continued till the various easy words shall 
be readily resolved into their elementary parts, and then repro- 
duced by the union of those parts." This, then, belongs to the 
first division of the subject, the oral exercises, and not to the 
second. Lest the use of the word phonetic^ which appears above, 
and seems to be conunended as natural and philosophic, shottld be 
understood to have any reference to phonography, it may be well 
to say, that it has no such meaning, and is only used to mark the 
sound of the letter as distinguished from the name of it. In con- 
adering the method of teaching the letters, the Secretary seems 
to be undetermined, and does not venture to decide the important 
question whether the vowels shall be taught first, alone, or 
whether the easiest vowel and the easiest consonant may be risked 
together ; but he is clearly of opinion Jthat there is no propriety 
in making the child learn the names of the letters in their order ^ 
at first. The natural process, he assures us, is, to begin with a 
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word and resolve it into its elementary sounds, then to unite the 
sounds again so as to produce the word. This he says, however, 
before he says each instructor must decide for himself whether to 
begin with the vowels alone, or with a vowel and consonant; 
whether one sound of a vowel shall be taught alone, or whether 
the two most common sounds of the same vowel shall be intro- 
duced in connection with each other. This is a specimen of 
several pages on the subject, and it was to these pages that a 
Phonographer alluded, when, in one of the daily papers, he pro- 
posed that a reward of $500 be given to any one who should tell 
what the Secretary meant, and what he was thinking of when he 
was writing these curious paragraphs. 

The fact is, the Secretary's directions for teaching the alphabet 
amount to nothing. They are non-committal entirely, and, 
although there is a show of learning and philosophy in them, 
there is no substance, and the great questions involved in the sub- 
ject are dodged entirely. The main question that ought to have 
occupied the mind of the Secretary, and the whole Board of 
Education, is not whether the letters shall be taught in course, 
whether the vowels shall be taught before the consonants, whether 
one vowel sound or two shall be taught at a time, but whether we 
shall haoe a new alphabet. The friends of such a reform have 
been thundering at the door of the Secretary, and the Board, 
and the Normal Schools, for several years, and, receiving no 
attention, they have turned up their noses at the Secretary and 
the Board, and are thundering at the door of the Legislature. 
How natural, how necessary is it, that the Board should look into 
the matter, and make some public declaration that may enable 
the Legislature to act judiciously, and that may settle the public 
. mind on the subject. Two years ago, the Board did just so in 
regard to the question of a reference dictionary for the schools. 
No man of common understanding can doubt whether it is better 
to have one character for every sound and one sound for avery 
character in the alphabet, seeing that there are but about forty 
sounds in all, or, as now, to have some characters representing 
from two to ten different sounds ; twenty or thirty letters or com- 
binations representing the same sound ; one or more silent letters 
in half the words of the language, and every other form of 
anomaly that can be imagined in our orthography. No disinter- 
ested man of sound mind can doubt this. The policy of the 
change, and not the propriety of it, is the question, and we have 
little doubt that the Board will be dumb on the subject until the 
great question is settled without them. 

But granting that a new alphabet must not yet be adopted, 
what is the vSue of the Secretary's instructions in regard to 
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teaching the old one ? The sum and substance of his theory, 
which spreads over several pages, seems to be contmed in the 
following sentence, which has quite an air of philosophy about ifc. 
" As the name of the letter," says the Secretary, " is but a mere 
symbol of its form, and as the letter itself, in its visible form, is 
but a symbol of the sound or sounds it represents, it is clear that 
we ought to begin with the sound as -at the source, and proceed 
from things to their signs, and the names of these signs." If we 
understand this, it directs that the sounds of the letters should be 
taught to the child before he sees their forms, then he is to be 
permitted to see the letters and to affix to them the sounds which 
he has already learned, and, finally, he is to be taught the names 
of the letters. This the Secretary, no doubt, considers the 
natural method ; but it does appear to us that if we wished to 
teach a child what a whistle is, we should first show him one, tell 
him what it is called, and then blow it. The Secretary would 
turn his back and blow the whistle without letting the child see 
how the noise was made. When the child has become familiar 
with the music, and probably very tired of it, the performer 
would turn round and blow again, letting the child see the con- 
nection between the sound and the instrument; then, and not 
before, the child would bo told that the mysterious symbol of a 
symbol is called a whistle ! 

We believe we had the honor, some thirty years ago, to intro- 
duce, and, for aught we know, to invent the plan of requiring the 
pupil, from the first moment, to print or, write the letter, and to 
learn its name and its sound or power at the same time. This 
method we explained at the first dozen or more Teachers' Insti- 
tutes that were held in Massachusetts, and described more fully 
in our " Hints to Teachers," which book was published five years 
ago. Our plan of teaching the alphabet was adopted by many 
teachers, and it has lately been retailed at some of the Institutes, 
and commended, we are told, by the Secretary and the Board. 
We have no patent right for it, but advise all teachers, who are 
perplexed by the plan of the Secretary, to try ours aad judge for 
themselves. It matters not whether they teach on the old plan 
or phonetically, the child will learn the letters and the sounds, 
by maldng the former, with twice the pleasure that can be thrown 
into tiie old method, and the work can be done in less than a 
quarter of the time. 

But the great question of Phonography must be met by the 
Board before many years, and every man on the Board of Edu- 
cation ought to be fully qualified to discuss it. The teachers sent 
from their Normal Schools ought to be familiar with it, and the 
agents or missionaries of the Board ought to be able to explain 
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and illustrate it, wherever they go, to the people. We probablj 
do them no injostice when we say that there has been little or n< 
preparation for the revolution that impends, and no assistance ii 
the promotion of it. The great reform has hitherto been carrie< 
on by a few earnest individuals, and no better proof can be dc 
sired of the propriety and necessity of the reform, than the rapi( 
introduction oif Phonography. Incidentally, the old system ha 
been wonderfully improved by the proposed reform ; for, unti 
Phonography was proposed, the attention of teachers was no 
turned to the elementary sounds of our language, and now, tha 
must be a very poor school where no instruction is given on Hai 
important subject. 

"After teaching the alphabet, it is not' easy to see what th< 
Secretary proposes next. He seems to be aware that there i 
such an exercise as fpelUng, but he gives no directions in regar< 
to it, and evidently does not dream of the possibility of conned 
ing it with penmanship, fie does not hint that writing is to b 
attempted in his Primary School. Now, if any one branch ha 
been more neglected than any other, it is Orthography. Tfai 
was the constant theme of the first Secretary, and no one wfa 
has attended Teachers' Institutes will deny, tiiat the condition c 
the schools, of teachers as well as pupils, in regard to Orthogn 
phy,'is deplorable. The Secretary would not have the wodi 
spelled by naming the letters and pronouncing syllable by syllabk 
but he does not say how he would have words spelled, nor, i 
fact, that he would have them spelled at all in the Primar 
School. Nor can we judge of what he would have done in ih 
lower school, by what he has directed to be done in his Gramma 
School ; for, when describing a perfect Grammar School, as h 
understands it, he says, '^ Of writing and spelling, I propose nc 
at this time (z. e. this year) to speak." 

In the " Hints to Teachers," before referred to, our method < 
teaching spelling is described at large. When we have propose 
it at Teachers' Institutes, it has seemed to be a novelty, but w 
practised upon it at least thirty years ago. Our plan of requirin 
the pupils to make the letters of the alphabet as fast as the 
learned them, made writers^ and good writers, of every child h 
the time he was five years old. They began to combine lettei 
immediately into words. Every word of every spelling lesso 
was dictated to the class, and written by them on their slates 
Sentences that called into use the words most likely to fe 
nusspelled were prepared, and written by the children.* Beac 
ing lessons were copied by little children, and their work co: 

* Oar " Companion to Speluno Books," contains aUmt four hundred 
compoeed of such sentences, and is a small book tdo. 
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rected. Every child, however young, was encouraged to compose 
sentences for himself, and by the usB: of language, grammar was 
mainly taught. The words of the reading lesson were often 
dictated by way of review, and no pupil, however advanced, was 
excused from spelling in some form or other. 

The Secretary, in his model Primary School, aUows the free 
use of the Black Board and Slate, but he gives no directions, 
and of course his hint will be disregarded. All he says of Draw- 
ing id, that, ^' the first lessons in Drawing can be conveniently 
^ven and practised now;^^ that is, by the youngest class, while 
it has only oral exercises. We would have Drawing introduced 
as early as this, but if the Secretary thinks the teachers will act 
upon his hint, or are in any tolerable degree prepared to act, he 
can not know them. A quarter of a century ago, we prepared a 
course of lessons for children of this class, witti directions to 
teachers, but we lived a half century too soon.* 

The next and last exercise touched upon by the Secretary, is 
Beading, and, in general terms, it may be said his directions are 
good, though entirely at variance with the practice and instruction 
given under his supervision at Teachers' Institutes. He recom- 
mends natural reacUng, but patronizes artificial ; he recommends 
practice, and wastes tiie time on impracticable rules ; he finds 
fault with the exaggerated force given to certain letters, and em- 
ploys the only teachers who furnish examples of the fault. We 
shall resume this subject when we take up the Secretary's Gram- 
mar School. 



NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS. 

In November last, we had the pleasure of assistmg at a Teach- 
ers' Institute, got up at Somerville, Somerset Co., N. J., by some 
enterprising teachers of that pleasant and hospitable village. We 
published a brief notice of this Institute soon after our return, 
wid we now take pleasure in stating the results of the operation. 
Governor Fort honored the Institute by attending its sessions, 
and in his late Message to the Le^lature, we find the following 
among other encouraging remarks. 

♦ The title of our DrawingBook is, " Thb Eye amd Hand." When first published. 
It WM called ** Linear Drawing." 
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'^ The proper trsdning of the human intellect is a momentous 
work. Too much attention cannot be paid to judicious methods 
of improving it. One great source of unsuccessful tuition is 
found in the incompetency of teachers in our public schools. 
This evil, in some sections of the State, has been suffered to 
exist to a great extent. In the ordinary business of life we 
require experience and skill in the workmen we employ. How 
much more do we need such qualifications in him, whose duty it 
is to direct the first operations of the juvenile mind, and fit his 
responsible charge for an active participation in the great concerns 
of life. 

It is questionable, however, whether the demand for competent 
teachers is not fully equal to the supply. To remedy the evil, it 
has been proposed to establish one or more Normal Schools for 
the scientific training of teachers to the work of teaching. This 
plan has been adopted in some states, and has been generally 
approved. Whether a due regard to our immediate wants, our 
fiscal ability, and the state of public opinion would justify their 
institution at this time, are questions worthy of due consideration. 

Teachers' Institutes are not liable to the same objections. 
Strongly impressed with their necessity, utility and effectiveness, 
I have no hesitation in recommending suitable provisions for 
their encouragement. They would awaken an increased interest 
in public instruction, rapidly and effectually diffuse information 
among teachers, in the theory and practice of teaching, and the 
government and (Uscipline of schools. The young and inexperi- 
enced teacher, and he who has grown old in error, would here 
receive lessons in relation to their duties, derived from the most 
correct sources, the result of the accumulated wisdom of numbers, 
and of years devoted to the science of teaching. 

In November last, I had the pleasure of being present at a 
Teachers' Institute, held at Somerville, in this state. It origina- 
ted with the enterprising citizens of Somerset, who take a deep 
interest in educational progress. Gentiemen of eminent attain- 
ments in teaching took charge of the Institute, which was com- 
posed of some seventy male and female teachers. The proceedings 
were interesting and- instructive, and imparted much valuable 
information, which could not fail to be beneficial to those engaged 
in them. 

There has never been a period so propitious as the present for 
furtiier le^lative measures to promote /r^ schools. I still enter- 
tain tiie views expressed on the occasion of assuming my official 
duties, in relation to increased distributions from the treasury for 
that purpose. I would recommend that iJie reventie annually 
derivable from our public works be whoUy appropriated to the 
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eauBe of education. If to this be added the distribution from the 
school fond, it would, with the interest accruing from the surplus 
revenue, be sufficient in amount to establish free schools in every 
district in the state. 



The State Superintendei^t of Public Schools, Hon. 
T. F. King, who has held the office several years, and was, we 
believe, a County Superintendent of N. Y. State when elected to 
his present important situation, also honorably notices the Institute 
in his Annual Report. We hope we shall be pardoned for citing 
a passage in which we are so flatteringly commended, for we have 
never before offended in this way, although often tempted, and we 
should omit the paragraph alluding to the teachers, did we not 
hope that such encomiums from such a source, may induce some 
of our own citizens to consider more carefully what we have said, 
and have to say, on the subject of the School System and Common 
Schools of Massachusetts. 

^^ The attention of the legislature is again called to the impor- 
tant subject of affording some pecuniary idd toward the establish- 
ment of Teachers' Institutes, and it is indeed gratifying to know 
that your attention has been called to the same by the Executive, 
in his present annual message. It is evident to every individu^d, 
who has even cursorily examined the subject, that one of the 
greatest difficulties experienced by the school officers, is to pro- 
cure good and competent teachers; and that, whilst we have 
many in the State who fill the office with honor to Uiemselves and 
usefulness to the community, there are others, and unfortunately 
the larger number, who are incompetent for the performance of 
the duties they are expected to execute. In a great majority of 
cases, even those who possess the necessary amount of information 
are ignorant of the best methods of imparting it to others ; thejr 
having had no experience in conducting a school, are consequently 
ignorant of the many thousand avenues to the youthful mind, and 
consequentiy labor without method and without success. To such, 
even the short period during which an Institute is held, will afford 
an opportunity of improvement, not, indeed, in intellectual ac- 
quirements, but in the methods which experience and reflection 
iMve pointed out as the best to enable a teacher to manage a 
iohool, to impart instruction, and to call forth smd direct the dor- 
mant efketgy of the children committed to his care. 
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^' An institute of this nature was held in Somerville, Somerset 
county, during the past Fall, and it is due, alike to the teachers 
and school officers of the county of Somerset, that some acknowl- 
edgment should be made of the obligation the educational com- 
munity lie under, for the example thus set. The honor belongs 
to them of having established and sustained the first Teachers' 
Institute in the state of New Jersey • May the example soon be 
followed by every county in the state ; and, in order that some 
inducement should be held out to them, it is respectfully recom- 
mended that a certain sum be appropriated from the surplus reve- 
nue of the state, to defray the expenses of an Institute in every 
county. That the people of the state look with favor upon these 
Institutes, is evident from the hospitable reception offered to the 
teachers and school officers who attended the one at Somerville. 
All were received into tiie families of the citizens, and their kind- 
ness and hospitality will long be remembered with respect and 
gratitude. 

And if the teachers who attended that meeting carry into their 
school-rooms the same zealous desire for improvement which was 
there manifested, the same anxious determination to elevate the 
standard of education, the character of the teachers, and the 
moral and intellectual developement of the children committed to 
their care, which they evinced to improve themselves in the prac- 
tical part of their profession, then, indeed, will it have been' a 
glorious meeting, and long will the children of New Jersey have 
cause for gratitude to these teachers, who, without waiting for the 
Hercules of state appropriation to assist them, put their own' 
shoulders to the wheel, with the firm determination of raising it 
firom the slough in which it had so long and so hopelessly Iain. 
' The selection of gentlemen to preside over the Institute was 
fortunate. Professor Camp is an experienced teacher, head of 
the Normal School in Connecticut, and possessed of every requis- 
ite for the important situation. Mr. William B. Foyrle is a gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, who for many years conducted a High 
School with great success, and who is known, wherever education 
is prized, as a zealous, indefatigable, and judicious friend. He 
presented to the Institute, in his own person, ^ the beau ideal of a 
teacher ;' gentlemanly in his deportment, courteous in his inter- 
course with all, erudite without being pedantic, fertile in resources 
and expedients, showing to all what a perfect character a good 
teacher is and should be. Long will the memory of their kind- 
ness and valuable services remain ; they are ^ written in a book 
where every day we turn the leaf to read them.' 

We hope to welcome them once and again to our little state, 
promising they will find that the seed sown by them did not fall 
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upon the highways or on barren ground, but npon good and fertile 
soil, wUch only needs a little judicious culture to cause it to bear 
abundant fruit ; — this fruit we. wish to show them. 

Another circumstance attending this Institute was highly grati- 
fying : of the sixty- two teachers present, thirty-three were natives 
of New Jersey. 

Should the legislature adopt the recommendation of the Gov- 
ernor, the following suggestions are respectfully offered. Let the 
sum of two hundred dollars be allotted to every county in which 
a Teachers' Institute shall have been held during the year, the 
Institute to be in session not less than five days, under the direc- 
tion of proper and competent persons, of which tiie Secretary of 
State or State Superintendent should be satisfied ; and the money 
to be paid on certificate of either officer, or in any other way 
more likely to secure the proper and judicious expenditure of the 
money." 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT.— A Dialogue. 

[Written for this Journal.] 

Alexander ; Parmenio, his friend ; Philip, his Physician. 

Alex. — (alone) 'T is vfdn to feast the gods. I 've slain a hec- 
atomb already to appease their wrath, but they are helpless as 
myself, or averse, and the great work of conquering the world 
must now be given up for a mean grave away from Macedonia. 
Deserted by the gods ; the only man in whom I trust is absent oh 
an embassy to heal my foe. I 've sent for him, but he will come 
too late. Death's grasp is on me. 

Unter Parmenio. 

Par. — Health to my lord, the king ! 

Alex. — Would, there were healing virtue in thy greeting. 

Par. — How fares it with your majesty ? 

Alex. — ^111, ill, Parmenio, ill. The fever riots in my blood, and 
my swollen brain needs vent. 

Par. — My lord ! 

Alex. — Well, what ? You do not use that tone for nought. 
What weighs upon your thought ? Speak out ! 

Par. — My lord, Philip is on a visit to thine enemy. 

Alex. — ^Has he returned ? I knew already he had gone. I 
sent him thither to relieve my rival. 
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Par. — He has arrived this moment, and this letter, (Ae "kand^ 
a letter) brought by one of his train, concerns yoar majesty. 

Alex. — A letter of thanks from my great rival. ( Opene and 
read%) ^^ Let Alexander beware of Philip. He has been bribed 
by thy rival, whose life he hath saved, to take that of his master. 
The drug that he will give thee will be instant death. Beware ! " 
'1^8 false ! I '11 stake my word upon my foe, my life on Philip. 
Men do not repay such kindness thus. 

Par.— My lord, even now Philip is mixing the fell draught. 
'T were prudent first to seize him, and then test the medicine. I 
pray you, therefore, let him be seized and be the drug examined. ' 

Alex. — ^He comes. Stand near, and wait the end. 

Enter Philip. 

PHI. — ^Health to my lord, the king. Forgive my seeming lack 
of duty. . Filled with alarm, and feeling that no moment should 
be lost in useless salutations, I have this prepared, (offering a 
cup) and beg your majesty to take it instantly. 

Alex. — And this will cure me ? 

Phil. — It has never failed with vulgar lives at stake, it will not 
fail me now that thine's in peril. 

Par. — (jmde) Do not taste, my lord. 

Alex. — (Looking Phitip steadily in the eye) Philip ! 

PAt7.— My lord. 

AUx. — (^After a long pause, his eye still fixed upon Philip* s) 
Read this letter, Philip, (handing it to him) while I drink. (He 
drinks, sUll looking at Philip while he reads. PkUip, after read- 
ing ^ hands back the letter to Alexander, who says,) What think 
you of the charge ? 

PhU. — No words can prove it false, the draught will do so in- 
Btantly. How feels my lord ? 

Alex. — ^The load is lifted from my brain, refireshing coolness 
checks the bounding blood, the fever's flame is quenched as if by 
ma^c. (To Parmenio) What say you now ? 

Par^ — Pardon the zeal, my lord, which in its love for thee has 
deeply injured Philip. 

Alex. — ^I thank thee well, Parmenio, for thy fears have only 
proved, and that most gloriously, that, bad as the world is, it greatr 
ly is belied, and man must never lose all faith in man. 



They who deck their bodies and neglect their souls, make good 
butterflies but indifierent angels. 
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WORDS AND OBJECTS. 



It is most important, in our early teachings, to make, not *^ pal« 
prodigies," but happy and intelligent seekers and lovers of knowl- 
edge, well prepared for the more regular instruction of the schools. 
To this endy let parents, teachers, friends, or senior children, eon- 
verse freely and kindly with tiie young, and, however limited tfie 
instruction afforded, let it be correct as far as it goes, and so min- 
gled with amusement as to create the appetite for more. 

To persons having very young children under their care, I 
would advise that the spirit of observation and inquiry should be 
awakened in the infant mind as early as possible. Education 
begins with life, because every impression a child receives, be it 
for good or for evil, be it of truth or of error, constitutes a part 
of its education ; but positive practical instruction may proceed at 
a rapid rate when the child can talk and cua understand the 
plainest language. From that moment, without any thing like 
*' driving," great advances may be made, with the utmost ease. 
Every object is a book for the purpose, but as words are the tools 
with which we must work in discussing objects^ we must take care 
that words shall be so transparent that the objects they represent 
shall be easily seen through them. 

It is delightful to know that children may, very early in"* life, be 
put in possession of a vast fund of words, with a clear perception 
of their meaning. To acquire this they need encounter no tasks ; 
all that is requisite is easy but habitual attention, on the part of 
' their parents or other superintendents, who should lose no oppor- 
tunity, in the nursery, or in their field walks, or elsewhere, of 
holding cheerful conversation with tiieir young charge. jThere is 
no di£Sculty whatever in finding subjects. When any one ezpresa- 
ion incidentally occurs, or a word be piirposely spoken, respecting 
which it may be supposed that a child is in any degree ignorant, 
let him be asked if he knows the meaning of it, and let pains b« 
taken to supply the very knowledge of which he finds himself de- 
ficient. The inquiry should always be made whenever it is mip' 
posed such information may be wanted, and the child wilt then 
soon learn to ask for meaning^s himself, instead of appearing to 
understand while yet he remains in darkness as to facts, merely 
because they happen to be eclipsed by the cloud of a few words 
which are not familiar to him. 

Attending, then, in the first instance, to the bestowing of a good 
stock of well understood words upon young children, being not 
i^raid of using the best terms to express meanings, but taking 
care that the terms are rendered intelligible, it will be early foaM 
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that most useful and agreeable conversations may be had on the 

mmierous objects around us. It is important, whenever praeti- 

enble, to engage the eye and .the touch, as well as the ear, ui all 

diacoasions. The more senses we can employ in transmitting in* 

telligence to the brain, the better. We possess but five avenues 

to the soul, and we shoidd certainly employ them all as much as , 

poBSible in the work of instruction. Short lessons, frequently 

jrepeated, are very preferable to any tedious dissertations ; their 

znunber and variety tend to impress upon the young mind that 

tbere is much instruction and amusement to be obtained by obser- 

"vation of every object we see ; and inquiry most advantageously 

follows this conviction, as it is the best test we can receive of the 

xuiture and amount of the information of which children stand in 

need. Nothing will be found more stnking than the difierence in 

'the degree of interest which will be taken in such lessons by any 

two children, one of whom has acquired a moderate knowledge of 

"words, while the other has been neglected in that very easy branch 

of education. The former will understand and be delighted, while 

the latter will perhaps listen and look from the object to the wall 

or the window, and, even when he is apparently most attentive, 

will seem to feel that the subject is beyond his comprehension. 

Children of equal qatural abilities will appear intellectually dull 

or quick at their first lessons on objects, just as they happen to be 

ignorant of, or acquainted with, such expressions as are generally 

used in the ordinary discussion of facts. 

In favor of lessons on objects, I wish the following anecdote to 
be impressed upon the minds of my young students, in proof of 
the important use which may be made of knowledge in sudden 
emergencies. 

" It was in the month of November, in the year 1821, that a 
dreadful storm visited Beachy Head, on the coast of Sussex, dur- 
ing which a French vessel was driven on shore and wrecked. 
All on board were swept away into the sea, and only four escaped 
the general destruction, by climbing to the top of a heap of rocks, 
which had failed at different times from the overhanging cliffs. 
Their perilous situation can scarcely be conceived ; the tide was 
encroaching upon them step by step, and it was certain destruc- 
tion to attempt to gain the land. The night was extremely dark, 
and the thunder and lightning rendered it still more awful. The 
poor men, finding that they would either be swallowed up by the 
rising tide, or dashed to pieces against the rocks, determined to 
deliver themselves up to the mercy of the waves, with the forlorn 
hope of being cast on some place of safety. At this moment, one 
of the men saw, during some flashes of lightning, a plant growing 
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amongst the stones on which they stood, which he found was 
samphire, and which, he also happened to know, never grew where 
it could bo entirely covered with water. He immediately ac- 
quainted his fellow sufferers with this fact, and persuaded them to 
remain where they were till morning, being convinced that the 
height of the tide would not be quite equal to that of the place 
on which they stood. The event proved the- correctness of bis 
information and the value of his knowledge, for, when daylight 
broke, the poor fellows were seen by the people on the dift, who 
rescued them from their dangerous situation." — SmitVs Lenmm^. 



MORAL COSMETICS. 

Ye who would have your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forehead, 
From age's devastation horrid, 

Adopt this plan ; 
'T will make in climate torrid, 

A hale old man. 

Avoid in youth luxurious diet ; 
Restrain the passion's lawless riot ; 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 

Be wisely gay ; 
So shall ye, spite of age's fiat, 

Resist decay. 

Seek not in Mammon's worship pleasure, 
But find your dearest, richest treasure. 
In €k)d, his word, his work, not pleasure I 

The mind, not sense, 
Is the sole scale by which to measure 

Your opulence. 

This is the solace, this the science. 
Life's purest, sweetest, best appliance. 
That disappoints no man's reliance, 

Whate'er his state ; 
But challenges with calm defiance, 

Time, fortune, fate. 



Psdnting saves houses and spoils feces. So pure water is the 
best cosmetic and the Worst house preserver. 
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REFORMATION OF CHILDREN. 

To those ^ho are familiar with the details of crime and pauper- 
ism, and especially with the prolific sources of both, it seems almost 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of early habits. A great 
proportion of the disease, poverty, insanity and crime which we 
witness, results from something done that ought not to have been 
done, or something left undone that ought to have been done in 
the infancy, childhood, or youth of the sufiering or guilty parties. 
And though we cannot exonerate them from a due responsibility 
for their own acts, nor transfer any portion of their guilt to those 
who neglected or misled them, we are interested in preventing 
the like consequences in other cases, and, of course, in the char- 
acter and efficiency of any means of correcting or counteracting 
the wayward tendencies of youth. 

It is confidently asserted that crime is much more frequent 
among persons under age than it was ten years ago. . It may be 
so. It would not make at all against the importance or efficiency 
of existing preventive measures, if it were so. The increase can 
be more than accounted for in the incoming of a population, from 
foreign shores, for whose training our institutions are not account- 
able. Of three thousand and more foreigners landed at New 
York in a single day, within the last month, at least one-third 
were minors, and a large portion of these being ignorant and 
vicious, and exposed to the manifold temptations which poverty 
and opportunity, and roving habits supply, it will not surprise us 
to know, that this single accession to our population furnishes fifty 
names to our criminal dockets, nor that the 193,000 who have 
arrived at the same port in the first eight months of 1851, turn 
out nearly the same ratio. 

If, therefore, it were proved out and out, that juvenile crime 
has mcreased among us, it would not in the least lessen our confi- 
dence in the preventive efficiency of right education, nor in the 
value of our existing institutions for the correction of criminally 
disposed youth. On the contrary, we should be prompted to urge 
with more earnestness, the increase and improvement of them, by 
the conviction, that, unless these means are plied with diligence 
and skill, crime will become rampant, and our streets will be filled 
with rapine and violence. — Phila. Journal of Prison Discipline'. 



Errata. — In' the article on Per Centage^ No. 7, page 105, 
11th line from the bottom, for /j read ^\. Page 106, top line, 
'insert of before 5 sevenths. Page 107, 3d line from the top, for 
If read \\. 
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[Continaed from No. 10, page 150.] 

We hope our readers do not shrink from the perusal of this 
Review, for, although the Report of the Secretary furnishes the 
text, the Article is as much an essay on some branch of education 
as if no allusion were made to the Report. In the last number 
we considered the particulars, which, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary, go to make up his beau ideal of a model Primary School, 
and we now shall examine his theory of a perfect Grammar School. 

After some general remarks on the subject of studies proper to 
the Grammar School, wluch, he thinks, are reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, physiology, music and 
drawing ; and after expressing a doubt whether so many things 
can be taught thoroughly, and hinting that natural history, natu- 
ral philosophy and general history, can be sufSciently taught in 
connection with the other studies, that is, indirectly, he comes to 
the subject of reading^ and has much to say on the subject. We 
^ye his opening paragraph because it seems to be a condensation 
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of all the notions that follow it. ^^ Reading in schools, when 
properly conducted,'' says the Report, " has reference to three 
objects, — to an ability to give easy utterance to written language, 
to the acquisition of general knowledge and discipline, and to the 
power of properly expressing thought and feeling by ttie tones of 
the voice. — The first must have the chief place in the Primary 
school, the second in the Grammar school, and the third in the 
High school or in the higher classes of the Grammar school." 

In plain English, the Secretary thinks the children in the Primary 
Schools should read to learn pronunciation ; in Grammar Schools, 
to get knowledge ; and in High Schools, to give expression to 
what they read. This attempt to separate the constituent parts 
of good reading appears to us perfectly unnatural, and, as far as 
our experience goes, it induces a stiff, artificial, monotonous style, 
which the exercise in the High School will rarely, if ever, correct. 
If this system is judicious and natural in reading, it is in speaking, 
and a parent would be wise who should require his children to eat 
at the same table with him, and make it a rule, that, until they 
were seven or eight years old, they should merely name the things 
on the table, taking care to pronounce the name distinctly ; from 
eight to twelve or fourteen, they should be told all about the 
tilings before them ; and, when fourteen, they should be shown 
how to ask for such things as wanted ; that is, how to speak with 
propriety to servants, parents, strangers and others, at table. 

Now, we maintain that such a course, whether at school or at 
table, will destroy all that is valuable in voice or manner, and will 
be most effectual in preventing children, thus disciplined, from 
ever becoming easy and natural and effective readers or speakers. 

We doubt whether such a theory can be put in practice to any 
extent, and w^ are, therefore,^ sorry to see any such theories 
broached from high sources, because young and inexperienced 
teachers may think them important, and may waste their time 
and strength in doing what is worse than useless when done. No, 
from the moment that a child be^ns to read words in sentences, 
he should be taught to read them with proper feeling and express- 
ion. If the words are understood, the child will generally read 
them naturally, if encouraged to do so ; if he does not understand 
the words, the teacher must explain them ; if he does not then 
read them naturally, the teacher must read them so, and let the 
child imitate as well as he can. Tins is our opinion, based on 
actual experience in teaching little children as well as large ones, 
and, to corroborate our opinion, we venture to say, that the 
notions advanced by the Secretary, when speaking of Grammar 
Schools, are contradicted and refuted in his previous remarks on 
reading in the Primary Schools. Take a few sentences by way 
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of illustration. " When a child comes to put words together in 
reading, so as to form a sentence, no pains should be spared by 
the teacher to preserve the natural tones of human speech." 
What is this but the iMrd object, which is to be reserved for the 
High School ? Again, speaking of little children, in the Primary 
School, the Secretary says, ^^AU that is necessary to ensure 
natural reading at the outset^ is, to ply the imagination of the 
child, till it has produced the appropriate feeling." This is 
enough to show how dangerous it is for those who have never 
practised medicine to prescribe for the sick ! 

The Secretary has much to say, also, about ^' storing the minds 
of the Grammar School pupils with the choicest knowledge." 
The reading book for this class of schools, he thinks, should be 
^'an introduction to, and representative of, general literature, 
which, in the public schools, deserves at least an equal rank with 
science." Now, we maintain that the main object of the reading 
books, in all the grades of schools, should be to teach reading m 
an ART, and no piece should be admitted merely for the knowl- 
edge or information it contains. Reading for information, may 
be done at home, and the District Library will supply the mate- 
rials ; but, what little reading is done at school, should be done 
with a view to skill and practice in the art of reading ; and, if 
any one will point out to us a teacher or committee man, who 
denies this position, we will show him a man who is no reader. 
If any scientific or useful knowledge can be incidentally intro- 
duced into pieces, whose direct object is reading as an art and an 
accomplishment, so much the better, but the reading lesson must 
not be sacrificed to foist in such unsuitable materials. 

The Secretary says further, — " The reading exercises are to 
the lower schools, what the study Of the Latin and Greek classics 
are (w) to the higher. They are to open the way for commerce 
with the general intellect of mankind." The erudite Secretary has 
lived so much with Luther, Erasmus, Melancthon, and others of a 
remote day, when Latin was the common medium of scholastic 
intercourse, that he seems to forget that " we have changed all 
that," and Latin and Greek do no more now towards " opening 
the way for commerce with the general intellect of mankind," 
than the charts used by Columbus now do towards opening the 
way for commerce, of a different sort, with the various nations of 
the Globe. This is a matter of opinion, we allow, and we should 
not allude to the Secretary's remark, did we not fear that this 
mistake in regard to the importance of the Greek and Latin 
classics, at the present day^ is exerting an injurious influence upon 
our public schools. We have already shown that it has perverted 
one of our Normal Schools, and is perplexing a score or two of 
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large towns, who have good schools, but are required to spoil 
them by making provision for teaching Greek and Latin to haUT a 
dozen pupils who would be infinitely better off studying their 
yemacular. 

We shall allude to but one more notion of the Secretary, and 
thb, rather to commend than to controvert his opinion. He says, 
^^ Of the higher reading books there is less occasion to speak. 
They are, in general, better prepared than the lower. The chief 
objection to them is that, which is applicable to all the rest, namely, 
that they presuppose higher attainments in the schools than enst 
there, and consequently the pupils are not sufficientiy advanced to 
use them. Indeed, if there is any book which the teacher can not 
fiilly explain, it is the reader (reading book) for the highest 
clasises." It is about fourteen years since our Normal Schools 
were established, and yet this remark is true of our teachers, and 
our schools, although tiiere is nothing in the highest and hardest 
reading book of the highest classes that lays any claim to abstruse 
science, nothing metaphysical, nothing transcendental, nothing but 
what a well educated young man or woman ought to know, if he 
or she has been decentiy educated ! The Secretary has no good 
opinion of a Series of Books by any one author. He has discovered, 
as we have, that their grading is about as imperfect as if none 
were attempted. The public have been shockingly humbugged 
by such pretensions, besides being annoyed by the agents of the 
various Series before the public. We sometimes wish the Board 
of Education were empowered to select suitable books, and to 
compel all the schools to use them ; but the probability is, that they 
would select some at least of the worst that could be found, and 
when once all the schools were furnished, one of two things would 
happen, either a change for the better would be impossible, every 
parent being interested in preventing a change, or all the Book- 
sellers and Publishers, interested in other books than those recom- 
mended, would raise such a storm, and would bring so many influ- 
ences to bear upon the Board and the Legislature, that they would 
be obliged to change the books, or the Board would be changed, if 
not abolished. In our next, we shall examine the Secretary's 
notions on the subject of Aritiimetic and Grammar in his model 
Grammar School. 



f 
\ 



Instinct is a safer guide than the highest reason. Men court 
danger, the animals avoid it. The perfection of reason is cmly 
an approach to instinct. 
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^TIS SOMETHING, — NOTHING. 

It is, of course, known to our readers, that, about three months 
ago, in consequence of the great importance of certain articles in 
tihos Journal, 'a devoted and generous friend of the Common 
School System of Massachusetts, authorized us to send five hun* 
dred copies of every number of the Journal, to such School Oom* 
ndttees as would pay the postage of it. He afterwards increased 
the number to six hundred, ana we sent a copy to every School 
Committee in Massachusetts, and nearly three hundred to the 
towns in Maine. Our hope was, that some other friend would 
enable us to send a copy to every Committee in the other New 
England States, and we are not sure that such a friend will not 
yet come forward. Of the six hundred copies sent, two only 
have been returned, namely, that mentioned in No. 8, p. 125, 
which we consider in reality a compliment, and that alluded to 
in the following record, wherein, we fear, the Committee have 
required their Secretary to write them down as Dogberry wished 
to be written down of old. 

At a meeting of the School Committee of Cambridge, Mass., 
May 6, 1852. Present, the Mayor, Fblton, Hosmer, Allen, 
Taylor and Clarke, the following Preamble and Resolves were 
mumimously adopted. 

Whereas, several numbers of a periodical publication called the 
CiHnmon School Journal, have been received by the School Com- 
mittee of the City of Cambridge, copies of wluch, as is stated by 
the Editor, are aLso sent to all the School Committees in the Com- 
monwealth, at the expense of a friend of education ; — 

Ite9olvedj That the Cambridge School Committee decline to 
receive this work as a gratuity, from an anonymous ^' Friend of 
Education." 

Rewlvedy That the Cambridge School Committee entirely dia- 
approve the captious and hostile spirit of the said Journal towards 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, and especially towards its 
distinguished Secretary. 

Revived, That in the opnion of the Cambridge School Com- 
mittee, the Rev. Dr. Sears, the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, has discharged the numerous and important duties of his 
high office, in such a manner as to deserve the respect and grati- 
tude of the people of Massachusetts. By his rare and varied 
learning ; by the opportunities he has had and has used, of exten- 
sively studying tiie best educational systems in Europe ; by his 
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genial and conciliating manners ; by his eloquence ; by his con- 
stant efforts to encourage Teachers and Pupils, and his ardent 
devotion to the general improvement of our system ; by his unr 
wearied labor in organizing and conducting Teachers' Conventions 
and Institutes in all parts of the State, and in securing the co- 
operation of able lecturers and of eminent scientific men ; by his 
well-written and most instructive Annual Reports, he has shown 
himself singularly fitted for the important station he has been 
called to occupy in our Commonwealth. 

Mesolvedy That the numbers of the Common School Journal 
hitherto received by the School Committee of the City of Cam- 
bridge be returned to the Publisher, and that he be requested 
not to send any future numbers of the same to their address, as 
they will not be received by the Committee. 

M. Clarke, Secretary. 

Our first impulse, after the receipt of a copy of the CAMBRiDaB 
Chronicle, containing the above record, was to call a meeting 
of ourself, and, after a suitable Preamble, to pass a formal 
Resolve, that the said Newspaper and Resolves be returned to 
the Cambridge School Committee, which act would, of course^ be 
a refutation of them ; but we were afraid that this would smack 
of retaliation, which we eschew on all occasions, and we humbly 
sat down to see what benefit we could draw from what, no doubt, 
was intended for our good. 

The first question that arose in our mind was, what does this 
act of the Cambridge Committee prove ? That we are wrong ? 
No, for it is a mere opinion, and the opinion of one man who has 
studied a subject, is worth more than that of six, or six hundred, 
who may know nothing about it, or who may be biased by other 
considerations than a love of truth, and a desire of improvement. 
Besides, as but two Committees out of six hundred return the 
Journal, the chance is as 598 to 2, that all but the two think our 
remarks worthy of being read and considered, which is all we 
expect. Nay, farther, without our expecting any return, sev- 
eral Committees have formally voted us thanks for sending the 
Journal, and we have had several applications for copies, ^' should 
any remain." But the Resolves come from Cambridge, the seat of 
Harvard University, and are entitied to great weight, for the 
Greek Professor was present when they were passed, and, per- 
haps, the chief agent in preparing them. This suggestion 
recalled to our mind the fact that our predecessor in the editorial 
chair has lately run a terrible tilt with the Professor, and the 
latter may have adopted the error that he could hit Mr. Mann by 
striking the Journal, and bepraiedng the new Secretary ; but a 
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friend suggests that our own remarks, in No. 8 of the Journal, on 
the comparative inutility of Latin and Greek now-o'-days, which 
number was published just before the meeting of the Cambridge 
Committee, would account for their Resolves, and for their amiable 
bearing towards the present Secretary of the Board, who is a 
sturdy upholder of Latin and Greek, has even proposed to have 
these obsolescent languages taught in the Normal Schools, and 
is exceedingly anxious to force down the System of Graded 
Schools, which facilitates the study of the dead languages, and of 
course sends grist to the Professor's mill. 

We have erred and strayed in this way, and should at once 
confess our offence and kiss the rod, (i. e. the returned numbers,) 
had not the Committee of another City, the seat of another Uni- 
versity, lately requested us to forward our Journal thither, if any 
copies were not disposed of. We sent a copy at our own expense, 
but we can now substitute the name of that City (more distin- 
guished for its Schools than ever Cambridge was) for the name 
of Cambridge. About three hundred years ago, one William 
Tyndale, an humble Englishman, doubting whether Latin and 
Greek '' opened the way to the general intellect," translated the 
Bible mto English, and the University of Old Cambridge, (after 
which our Cambridge was named,) held a meeting, at which, 
probably, the Greek Professor presided, and solemnly resolved, 
1st. That they declined to receive the Gospel in English, from 
an " anonymous friend of true religion." 2d. That they entirely 
disapproved of ^^ the captious and hostile spirit " of the author of 
the version towards the infallible head of the church. Sd. That, 
in their opinion. His Holiness the Pope of Rome had discharged 
the numerous and important duties of his high office to the 
satisfaction of the Fellows thus assembled ; and 4thly, That the 
offensive English Bible be returned to its author, and that he be 
requested to tell no more truths in plain English. Of course, 
the author of the ^' hostile and captious " book was frightened 
into silence ; the falsehood of the Bible was completely proved ; 
the industry and piety and infallibility of the Pope were estab* 
Ushed, and the Committee of Old Cambridge thenceforward were 
con^dered orthodox, and ahead of their age ! 



Generous thoughts are lost on selfish souls. The cloud may 
rain long on pebUes before it will make them sprout. 

Men will face armies who dare not look in upon themselves. 
Conscience is a mirror that its owner alone can use. 
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METHODS OF COMPUTING INTEREST. 

To THE EdITOB, — 

Dear Sir, — ^The two methods of computrng Interest, given 
in the 9th number of your Journal, are essentially one. The first 
application that I ever knew made of it, was by that paragon of 
Teachers of Arithmetic, Caroline Tilden, in the State Normal 
School, at West Newton, about eight years ago. I always sup- 
posed it was original with her. Do justice to her name. Let her 
memory be honored with the credit aue. Da Ocesari Ccesaria. 

c. p. 

In answer to the above, we reply that Miss G^den, whom we 
also hold in sweet remembrance, was the first person whom we 
heard explain the second of the two metiiods ; but, like our coi> 
respondent, we were not sure that she invented it, and, consider- 
ing it rather a pretty than a useful method, we said nothing about 
the inventor. We do not think the two methods one and the 
same, for one works upon the interest, and the other upon the 
principal. The truth is, that Bank Officers, Brokers, and Mer- 
chants, have littie to do witix fancy methods, and never trust to 
mental operations apart from the written. Almost every merchant 
has a peculiar way of performing the operations needed in his 

Cticular business, and hence the apparent deficiency of school 
^8, who, after astonishmg the School Committee in solving book 
I»roblems, seem to know nothing as it should be known, when they 
enter the store or the counting room. 

1. Thus, in findii^ the interest on $789.56 for 1 year, 5 

months, and 10 days, at 6 per cent., a merchant, the other day, 

made the following figures* 

789.66 I inquired why he made them, and he said, ' '' One 

8 per cent, being one cent on every dollar, is as many 

— — ^cents as there are dollars, or 789 = 7.89. Ei^t times 

63.16 this will give me the interest for 16 months, viz. 63.16 

3s95 (for his eye did not lose the 5 milles in tiie midtiplicar 

1.32 tion). One month being half of one per cent. I naive 

39 7.89. Then, 10 days being ^ of 30, or a half month, 

I divide 8.95 by 3. For the 3 days of grace, I take 



$68.82 a tenth of 80 days." His operation was done with 
such rapidity that it seemed to be mere inspection, 
without smy calculation. 

2. I gave the same problem to another merchant, and be 
made the following figures. 
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789 56 X 17 On being asked to explain, he said, ^^ I 

552 692 multiply the principal by the number of 

' months, and divide the product by 2, winch 

2)1342 252 gives 67.11 the interest for the months. — 

5) 67.11 Then for the 13 days, I take | of 7.89 for 

12) 1.58 12 days, and -^ of that for 1 day. 

13 



$68.82 



3. I gave the same problem to a third, and he performed it 
aecording to Warren Colbum^s method, which he learned years 
ago, in the Boston Schools. 

789.56 .085 decimal expression for 17 months. 

.08.72 .0022 nearly « for 18 days; 6 days, he 

said, are ^ of 1 per cent; 12 days are 

1579.12 .0872 ^ ; and 1 day is nearly y^^ of 1 per 
65269 2 cent. 

631648 



$68.84(9632 

4. We took the same problem to a fourth merchant, and he 
made the following figures. 

789.56 He said he multiplied by the number of days, 
5 23 allowing 80 for that month ; that is, 17 X 30 + 

13 = 523; then he divided by 6, and threw 

2368 68 away the three right hand figures of the quo- 
15791 2 tient. 
894780 



6)41298(988 



68.82 

Now, if we had gone to a dozen others, the probability is, that 
each would have had somethmg peculiar in his method, and it is 
very doubtful whether any one of them would have followed the 
directions of any Arithmetic now in use. The true teacher, there- 
fore, will go into the world, and learn how business is done iherej 
that his pupils may not be ashamed of themselves, or of him* 



Oood works are presumptive evidence of inward goodness. 
No tree that shows green leaves can be enftixefy dead. 
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THE NEW ARISTOCRACY. 



FBOM THE LOMDOK LSADBB. 



A title once could only show 

The signs of noble birth, 
And men of rank were, years ago, 

The great ones of the earth. ^ 

They deemed it just the crowd should shrink 

Before the cap and gown ; 
They thought it wrong the poor should think, 

And right to keep them down. 

Those were the days when books were things 

" The People" could not touch; 
Made for the use of lords and kings, 

And only meant for such. 
To work the loom, to till the soil,' 

To cut the costly gem. 
To tread the round of daily toil. 

Was quite enough for theuL 

Time was when just to read and write 

Were thought a wondrous deal 
For those who wake with morning light 

To earn their daily meal ; — | 

The man a more submissive slave, 

The less his head-piece knew ; 
And so the mass from habit gave 

Their birth-right to the few. 

Now look abroad, the light of Truth 

Is spreading far and wide, 
And tnat which fills the English youth, 

Must shame our ancient pride. 
'Tis mind alone can wield tne sword, 

In spite of wealth and rank ; 
The artisan may face a lord 

With thousands in the bank. 

We scorn not those of high degree, 

For so 'twere wrong to do ; 
But poorer men as rich can be. 

And quite as noble, too. 
The prince may act a gayer part, 

But he who works for bread 
May have, perchance, a warmer heart, 

rerhaps a cleiurer head. 
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Then grieye not for ^ the good old tunes," 

Behold a brighter day I 
The causes of oar fathers* crimes 

Are wearing fast away. 
Before the Pen, the Press, and Steam 

Must old opinions fall ; 
The mighty work is not a dream, — 

Then aid it one and all I 



THE VERB OAK 

It amuses us to see the principles that we divulged thirty years 
ago, and for which we were then unmercifully berated, becoming 
the accepted doctrines of the day. In 1822, in our Catechism 
of English Grammar, and in 1827, in our True English Grammar, 
we ventured to say, on our own responsibility, — 

" Can nleans to know^ to know how^ to he wise. If can ever 
means to be able, it is, probably, because " knowledge is power." 
Cunning^ which still means hfuowing^ is a participle or adjective 
derived from can. To Aew, which means to knoWy is a varied 
spelling of the same word. In French, the verb aavoivj to know^ 
is used in the same manner ; Je sais guSrir meaning I know how 
to healy or I can heal ; and their verb savoivj like our verb can^ 
does not require the word to^ after it." ' 

When this conjecture of ours was published, a learned professor 
of one of our New England colleges ridiculed it, and called its 
author a fool. We, no doubt, were foolish, and still are so, to 
attempt to oppose prevailing notions, when we might make a for- 
tune by giving currency to them ; but it is some comfort to see 
our opinions adopted, one after another, although without acknowl- 
edgment, by makers of Grammar Books in the States ; and it is 
evident tiiat, having " labored," we need only " to wait." 

We were led to these reflections by the following remark in a 
learned English work, on " The Study of Words," by the Rev. 
R. C. French, D.D., lately re-published in New York. 

He says, ^^ The Anglo-Saxons had, from whatever quarter they 
derived it, the word can or ken^ to be ahle, to know ; we still retain 
both, which are but two forms of one and the same word, witness- 
ing, in their identity, to men's universal sense that ^' knowledge 
is power." Hence the ablest man in the nation, the most know- 
ing, the most kenning and canning^ (he might have added cun- 
ning^ they named cyning cyng^ which are only earlier forms of 
our word kingP 

The Doctor speaks as if he were in doubt as to the origin of the 
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word can in, Anglo-Saxon; and we will yentore to guess that it 
comes from the Keltic can^ which means headf headrwork being 
nearly allied to knowledge. As the Kelts or Celts were the pre- 
decessors and neighbors of the Angles and Saxons, they no doubt 
helped them to some words. If it be objected that eauy head, is 
a noun and not a verb, it is a sufficient answer to say that all 
English nouns, and some foreign ones, may become verbs by being 
used as such. Thus our word head is a noun, but to head is a 
verb ; and, in many compound words, head is an adjective, as 
headrworky head-stone^ &c. Caputs the Latin for Aead, gives us 
capy the noun, to capj the verb^ and mj9-stone, the adjective.^ 
There is an interesting notice of Dr. French's work in No. 402, 
of " littell's living Age." We have not seen the work. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS LATELY RECEIVED. 

FOR 1852. 

GooLD Brown's Orambiar of English Grammars, is a very 
valuable book of reference to the teacher or scholar who takes an 
interest in the subject, and who wishes to have, in a compact 
form, all that the several writers on English Grammars have said 
in regard to the points in dispute. Our intention is, in due time, 
to give this Grammar a review more worthy of its claims, but in 
the mean time, we advise all who love our language to procure a 
copy of this comprehensive commentary upon it. S. S. & Wm. 
Wood, Publishers, New York. 

Goodrich's History of the Unttbi) States has been thor- 
oughly revised and continued to the present time. The new 
edition is published by Jenks, Hickling & Swan, of Boston, and 
is undoubtedly the best compend for schools that has yet appeared. 
The text is animated and well written ; the notes are extremely 
interesting and valuable ; the maps are neatly executed, and the 
Questions are vejy ample and well put. 

Barnard's Work on Normal Schools gives a complete 
account of all that has been done in Europe and America for tiie 
preparation of teachers. The work'is characteristic of the author, 
unpretenfiUng but fuU of information, and showing all that has been 
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lone, that what remaibs to be done may be perfeotly appre* 
landed. We do not see how any man who claims to be a teacher 
MUi ayoid reading and studying the book, and to all who conduct, 
mpervise, or legislate for Normal Schools, this book is indispen- 
lable. Published by Case, Tiffimy & Co., Hartford. 

Tillikghast's Praters for Schools is a beautiful manual 
For the teacher in a most important part of his duty. ^ The volume 
contuns nearly a hundred forms of Prayer, varied in language, 
but uniform in the lovely spirit that pervades them all. A por- 
tion of Scripture suitable to be read before each prayer is indicated, 
and the adaption of one to the other is a delightful feature of the 
book. 

English Literature op the Nineteenth Century. This 
excellent compend of the Prose and Verse of all who have made 
themselves a name in England during the present century, is a 
continuation of the author's previous work on the earlier writers. 
We commend the selection to all who wish to keep the well of 
En^h undefiled and to resist the tendency of the popular litera- 
ture of the day. The work is by Charles D. Cleveland, and the 
publishers, E. C. & J. Biddle, of Philadelphia, have done good 
Bervioe to our noble language by the publication of this and many 
other books having the same salutary tendency. 

Lrotures before the American Institutb of Instruction. 
H6b new volume, for 1851, fully sustains the high character of 
the series, which is one of the most valuable works for the teacher's 
library that our country has produced. This volume contains 
ttgjbt lectures on important subjects, by practical men, and we 
diould like to examine every one of them, but, just now, we have 
greater game in view, and must not be diverted from our deter- 
mination to open the eyes of the citizens of Massachusetts to the 
defects of their School System, and its inadequacy to the demand 
of tiie times. The series of Volumes, one a year since 1830, 
nifty be found at the store of Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Boston. 

Hearts Unveiled, by Sarah Emery Saymore. This litfle 
Tohime, from the press of Apple ton & Co., New York, is one 
from which the teacher and parent may draw many good hints, 
altiiough the story does not profess to be a set treatise on edu- 
cation. 

Norton's Literary Almanac, for 1852. This timely Annual 
proposee to do for editors and scholars what the Farmers' Ahnanac 
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does for farmers, or the Religious Almanacs for the sects. The 
thought seems to have struck the editor at a late hour, and the 
work shows marks of haste in its materials and arrangement, but 
the idea is a good one, and the first attempt amply shows that the 
author can make the future numbers all that can be desired. 



MORTALITY OP EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

F. G. Smith, the editor of " The Guardian, a Family Magap 
zine, devoted to the Cause of Female Education on Christian 
Principles, &c., printed at Columbia, Tennessee," says in the 
January No., ''Our work began in January, 1841. A volume a 
year was published up to 1848, inclusive. In 1848 our work 
was changed from monthly to bi-monthly, twelve numbers still 
making a volume ; Vol. IX embiucing 1849-60 ; Vol. X, 1851- 
52. The only educational magazine in this country of a greater 
age than ours is the Boston Common School Journal. All 
preceding enterprises of this kind, and quite a number of those 
established ivithin the past ten years, have been abandoned for want 
of support. Truth and candor require from us the confession that 
the Guardian would long since have gone down to the same 
remorseless sepulchre, if it had begun with any expectation or 
pecuniary profit. We expected none and have not been disap- 
pointed." 

We believe our venerable contemporary errs in supposing the 
Common School Journal to be the only journal older than the 
Guardian. The District School Journal, of N. Y. State, was 
commenced in 1840, and of course is one year older than the 
Guardian. The first number of our Journal was issued Nov. 1, 
1838, but that number was considered the first of the year 1839, 
and forms part of the first volume. The current year, therefore, 
is the fourteenth of our Journal, and if it is any distinction to have 
lingered longer than others, we are entitled to it. Wi think 
there is no deeper reproach upon the teachers of the United 
States than the fact, that no Educational Journal ever published 
in this country has ever been encouraged by them, except by un- 
fruitful resolutions. 

But, if the Guardian was not next to us in age at the time the 
remarks above qnoted were made, we are sorry to say it is so 
now, for the April number of the Albany District School Journal 
gives the unpleasant notice that that number is to be the last. In 
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, it became the medium of the State School Department, and 
that time to the present, the State has famished every school 
ot, more than 11,000, with a copy. The probability is, that 
Itaie only paid a price sufficient to meet the expenses of pub- 
on, and this wide circulation of the work would, of course, 
mt individual subscription. The consequenceis, that, now the 
) has refused any longer to supply the districts, the Journal 
not support itself and must stop. 

> other State, we believe, has done any thing for any Journal. 
•noe endeavored to persuade our legislature tibat, as it required 
oard of Education to circulate information on the subject of 
lis among the people, it ought to make provision for sending 
Foumal, which was really the organ of the Board, to every 
ol-Committee, and every District ; but that honorable body 
I more for the Snipes and Woodcocks, the Herring and Ale- 
I, than for the children who were to eat them, and spent more 
ty in legislating about those small matters than would have 
d a copy of this Journal in every school of New England. 
Journal never paid its expenses, but the loss did not fall, as 
Qorally supposed, upon the late Editor, but on the Publishers, 
always paid him liberally for his services, 
nong the strictly Educational Journals that still survive, we 
ve in exchange, besides the Guardian, just mentioned, 
amal of Education. Semi-monthly. J. T. Huston. Bath, Me. 
usachusetts Teacher. Monthly. A Board of Editors. Boston, 
vmecticut Common School Journal. Monthly. Henry Bar- 
Hartford, Conn. 
lode I. Educational Magazine. E. R. Potter. Proridence. 
le Student. Monthly. N. A. Calkins. New York. 
lio Journal of Education. Semi-monthly. A. D. Lord and 
8. Columbus, 0. 

le Western Review. Monthly. Associate Editors. Gincin- 
Ohio. 

le School Journal. Monthly. Th. H. Burrowes. Lancas- 
Pa. 

le Schoolmate. Monthly. A. R. Phippen. New York. 
ay thet/ all live and prosper. 



e who foUoweth fashion is as one who courteth the wind. 
ion's vane is a feather. 

ery truth a man utters increases the load of slander he must 
'• The crowing cock rouses more enemies than friends. 
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PRESENT SECRETARY. — 1851. 

[Contmned from No. 11, page 164.] 

We come now to that branch, which, more than any other, has 
been studied in our schools, and which, more than all others, has 
been made the test of scholarship. In examining teachers, more 
regard has been paid to their acquaintance with arithmetic and 
mathematics than with any other brailch that is required to be 
taught in the Common Schools, and we believe there is a general 
opinion, that a knowledge of this branch implies a knowledge of 
evenr other. No mistake has done so much injury to the schools 
of fiew England, and in no way can we so readily account for Hie 
low state of reading, spelling and geography, and for that inar 
bility to speak and write correctly, which we every where discover 
in schools and Teachers' Institutes. The power of calculation is 
but one faculty of the mind, and is no more a standard or criterion 
for the rest than they are for it The notion that arithmetic and 
mathematics discipline the mind better than any other study is a 
mere notion, not tmlike that which attributes the same virtue to the 
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study of the dead languages. The rival English universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge are based upon these diverse, if not oppo- 
site notions, and each feels equally confident in its basis. We shall 
not now attempt to argue the point, but will content ourselves 
with the statement of a fact, which every one must have noticed, 
that the majority of great men are seldom distinguished as linguists 
or mathematicians, while what are called the most profound lin- 
guists are often said to have all sense but common sense, and the 
most abstruse mathematicians often waste their lives inventing 
perpetual motion or squaring the circle, neither class being more 
distinguished than other men for enlarged views of human duty, 
for benevolent activity, domestic virtue, probity and those other 
traits which are essentials of true greatness. 

It may not be easy to determine why Arithmetic has occupied 
so large a share of attention in our schools, but there can be no 
doubt that one cause of its having been considered so useful in 
developing the reasoning powers is, that nothing, else has been 
tried. We hope we are deceived in the suspicion that the devel- 
opment it has effected is chiefly seen in that love of money and 
lack of moral principle, which distinguish our nation more and 
more from year to year. The most obvious reason for the exces- 
Gdve attention paid to Arithmetic is, that the teachers have almost 
uniformly resorted to it as their only means of keeping those pupils 
employed, who are not reciting to them, or engaged in committing 
some lesson to memory. By the aid of a Key, the pupil may 
work at his seat without troubling the teacher ; and, even without 
a Key, provided the teacher has one, the work of an hour may be 
inspected in a few moments. As most lessons that are to be com- 
nutted to memory are learned at home by the better scholars, and 
neglected by the mass of pupils, the amount of time to be devoted 
to Arithmetic has always been inordinate, and will never be dimin- 
ished until the system of instruction is modified, and how it must 
be modified we have repeatedly shown. 

The evil, which has thus absorbed the attention of pupils in 
tiie Common Schools, has been increased by the excessive atten* 
tion given to Mathematics in the Normal Schools. Here, as 
every one who has watched them as we have, knows. Mathemat- 
ics has been the favorite study, the show-lesson, and, unfortunately, 
tiie Board of Education and its Secretaries by their glorification of 
the evil, have done much to increase it The only movement of the 
present Secretary that seems like a (diversion, is the introduction of 
Latin and French into one of the Normal Schools, a jo^version of 
the ori^al design of these schools, that we have several times 
noticed and condemned. 

The Secretary sayi^i nothmg of this great abuse, but such of 
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his remarks as are aimed at the method of teaching by roles 
which " stifle the reasoning powers " are just and judicious. The 
suggestion, too, that the elements of Arithmetic ought to be more 
thoroughly understood, and the present " hasty and confused way 
of passing over so much ground " abandoned, is an important one 
forced upon us at every Institute that we have conducted. Not- 
withstanding the excessive attention to Arithmetic, it is a singular 
fact, that the nature and philosophy of numbers, and even the 
mechanical part of the science, are very imperfectly understood 
and very unskilfully practised. We do not, however, entirely 
agree with the Secretary, and we shall endeavor to show in what 
respects our experience and his theory difiFer. He says, (p. 61), 
" In the Primary School, nothing but a few preparatory oral 
exercises are supposed to have been given. The earnest study of 
the subject begins in the Grammar School. The elementary prin- 
eiplea of Arithmetic can not be too perfectiy mastered at this 
time," that is, in the Grammar School. We object to this plan 
on natural grounds. The younger the child is, the less able is he 
to reason and to understand the logic of Arithmetic ; but the 
mechanical part of it he is able to perform, and this the Secretary 
would not touch in his Primary School. When speaking of Bead* 
ing, we showed that the true way to be^n to teach was tp require 
the child to make every letter in order to learn its form, name 
and power, and to write every word as fast as he learned to com- 
bine the letters. We should pursue a similar course in teaching 
numbers, nay, we did pursue such a course for more than twenty 
years. As soon as we showed a child an object and gave him a 
clear idea of unity, we showed him that it is represented by the 
written character 1. When he had learned the form, name and 
power of the several digits, he was required to put them together 
as he combined letters in spelling, and thus he learned to read 
and write figures as he learned to read and write words. The^ 
youngest children in our Primary Schools will do this and take 
pleasure in it; and, in this way, they may be usefully employed, 
instead of being sent to roost upon their benches, as soon as the 
teacher has given to each the three or four minutes of personal 
attention to which he is entitled. This exercise of the little ones 
may be conducted under the care of the larger scholars, to the 
great advantage of both. By this method, when the child is old 
enough to enter the Grammar School, Notation, Numeration, 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division are not only 
understood, but a facility in performing the fundamental rules 
may be acquired, to which nine-tenths of our teachers, not except* 
mg the Normals, are strangers. On our plan, also, the children, 
wUle at the Primary Sehod, should be taught to draw all the 
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eommon geometrical figures, to give their names and describe 
iheir parts, and thus, when they enter the Grammar or High 
School, they are prepared, as fast as their intellect is developed, 
to apply it to the higher parts of Arithmetic and to Geometry. 
Let it be remembered that the Secretary says, " When we speak 
of Primary Schools, we contemplate them as being attended by 
children from about six to ten years old, though, according to 
present custom, the average age would fall about one year lower, 
making it from five to nine." A pretty liberal allowance for a 
Primary School. 

We have little disposition to dispute any ground assumed by 
the Secretary in regard to English Grammar. If we understand 
him, he has no respect for the old system of technical grammar, 
as taught by Murray and the host who followed in his track ; and 
the new system of analysis finds no favor in the Report, although 
it has been patronized to an alarming extent at the Institutes held 
under the direction of the Board. The Secretary sums up his 
remarks by saying that '^ Grammar ought to be but an integral 
part of a course of study and practice in the English language, 
which should begin with the young child and continue as long as 
he continues to tibink, read and speak." This is the true theory, 
but the Secretary's Model Primary School does not seem to be 
constructed with a view to carrying out his theory ; for, in describ- 
ing his school, he wishes Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, &c., 
without any classification or separation of the subjects, to be talked 
about ^^in connection with elementary reading. Only in this 
sense should those and similar branches be introduced into the 
Primary School." , We should require the child not only to con- 
verse freely upon all occasions, but should require him, from the 
furet, to write letters, words, sentences, until it should be as easy 
to write as to think his thoughts. Without hearing or saying a 
word about grammar, the child may learn all that grammar pro- 
fesses to teach, viz, the art of writing and speaking correctly. In 
this way even in the Primary School, all the parts of speech, their 
modifications, and all the rules of syntax, and many that no syn- 
tax has yet recorded, may be learned by practice, which is as 
necessary to good writing as to good running. 

Analysis, which is now having its day in our schools, takes to 
jaeces tiie sentence and shows of what elements it is composed,-— 
subjects, predicates, modifiers and adjuncts ; but, as far as our 
observation has gone, the labor, like that of Organic Chemistry, 
ceases with analysis. The chemist may resolve the body into its 
bone and muscle and blood and nerve, or he may go farther and 
resolve these into the remoter elements of carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen and mtrogen, but he can not take these elements and work 
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them into a living body, he can not combine them into the meanest 
specimen of organic life. Sach we have found to be the condition 
of many experts in grammatical analysis, when they haye been 
called on to construct sentences and write English composition $ 
for he who has only learned the elements of sentences, or how 
to express himself grammatically^ has made no greater adyancet 
towards being a great writer; than the painter who has learned to 
nux colors has made towards being a great painter. 

In the Grammar School, the children may be taught technical 
grammar also, but it should be English Grammar, such a gram- 
mar of the language as a man would be likely to make who neyer 
heard that there was any other language than English. Then all 
the nonsense of voices, moods and tenses, articles, cases, adjective 
pronouns, participles, and all else that has been forced upon Eng- 
lish Grammar to make it resemble Latin, would be rejected, as the 
Venus de Medicis would reject a modem corset. The English 
language is the simplest under heaven, and all its real elements 
may be comprehended m a nutshell and understood by any youth, 
but the entire failure to make this study intelli^ble has arisen 
from the fact, that the grammar we have used, not being adapted 
to our language, does not idd us in the use of it, any more than a 
system based on duodecimals would introduce us to the knowledge 
and practice of decimal arithmetic. We shall have a purely Eng* 
lish grammar as soon as the present infatuation in regard to the 
dead languages shall pass away, and the people feel that ii is 
hardly fair to compel the whole mass of American youth to leant 
a Latin-English grammar, in order that a few may be prepared to 
study Latin ; a tiiousand hindered that one may be helped ! 



GOVERNMENT OP CHILDREN.— THE CLASSICS. 

It is curious to observe that the same questions which now 
occupy parents and teachers were discussed thousands of yearn 
ago, with the same spirit and almost in the very words of the 
nineteenth century. Terence, who died 159 years bef(»re the 
christian era, in his comedy of ^^ The Brothers," which is only a 
translation from Menander, a Greek, who lived 150 years before 
Terence, puts into the mouth of one of the characters the follow^ 
ing soliloquy. The translation is that of Mr. Cooke, and will show 
how much an acquaintance with the classics assisted him in the lb]> 
mation of an easy, elegant and pure Eng^sfylei « 
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" I have always avoided having a wife : my brother, in a direct 
opposite course, marry'd and had two sons ; the elder of whom I 
adopted ; I brought him up from a child, keep'd him, and lov'd 
him as my own ; I delight myself in him ; . he is the only thing 
that is dear to me ; I do all I can that he may have the same 
regard for me ; I give him what he would have, and do not call 
him to an account ; I think it imnecessary to exert my authority 
over him in ev'ry thing ; in short, I have us'd my son not to con- 
ceal those youthful levitys from me which other children keep 
from their father's ; for whoever accustoms himself to lying, or 
dares impose on his father, he is so much the more likely to impose 
on other people.* But my brother has different notions from these, 
and he does not approve these methods. He is very severe beyond 
what is just and reasonable ; and he is, in my opinion, under a 
great mistake, who thinks that government which is established 
by force better and more lasting than that which is founded on 
concord : this is my manner of reasoning, and I am persuaded 
that it is right ; he that performs his duty by compulsion is diligent 
80 long as he thinks you have your eye on him ; but, if he believes 
he shidl not be discover'd, he follows his inclination again. He 
that you gain over to you by good treatment does his duty with a 
good will ; he studys to be grateful, and will be always the same 
present or absent. A father should rather enure his son to do 
right of his own accord than through fear of another : this is the 
diflference between a father and a masteiK he that is unable to do 
this shou'd confess that he knows not how to govern children." 

The morality of the comedy is execrable, but this is no blemish 
in classics which are ^^ to discipline the mind and cultivate the 
taste " of our youth ! The plot, if there be one, is an attempt to 
develope the leading sentiment expressed in the above soliloquy. 
In the dedication to the Duke of Newcastle, the translator says 
" May your Grace long live to see the noblest seat of learning 
now on earth f joyful under your administration, and may you 
long survive all party distinctions in the land, possessed of that 
which is more eligible than empire, a mind superior to fortune or 
to fate, with a relish for those beautys which made an early im- 
pression on you, and which are to he found no where in that lustre 
%n which they appear in the writingB of the Greeks and RamanB. 
As nobody is more sensible of the advantages of the study of the 
ancients than your Grace, I doubt not but this edition of one of 
the eorrectest writers amongst them will be acceptable to you." 

• Tlie punctuation of the learned tnatlator is azaotlj prMairtd, not at a modal^ 
but at a caution to pupils. 

t The Uniyertity of Cambridge. 
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There never was a more serious error than is contsdned in that 
popular classical maxim, ^^De gu%tibvs non di^putandvm^^^ for, 
every taste needs watching, and is often to be contended for or 
opposed. We consider the notion that the study of "tiig classics " 
is essential to the foundation of a correct taste just as true as that 
this study is essential to good morals ; and Terence's play of The 
Brothers is well calculated to illustrate our position, though he 
may be on the right side in the matter of discipline. We must 
not, however, be suspected of hostility to the study of the dead 
languages by proper persons and for proper ends. Our organ of 
reverence, if no other, would lead us to bow down to them as we 
bow to the ^' oldest inhabitant," whom, however, we should consult 
to know what has been, not what is or is to be. 



SCHOOL COMMITTEE REPORTS. 

Comnuttees who print their Reports, will oblige us by sending 
a copy to our address, " Common School Journal ; West Newton, 
Mass." We can not engage to notice all we receive, but we will 
engage to read them all. We have already received more than 
twenty, every one of which contains some valuable hints. That 
from Middleborough contsdns a Digest of all the School Laws of 
the State, and we recommend it to the Board of Education as an 
excellent Tract for distribution. It makes but eight pages, 8vo., 
while the Digest published by the State contains 212, with an 
Appendix of 73, the laws, of course, being smothered under the 
verbiage. 

We have not seen the Report of the Cambridge School Com- 
mittee, but should like to do so ; and we promise, if a copy is sent 
us, not to return it should every word of it contradict the princi- 
ples that we advocate. We have a letter from a teacher in another 
State, asking how the question about reading the Scriptures in a 
Cambridge School was settled. We replied, ^^ No doubt on Puri- 
tan grounds," but we may be in error, for the Puritans believed 
in progress, and did not think it high treason to question the con- 
duct of the Star Chamber. For the Reports of State Superin- 
tendents we return our thanks. We should be glad to notice 
each more fully, but we must not ^ve our readers too much 
criticism, and the instruction we have derived irom the perusal 
of these valuable documents will appear^ we trust, in our more 
enlarged and truthful views of general adueation. 
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EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA, 

^^TTiere is a melancholy instance of it to be found in the narra- 
tive before us." — British QiLarterly. " A melancholy instance 
of it is to be found in .the narrative before us." More than half 
the sentences that begin with there ia^ there are^ or it is^ are weak- 
ened and deformed. We uniformly forbade our pupils to begin 
a sentence thus, and found it a useful exercise to require them to 
re-construct such sentences and omit the word ^ere. 

'^ All Garlyle has done is to rehearse some passages, which, 
perhaps, had better have been buried in Sterling's grave." — ibid. 
The modern grammar books say, that would should be substituted 
for hadj and they generally scout at the use of the phrase had 
better; but it has always been used by the great English authors, 
and as would can not always be substituted for had^ had better 
must be considered a true English idiom. The sentence before us 
is one of the awkwardest we have seen. K the teacher believes in 
the nonsense of the potential mood, had have been buried is a 
precious example of it. The Reviewer would have avoided all 
trouble by saying, " Which, perhaps, were better buried in Ster- 
ling's grave." 

" The Druses refuse to answer interpeUationB on the subject of 
their religious belief." — London morning Chronicle. "The 
Commander in chief of the National Guards retires on a handsome 
dotation.^^ — N. T. Sunday Times. Other instances of that ridic- 
ulous pedantry and affectation which leads so many to use foreign 
words, when we have equivalent, and often far better ones of our 
own. An interpellation is only a question. A dotation is a gift^ 
present, donation, &c. 

" In this form many of his happiest effusions have been given 
utterance to.^^ — Dublin University Magazine. This sentence 
can not be " analyzed " except by placing the preposition to before 
utterance; but how much more simple is the expression, " Many 
of his happiest effusions have been utteredJ^ 

^^ The crisis of their fate seems to have arrived coetaneously 
with, perhaps was precipitated by, their intercourse with foreign- 
ers." — Oheever^s Island World.* This "splitting of particles", 
or allowing two prepositions to bear upon one objective, is always 
awkward and of^n a serious fi^ult. It is far better to say, " The 
crisis seems to have arrived coetaneously with their intercourse 
with fbreigners, and, perhaps, was precipitated by it." The 

• A sbmU volnme from the Harper press, which, Iq spite of sonll^ ftmlts of ^tyle 
and tMte, if not devQ^gl inlpivstv 
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seotenco is far from elegant even then. Another form of the same 
error is seen in the following sentence, where two clauses bear 
upon one particle, which is only adapted to one of them. ^' His 
feet bear nim in other directions, and at a di£forent rate, than 
those permitted by his narrow cell." — Christian £xaminer. We 
say, other than and different from. If it were lawful to look a 
gift4iorse in the mouth, we might add that, in one of our books 
the author wrote, '''From and loith the regards of I. T." Had 
the punctuation done its best by placing commas after from and 
of^ still " From I. T., with his regards " would have been a pre- 
ferable expression. 

'^ There were to be seen three or four of these garlands in ihe 
same tree.'*-^J«Zand World, 

There are crystals of augite often to be met with in the lara." 
Ibid, See remarks on the first example above* 

"2%erg is apparent much brotherly love through these meet- 
ings." — Ibid, Much brotherly love is apparent in these 
meetings. 

" Maternal meetings are also frequent and more or less of the 
ladies are present and their children at all the daily sessions." — 
Ibid, Here the question may arise how could more of a lady 
go at one time than at another ? '''Fewer or more ladies " is a 
better expression, but " several ladies " is sufficiently exact. 

'' They swam around us as we lay off a little ways to avcnd the 
surf." — Ibid, " A little tt;ay." It is unusual to see this error 
in print, though it is frequently heard in familiar conversation. 
Nowheres is a kindred error. 

" They are, many of them miserably poor." — Ibid, This is 
a common mode of expression, akin to '' We are, all of uSj liable 
to err," " You were, all ofyou^ guilty," &o. It is better to onnt 
the words in italic type, transposing die verb, if necessary. 

" A gridiron road, over which my horse travelled with more 
shrinking and difficulty than St. Andiony (I believe it was) need 
to walk barefoot, for penance, over a bridge paved with sharp 
.flints." — Ibid, Than St. Anthony ea^perienced in wdUdngj Ac. 

'' The Sandwich Isles bid fair to become such a centre of Pro- 
testantism to the realms beyond the seas on either side of it, as 
Great Britsun has been to Europe and North America." — Ibid, 
Either is used for both, 

'' The two cousins of the President occupied either end of the 
table." — N, T, Sunday Times, The writer means, that the twD 
courins occupied each an endy that is, differ^t ends, of the table. 

'' A council chosen from among the leading nobles on either 
side." — Abbotfs William the Conquerer, '' Canute maintained 
that, on the death of either the whole was to pass to the siurvivor 
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of ttem." — md. Three methods were proposed to Harod, 
marriages, hostages, and oaths. To the marriages he consented. 
To giving hostages he made no objection. William proposed a 
solemn oath, and ^^ Harold made no objection to this either'\ — 
Ibid. In the first sentence, either should be each. In the sec- 
ond, either is correctly used for one of the two, but the sentence is 
somewhat Hibernian, for, the survivor of them is one who survives 
them bothy and not, as the author meant, he who survived the 
other. The words of them should be omitted. In the third sen- 
tence three things are mentioned, and if either means one of itoo 
things, it can not be properly used for the last of three things. 
Either should be aho^ or it may better he omitted. 

'^ Let not posterity forget through what and how it has been 
realised." — Islafid World. An awkward expression, to be avoided 
only by a paraphrase. 



PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE.— DISCHARGED 

PRISONERS. 

No wonder that offenders agiunst the laws, on liberation from 
prison, with none to care for them, associate and combine together. 
Hence the pauper child, who absconds from the alms-house, and is 
punished by imprisonment, is driven into the companionship of 
thieves ; the infant beggar, who only obeys the parents' orders, 
and is imprisoned, becomes numbered among criminals ; the va- 
grant child, who sleeps in some outhouse or archway, when he has no 
better place to rest in, is taken to jail, and thus begins his down- 
ward career ; the incipient, untaught, unfed, juvenile delinquent, 
who, without fear or knowledge of the laws of God or man, com- 
mits some petty theft, and is whipped, imprisoned, and discharged, 
takes his place among the enemies of society. Thus, felons, 
burglars^ highwaymen, and murderers, are produced. Our ne- 
glect of common sense, not to say of the Christian means of pre- 
vention, is the national manufactory of abandoned criminals. 
When shall we become wise ? When will the nation seek to pre- 
vent crime by instructing the fallen in the precepts of our holy 
religion, and by training to habits of industry the destitute and 
depraved ? Should we even wait their matriculation in a jail, or 
graduating as felons, ere we attempt their reformation ? Ought 
we not to discontinue to associate the earliest recollections of our 
juvenile olfonders with prisons, and cease the ponmit of a system 
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irluch, from Hie data of past experience, makes daring and skilfal 
marauders 7 Oaght we not to make more nse of the school and 
the spade, and less of the policeman and the prison ? Ought we 
not to allow some of the advantages to infant and untntored crim- 
inals which our transported felons enjoy, and so deliver them from 
the disgrace, and spare the country the expense of their trans- 
portation ? 

The enemies of reformatory measures would direct the attention 
to those cases which appear hopeless, — but how many of these 
have been driven to crime by force of circumstances, and how 
many might have been rescued by the hand of kindness, we know 
not. Some, at least, of our discharged prisoners are the victims 
of public feeling, objects of scorn to even the honest of their own 
gtade in society. When laborers are wanted, they are the last 
to be employed, if at all ; when workmen are discharged, they 
are the first to be sent off. Their old masters are afraid to employ 
them, and new masters are slow to engage strangers. Perhaps 
the discharged prisoner obtains employment without its being 
known that he has been in jail, but, by and by, the truth comes out 
and the master is actually compelled by his workmen to get rid of 
this stranger. If he enters a place of service under no disguise, 
the first thing lost or mislaid is put to his account, and he is 
accused of robbery ; and a person under accusation or strong sus- 
picion will have one reason less for preserving his honesty than 
others not suspected. The second loss of a tool or any article 
will be fatal to him in this situation, if he be able to hold on after 
the first. Servants will sometimes taunt a fellow-servant, and 
workmen will treat with contempt any poor, unfortunate individual 
that may be employed in the service of their master, even when 
they know his object is to preserve from destitution and crime. 
It may be said, that this is the punishment of crime. It is, indeed ; 
and this part of the punishment is more unmixed with mercy, 
more severe, and more prolonged, than any judicial sentence short 
of death ! This penalty of crime, though it is not taken into 
account by the law of the land, and seldom considered by the 
offenders themselves, tends to make a man a wanderer like Gain, 
and to degrade him, first in the sight of others and then in his 
own ; and when this ceases to be a punishment, then follows a 
recklessness of character and abandoned life, which scatter misery 
and disorder around, involving others as well as himself in moral 
ruin. Such a result, even in one individual, as it often brings 
irretrieyable injury to society, and destruction in more senses 
than one to the criminal, should be guarded against by the wisest 
measures, both of mercy and of judgment. One such individual 
in a neighborhood is enough to keep a whole police force on the 
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qtd tnvBj and hence it is folly to talk of the expense of reformatory 
measures, if such are calculated to attain the end proposed. The 
jail-bird may be driven from the door ; may be expelled from Ae 
village or the town ; may be treated as an outcast ; but such 
conduct will recoil on society in some form of retribution, and it 
may be in anarchy and blood. — Philadelphia Journal qf Prison 
Discipline. 



PEDIGREE OP WORDS.— PHONETICS. 

If English were only a spoken language, and we were now, for 
the first time, called on to prepare an alphabet for it, there can 
be no doubt that our course would be, to ascertain, as nearly as 
possible, how many simple and fundamental sounds we use in con- 
versation, and then have each of them represented by a character 
or letter, which should invariably represent the same sound. No 
silent letters would be allowed, and no combination of letters would 
be used for any sound that could be represented by a single letter. 
There would be a httle difierence of opinion in regard to a few 
sounds, and as there is no government in the Republic of Letters, 
each person would have his own way in regard to these doubtful 
sounds, until general usage settled the question. Such cases 
would be few and far less numerous than now exist. The alphabet 
would consist of about forty letters, and it would not take a child 
longer to learn these than it does to learn one letter of the present 
alphabet, the letter A. Lest this remark should seem an exag- 
geration, the reader will recollect that, A represents at least seven 
different sounds, and these seven sounds are not only represented 
by the letter A, but by a great many combinations of letters, such 
as, ai, ay, ei^ ey^ eigh^ aighj ea, au^ ahy aWy &c., &c., and A 
also represents other sounds, as e) in tohat, u in real, e in any, i in 
damage, &c.* 

The misfortune is, that, when our ancestors began to write 
English, they had no rule, no system ; but, as the learned, who of 
course were the first to write, were accustomed to the Roman or 
Latin alphabet, they used this in spelling English words. Sut 
Latin was a dead language then, though not so dead as now, and 
nobody knew how the Latin letters had been pronounced. Of 
c^rse, these letters were no guide to pronunciation, and every 

* The letltera itftlioized in the sentence, ^'Aye, they may atraightwap ^auge a great 
wtightf" would all be expressed by one phonetic character, and thjs is bnt a poor 
speeinidti of tiie simplifying process that phonogrftpby prapeees. 
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scholar spelled as he pleased, diflEerent scholan not only difiering 
from each other, bat the same writer spelling the same word sey- 
cral ways. One of the first scholars of that age was Tyndale, 
11^ first translated the Sible into English, from wUch the' follow- 
ing is an extract. 

^^Mathew, xviii. Wo be vnto the world because of evUl 
oooadons. Mit is necessary that evyll occasions be giren, nerer^ 
thelesse tvoo be to that mann by whom evyll occasion commeth. 
Wherefore, yff thy honde or thy fote geve the an occasion of 
evyll, cut Jiim of and cast hj/m from the. ffyt is better for the 
to enter into lyfe halt or maymed rather than thou shuldeste 
hayynge two hondes or two fete be cast into everlastyng fyre. 
And gf also thyne eye offend the,.plucke him onte and caste h/m 
from the. It is better for the to enter into lyfe with one eye, then 
having two eyes to be caste into hell fyre. John Vi. — And they 
were afrayed. He sayd vnto them lit is I, be nott a frayde." 

The whole orthography is as unsettled as this specimen, and 
here we have Mt^ hyt^ it and itt for the same word. That one 
anther should differ from another is not remarkable, but that one 
should so differ from himself, often in the same verse, is unaccount- 
able. In process of time, something like uniformity was brought 
about, but even this was accidental, and having no principles, no 
system, it produced our present irregular and often absurd or- 
thography. In addition to the irregularities and want of system 
already alluded to, it may be added that what are called the long 
and short sounds of the vowels are not so. These sounds are gen- 
erally represented thus, — 

Long. Short. 
Fate, Fat. 
Me, Met. 

Pine, Pin. 
Ne>, Not. 

Cifbe, cub. 
But the fact is, that the short sound ot A in fate is JS in met. 

That o! JSmTneia I'm pin. 
While the A in fat is the short sound of -A in care. 
That of in not is the short sound of aw in law. 
That of 27 in cui is the short sound of u in fur. 
What is called phonography is only an attempt to reform this 
shocking orthography by the only effectual method, that of a new 
and appropriate alphabet. One would think there could be no 
reasonable objection to such a reform, but, whether reasonable or 
not, the project has encountered much opposition, and fixnn the 
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source whence in literary matters it would seem that all reforms 
should originate ; — the learned have almost uniformly set their 
faces against phonography, and the unlearned have originated, 
and, thus far, have been almost its only friends. The learned have 
spent much time in analyzing sounds, as was the case with Dr. 
Wallis, who taught the deaf to speak two hundred years ago, and 
they have wasted much time in contriving a universal language, 
of which we have had a sad example in the '^ Essay towards a real 
Character " of Bishop Wilkins, but we do not recollect that any 
English scholar ever proposed a new alphabet, and the attempts 
at reform in orthography made by Dr. Johnson and Noah 
Webster are too inconsistent and unimportant to be mentioned. 

The system of Phonography now before the public is of English 
origin, and is called Pitman's system, although it has been a little 
modified by some of its advocates. This, however, was not the 
first, nor was the first attempt to form a new alphabet made in 
in England. Forty or fifty years ago, William Pelham, a book- 
seller of Boston, went so far as to print a considerable volume of 
duodecimo size, in a new character. We have not seen the book 
these forty years, and know not the peculiarities of his alphabet, 
but should a copy be in the hands of any of our readers we shall be 
thankful for a sight of it.* Hitchcock, the author of a system of 
bookkeepng, published an alphabet some years ago, which he 
thought an improvement on Pitman's, and Dr. Gomstock not only 
proposed a new alphabet, but published the New Testament, The 
Phonetic Reader and Speaker, and Pope's Homer's Iliad, with 
his new characters. Many judicious persons have thought that 
Pitman's alphabet is not exact or complete, and perhaps this has 
induced them to neglect the claims of phono typy, but the system 
of Pitman seems to be the only one that has any public favor, or 
any chance of success. If not perfect, it will be wiser to endeavor 
to make it so, than entirely to reject its claims and obstruct its 
progress. 

The great cause of the slow progress of phonography is undoubt- 
edly the lukewarmness or opposition of the learned, and this arises 
from three sources. The first is their unwillingness to learn the 
A, B, C, over again, after having graduated from the Primary 
School. This is not an insuperable objection, and is far less 
weighty than the second, that all the printed English books will 
become a dead letter. If no more books should be printed with the 
characters now used, the books in Roman print would not become 

* Abner Kneeland pablished a system of Phonotypy in 1832, bat he connected it 
with an infidel publication, and both were disregarded. Rev. Ezekiel Rich, of Troy, 
N. H., presented a memorial, with a description of a new system, to Congress, early 
in 1844, and the House published it, and laid it on the Table. 
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dead till the present generation of soholars has done reading, 
and the mass of the new generation would be furnished with books 
in the phonetic character full as fast as they would be digested, 
and the few who need more can easily learn the old characters, 
as we now learn what is called Old English, for, learning another 
character is not learning another language. 

But, neither the dread of learning a new alphabet, nor that of 
reducing the value of our present libraries by changing the typog- 
raphy, is the midn objection to phonography. The third and 
most serious objection is, that it will so change the appearance of 
the words that all marks of their origin will be obliterated, and we 
shall not be able to tell whether they are of Anglo-Saxon, French, 
liatin, Greek, or other foreign extraction. As this objection 
admits of argument, we shall endeavor briefly to consider it in 
our next number. 



MUTUAL SUPPORT. — An Apologue. 

A poor gardener who had a wortliy wife and half a dozen very 
promising children, whom he found it very difficult to clothe, and 
feed, and educate, wished, but was afraid to invite a rich neigh- 
bor, who was a bachelor, to assist him. One day, finding the 
bachelor in his garden, apparently much vexed at something that 
had happened, he ventured to ask what was the matter ? ^' I am 
vexed," said the rich man, " to find that this vine, which covers 
the ground, does not thrive, and becomes less and less able to 
support itself every year, while, on the same spot, this worthless 
poplar thrives and grows without any culture." " The vine needs 
the support of the poplar," said the poor gardener ; " train it so 
that it will run up the tree, and be kept from the ground, and it 
will produce abundantly, and the poplar becoming necessary to 
its support, will no longer be a worthless cumberer of the ground. 
I wish 1 had a poplar that I could cling to in the same manner." 
The bachelor knew the worth of the man, and taking the hint, 
good humoredly said, ^^ The case is not parallel ; I should have 
all the burden, and you all the fruit." ^^ Perhaps not," said the 
gardener, '^ we should have one supporter, and a good one, too, 
but you would have at least half a dozen as true and firm as 
gratitude could make them. Six hearts are equal to one hand." 
" Attach yourself at once," said the bachelor, " and let us try 
the experiment." 
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REVIEW OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION, IT BEING THE THIRD OF THE 
PRESENT SECRETARY. — 1861. 

« 

[Contintied from No. XII, pa^ 181.] 

The last subject which the Secretary touches, in his description 
of a Qrammar School, is Geographt. In this branch he comes 
nearer to what ought to be taught than he has done in any Other 
branch. He evidently sees that much which has been taught for 
Geography in our Common Schools has been of no use to the 
pupils ; but, the first question of the teacher, after reading hie 
remarks, is, *' What shall we do, sir ? The Committee order u« 
to use a certain text book, the parents are required to purchase 
the book, and the child is expected to use it ; but you say, that a 
large portion which the book contains ought not to be taught, and 
much that it does not contain ought to be taught. Whom shall 
we obey ?" Thirty years ago, the Reviewer taught on the plan 
proposed by the Secretary, with the exception that he allowed 
the pupils in his Primary department to do much that the Secre- 
tary would defer until ^e children enter the Grammar School. 
He required quite young pupils to draw outlines on slate, pap^r^ 
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and blackboard, of every country, and required the older pupils 
to correct and instruct the little ones. The result was, that the 
older pupils could draw from memory a very correct outline of 
any country called for, and had so impressed the leading features 
of the earth upon their minds that no time can ever erase them. 
If there be any other considerable error in the Secretary's notions 
on this subject, it consists in his making his theory too philosoplu- 
cal for the present race of teachers, and we fear he has carried 
this error into all his Teachers' Institutes, for the lectures which 
have been given by a learned foreigner have been of little prac- 
tical use to the young teachers, though extremely interesting to 
scholars who are prepared to understand them. The best evi- 
dence that Geography has been imperfectly taught in our schools, 
is furnished by our Teachers' Institutes, where it is the rarest 
thing in the world to find any teacher who remembers any thing 
about the books he or she has studied. The names, and, perhaps 
the location of a few places, are recollected, because these* were 
^' looked out " in the Atlas, but as nothing was done to fix them 
in the mind, the traces of knowledge are very faint, and so uncer- 
tain that they can not be depended on. In the course that we 
laid out for our pupils, every country in the world was drawn 
more than a score of times ; at first a rough outline in the Pri- 
mary School, then more particularly, every thing in the lesson 
being drawn and marked, and less important things being omitted. 
The first maps were of single states, in a few square inches, as 
they are represented on school maps, and a list of maps in the 
order, in which they were to be drawn, was hung up in the room 
to guide the pupils and save questions. After the separate states 
had been drawn several times, a second course was required, in 
which a few states were grouped. Whole maps, as of Europe, 
Asia or Africa, were not required till the smaller maps had been 
frequently drawn and frequently grouped, till their outline and 
general features were familiar.* We have good maps that were 
drawn, printed, and even colored, by children five or six years 
old, at hours when they would otherwise have been idle. We 
have already stated, that our children printed the letters as fast 
aa they learned them, and wrote very legibly by the time they 
were five or six years old. All children can do this, if the 
teacher is allowed to employ the older pupils in teaching the 
younger, when he is not teaching them lumself. But the first 
Secretary was prejudiced against this plan, and the second, who, 
we believe, differs from the first in this respect, does not say any* 
tlung on the subject in his Annual Beports. 

* See our Hints to Teachers, for farther particulars of a practical method of 
teaching (Geography. 
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The philosophy of Geography that the Secretary recommends 
IS to the Geography now required in our Common Schools, what 
Home Tooke's Etymology is to Murray's Grammar, and it will 
fell to do more than Tooke's Philology would do, if taught before 
Murray, until our schools and our teachers are raised much higher 
than they now stand. This remark has been so frequently and 
so generally made to us by young teachers who attended the 
Institutes, that we wonder it has not reached the ears of the 
Secretary. 

. The remainder of the Secretary's Report is devoted to an 
account of the Operations of the Board during the year 1851. 
As nothing is said of the Board, the probability is that they indi- 
vidually, and as a Board, as usual, have done nothing. The 
Secretary held twelve Institutes of a week each, bufc his prede- 
cessor held about as many of two weeks each. The average 
number of teachers who attended is said to be one hundred and 
twenty. We showed, in the earliest numbers of our review, that 
the statistics of the Board are based in error and entirely un- 
worthy of trust, and we are inclined to think the statistics of the 
Institutes, and their fruits, are far from reliable. One of the 
Institutes was held in our own village, during our absence, but 
the accounts we have received from those able to judge of the 
adaptation of the exercises to the wants of the teachers are any- 
thing but favorable, and the manner in which the one hundred 
and twenty (!) pupils were collected is an utter perversion of the 
object of Institutes. Most of the lectures were good Lyceum 
lectures, but the citizens, though generally pleased with them, 
could not see their particular bearing upon teaching in the Com- 
mon Schools. Such, we believe, has been the character of all 
the Institutes for several years past, and yet, much as their true 
object has been mistaken, and their real benefits overrated, we 
believe they have done good, and ought to be supported, even at 
their present cost, which is twice that of those held under the 
former Secretary, Mr. Mann being allowed .$200 for an Institute 
of two weeks, and the present allowance being $250 for each 
Institute of one week. With the exception of a statement of the 
number of Dictionaries furnished to the Schools, this appears to 
be the entire " Account of the Operations of the Board," and of 
the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and Agents. Of course, 
more than this was done, and we only allude to the " Account " 
to show how jejune and unsatisfactory every thing is, that relates 
to the operations of the Board and its Agents; the Normal 
Schools and their graduates ; the Teachers' Institutes and their 
effects; the Common Schools, their actual condition now, and 
their relative standing compared with their standing ten years 
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ago, population, property, taxation, and all other important mat- 
ters Deing considered. We have no statiatica of any of theae 
things. 

We have now done with the Report. It has been an unpleas- 
ant task to expose, as we have done, the defective management 
of a system, which has been the boast of Massachusetts £r half 
a century, but we have felt it to be our duty, and it remains for 
the people, and for the Boards to examine our statements, and 
see whether they are founded, as we believe they are, in truth 
and common sense. We have no reason to expect any pecuniary 
return for our services, but we shall find our reward in the belief, 
that, when the eyes of the people are fully opened, they will do 
justice to one who, having stood alone in his opportunities for 
observation, has felt it to be his duty to speak the truth, even at 
the risk of losing the friendship and good opinion of many whom 
he sincerely esteems. The Common Schools of Massachusetts 
are her strength and her hope, and nothing will so surely seal her 
degradation, as to allow them to stand still a moment longer. 
Our territory is a mere point, compared with that of the Union ; 
our relative population is every year lessening as well as deterior- 
ating ; our metropolis is in the hands of ignorant foreigners, and 
the government of the city and state will soon be controlled by 
this unfavorable influence. The question of immediately educat- 
ing our population, foreigners and natives, young and old, is not 
one of dollars and cents, but of civil and religious freedom, and 
we believe the present machinery of our School system, is no 
better calculated to meet the exigency than a birch canoe is to 
cross the Atlantic. 



A WORD TO SCHOOL VISITORS. 

Mr. Editor: — I was travelling the other day in the interior 
of the State, and having half an hour to give to somebody, I 
went into a School. It was the first of June, and the teacher, a 
young female of intelligence, had just begun her labors. 

On entering the school, I found the first class in arithmetic at 
that moment ready for recitation. Their subject was Compound 
Multiplication. They were required to repeat the tables, in cloth 
measure, long measure, &c. &c., which they did very fluently. 
Yet it was evidently parrot-like, — a mere concern of memory, — 
just such as had been expected. 

At the close of the exercise, I told the teacher who I was, ai^d 
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asked penniasion to converse mth the class for a few moments. 
I began by ezanuning them, a little in the *^ measures/' especially 
dff^ measure. 

I first drew a line with chalk on the black-board, 2f inches 
long, and then asked them how much a nail was, in inches. They 
answered correctly. To begin at the beginning, however, I ought 
next to have asked them how much an inch iSy but I took for 
granted they knew this, and began with the nail, and proceeded 
to show them not only how much a nail was in extent, but also 
how much a square nail was. 

It required considerable effort to make them understand, clearly, 
&at a piece of cloth two and a quarter inches square was a square 
nail ; and that the square I made on the black-board represented 
such a piece of cloth. But when .this was accomplished, I pro- 
ceeded to draw a figure representing a piece of cloth just a quar- 
ter of a yard square, and to ask them how many pieces of cloth 
a nul square could be made from a piece a quarter of a yard 
square. To aid them a little, I divided the large square, — nine 
inches, on every side, — into squares two inches and a quarter 
wide. They were thus gradually led to see not only what a square 
nail was, but also, what a square quarter was. From this I pro- 
ceeded to the square yard itself. 

It was quite evident, that, although they had read and heard 
much about nails, quarters and yards, they had never, to this 
very hour, obtained any clear conception of an inch, two inches 
and a half, nine inches, three feet, &c. By the simple process 
above described they were now able to understand things clearly. 
They had before their eyes a correct representation of a nail, a 
quarter of a yard, and a yard ; and they saw plainly that a square 
quarter of a yard, cut up as before, would make sixteen square 
nuls ; and that a yard cut up into quarters, would in like manner, 
make sixteen square quarters. 

From this, I proceeded to sound them in regard to Long Mea- 
sure. They could talk quite learnedly, as is usual at school, 
about links, chains, feet, yards, rods, roods, acres, &c., and yet 
they had no clear and definite idea of any one of these measures. 

To test the matter, as well as 9uggest both to them and to the 
teacher, I asked them how many links made a rod. They said 
" twenty five." And how much iB a link ? " Seven inches and 
ninety two one-hundredths of an inch." All this was as true as 
the primer. But not one of them — I repeat — oould tell how 
much 7-^^ inches was, or how much one inch was. 

I made the figure of one link of the chain, on the black-board, 
and told them what it was. " Now," said I, " you are to under- 
stand that this figure, like a link of the real chain, is 7.92 long. 
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And now how many such links would it take to make a rod ? Or 
in other words, suppose we should take a stick just as long as that 
figure — just 7.92 long — and measure oflFfrom this comer of the 
room towards that door, how &r towards the door would twenty- 
five such links carry us ? For twenty-five such links would make 
a rod, would they not ?*" " Yes," was the reply. 

I have found pupils as much advanced as they, who could not 
judge at all correctly with regard to a rod, even after all this pre* 
paration. They would vary, in a large class, from ten feet to 
thirty. But in the present instance, the error was not so great. 

The school had now become interested, and so had the teacher. 
She thanked me for the instruction and even urged me to remain 
k>nger. When she found she could not prevail, she begged me, at 
least, to make a few remarJcB. Although opposed to these things 
generally, yet for once, I consented, and proceeded as follows : — 

'^ Children, two or three things arrested my attention as soon 
as I came into the school-room. One was, the clean floors and 
benches and desks. I know it is a fine dry time, and much more 
easy to keep a school-house clean than if it was rainy weather. 
Sut, I know, too, that, even now, much pains is taken by somebody 
to keep every thing right. This is as it should be. I was a 
teacher for ten years ; and I attached so much importance to 
having a school-room clean, that I sometimes swept the house my- 
self for a whole term together. But teachers should not do this ; 
they have enough else to do. The girls or boys, if large enough, 
ought to do it ; and not allow the teacher to spend her time in 
such services. K the scholars are not old enough, the parents 
should hire some person regularly for the purpose. 

^^ The multitude of clean hands and faces I see here, also struck 
me pleasantly. There is water enough at home, and perhaps 
here, and no scholar should sit in the school-room with dirty hands 
' or face. They who have clean skins and clean clothes, will gen- 
erally have their books, slates, &c., clean. 

" The other thing which is very noticeable here, is the goodorder 
and good behavior of the school. Here are just forty scholars, 
and yet I have not observed more than two whisperers since I 
• came in ; and one of these has only asked for a slate or a book. 
But one whisper in half an hour is too many. Suppose every 
one should say ^ One whisper is only a trifle ; it can hurt no-body,' 
and should allow himself to whisper but once in half a day. In 
a school of forty scholars, like this, how many whispers woidd this 
be, at this rate, in half a day ? How many would there be in a 
whole day ? 

'^ You must also avoid every thing that makes disturbance, or 
calls your teacher away from her business. She is employed to 
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jBit the pupHs for usefulness. Is it proper or right to compel her 
to spend half of her time in taking care of unruly or disobedient 
pupils, or do your parents pay her fordoing it? How much 
better that she should have nothing to do, the whole time, but to 
teach you and do you all the good she possibly can ! 

^^ But I will not talk long, for I see you know already what is 
about right. Remember this, however, that, although you are 
doing pretty well now, you are not doing so well but that you may 
do better and better every day. Thus, though you have done well 
to day, you will certainly be able to do better to morrow than you 
have done to day, and then better the next day after that than 
ever before, and so on. And let me say in particular, to the 
older and larger scholars, that, if you love to have the school do 
well, you must yourselves set an example. I have sometimes 
thought that whether we have good schools or not depends more 
on a few of the older scholars than on the teacher. If these 
older scholars are just what they ought to be, the younger ones 
will usually soon fall in with them. 

^^ Now, then, I must leave you. Only do as well as you can, and 
when the Committee come to see you, they will be satisfied with 
what you have done ; your teacher will be satisfied ; your parents 
will be satisfied ; and, what is better still, your own consciences 
will approve, — you mil be satisfied here (placing my hand on the 
epigastric, or stomach region.) And, last of all, there is one 
more individual who will be satisfied, — one whose eye is always 
upon you, — and whose good opinion is worth more than that of 
aU the rest of us. Do you know to whom I refer ? " They an- 
swered, " Yes, it is God." 

This was the substance of my speech. It was not about our 
" glorious constitution," or our superiority to all other nations ; 
the importance of education, or the advantage of knowledge in 
money-getting ; nor was it a speech at all, in the usual sense of 
the term. But it had this advantage, that it was listened to, and 
was understood. These are the speeches I usually make, when I 
speak at all in schools, — of which I have visited, during the last 
thirty years, more than any man in the United States. 

A School Missiowart. 

[About thirty years ago, we were visiting the schools of New 
York city, and happened to be present at one of the largest Lan- 
casterian Schools when they were expecting a visit from an old 
gentleman, an octogenarian, at least, who had presented the School 
Society with a lot of ground for a school-house, and who, it was 
hoped, might be moved to present another lot, wluch was very 
much wanted. Among the committee of the society who intro- 
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duced the old geDtleman, was a Doctor of Divmity, whose name 
we have forgotten, though the sabstance of his address to the 
pupls, made sn indelible impression on our memory. ^^ Boys/' 
said he, ^' I fear you are not aware of the privileges you enjoy, 
for you not only learn to spell, and write, and cipher, but to read 
that holy book, in which you learn that you are poor, miserable, 
condemned creatures. Boys, this is your good friend, Mr. Rut- 
gers." The old gentleman, then said, ^^ Boys, you know, last 
new year's day, you and the gals of the other school came down 
to my house and got some cake." Every eye ^stened at the 
remark. '' Well, the gah didn't behave well, and they shan't, 
come again, but next new year's day, if you behave well, you 
may." These addresses will illustrate the idea of fitness and un- 
fitness intended to be conveyed by the remarks of our esteemed 
oorespondent. — Ed.] 



EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 

*^ That once removed^ however, and the whole machinery van- 
idied." — London Timet. The word and is superfluous. We 
could name several popular American writers who commit this 
error ; one we have repeatedly corrected, but he persists, and 
maintains that the form of expression is correct. If the elHpeis 
in the above sentence be supplied, the error will be very apparent. 
*^ BiU that being once removed, the whole machinery vanished." 
Buit is preferable to Iiowever in this sentence. 

^^ I tell you I can't afford to do one thing at a time,, noj nor 
two neither.^^ — Sovihey. This is a singular sentence, and we 
incline to think the nor should be not^ or the word neither should 
be omitted. Nor and n>either are alike contractions or corruptions 
of no other. 

*^He justly estimated the weight of this heavy blow, he never thor- 
oo^^br recovered it. — London limes. He never recovered/r(»m it« 

^^ Dwift became acquainted with an inmate very different to the 
accomplished man to whose pleasures he ministered." — Ibid. 
We trust that until it is good English to say similar from^ it will 
be bad English to say d^erent to. 

^^ He so orders events in such a manner as to educe ultimate 
good from present evil." Either so or m su(Ji a manner must be 
omitted. 

** It is no use worrying."— ZTiwfe tom^s Oahin. Worrying is 
useless or of no use. The omisaion of ^ before tue is becoming 
a oommoa fSMilt, as, *^ It is no use to talk to her^" &o. We 
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Mieve ibe UBe of t»f , in the sense of utility, is a modern hhuse. 

^^ I have often thought that there has rarelj passed a life of 
which a judicious and faithful narrative would not be useful."— 
Dr. Johnton* Omit the word ihere^ and say, '* that a life has 
rarely passed." 

^^ There is scarce any possibility of good or ill but is common 
to human kind." — Id, We should like to have some friend of 
what is called ^^ Analysds," resolve this sentence into its elements, 
and send us the result. 



THE EDUCATION OF CRIMINALS. 

When the victims of society violated its laws, I would not 
torture a man for his misfortune, because his father was poor, his 
mother a brute ; because his education was neglected. I would 
shut him out from society for a time. I would make him 
work for his own good and ^e good of others. The evil he has 
caught from the world I would overcome by the good that I would 
present to him. I would not clothe him with an infamous dress, 
crowd him with other men whom society had made infamous, 
leaving them to ferment and rot together. I would not set him 
up as a show to the public, for his enemy, or his rivals or some 
miserable fop to come and stare at him with merciless and tor- 
menting eye. I would not toad him with chains, nor tear his flesh 
with a whip. I would not set soldiers with loaded gun to keep 
watch over him, insulting their brother wilh mocking and threats. 
I would treat the man with firmness, but with justice, with pity, 
with love. I would teach the man ; what his family could not do 
for him, — what Society and the Church had failed of, the Jail 
should do, for the Jiul should be a manual labor school, not a 
dungeon of torture. I would take the most gifted, the most cul- 
tivated, the wisest and most benevolent, yes the most Christian 
man in the State, and set him to train up these poor savages of 
dvilization. The best man is the natural physician of the wicked. 
A violent man, angry, cruel, remorseless, should never enter the 
jidl, except as a criminal. I would have a Board of Public Morals 
to look after this matter of crime, a Secretary of Public Morals, 
a Christian Censor, whose business it should be to attend to this 
class, to look after the jails and make them houses of refuge, of 
instruction, which should do for the perishing class what the 
school-house and the church do for others. I would send mission- 
ariea amongst the most exposed portions of mankmd as well as 
amongst the savages of New Holland. I weuU send wise men, 
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fK)d men. There are already many such engaged in this work, 
would strengthen their hands. I would make crime infamous. 
K there are men whose crime is to be traced not to a defective 
organization of body, not to the influence of circumstances, but 
only to voluntary and self-conscious wickedness, I would make 
these men infamous. It should be impossible for such a man, a 
voluntary foe of mankind, to live in society. I would have the jwl 
such a place that the friends of a criminal of either class should 
take him as now they take a lunatic or a sick man, and bring him 
to the Court that he might be healed if curable, or if not, might 
be kept from harm and hid away out of sight. Crime and Sin 
should be infamous, not its correction, least of all its cure. I 
would not loathe and abhor a man who had been corrected and 
reformed by the jail, more than a boy who had been reformed by 
his teacher, or a man cured of lunacy. I would have society the 
Father who went out to meet the Prodigal while yet a great way 
off; yes, went and brought him away from his riotous living, 
washed him, clothed him, and restored him to his right nund. 
There is a prosecuting attorney for the State ; I would have also 
a defending attorney for the accused, that justice might be done 
all round. Is the State only a step-mother ? Then is she not a 
Christian commonwealth but a barbarous despotism, fitly represen- 
ted by that uplifted sword on her public seal, and that motto of 
barbaroua and bloody Latin. I would have the State aid men 
and direct them after they have been discharged from the jail, 
not leave them to perish ; not force ttiem to perish. Society is 
the natural guardian of the weak. 

I cannot think the method here suggested would be so costly 
as the present. It seems to me that institutions of this character 
might be made not only to support themselves, but be so managed 
as to leave a balance of income considerably beyond the expense. 
This might be made use of for the advantage of the criminal when 
he returned to society ; or with it he might help to make restitu- 
tion of what he had once stolen. Besides being less costly, it 
would cure the offender and send back valuable men into 
society. — Parker. 



PEDIGREE OF WORDS. — PHONETICS. 

[Continaed from page 191.] 

As spoken language has always preceded the written, and as 
the former is based entirely upon sound, this fact seems to author- 
ise the condusion that no system which is tiras based can be less 
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&?orabIe to etymology than one based upon the appearance of 
the word to the eye, especially when it is remembered that, as we 
have shown, the scholars who introduce foreign words, are not 
careful to preserve the peculiarities of the etymon. Because 
fbey observed no rule in tiieir transfer at first, the words so care- 
lessly adopted have passed through various changes of orthogra- 
I^y, so that the received spelling is less likely to guide the eye 
tfaan the pronunciation is to guide the ear. There is a familiar 
instance of the uncertainty of etymology in the word curmudgeon. 
The story is, that Dr. Ashe, wishing to know the origin of the 
word, applied to a learned but waggish friend, who told him that 
it came from cceur^ foreign, and mSchanty correspondent, and so 
Dr. Ashe gives the etymology in his Dictionary. But Webster 
fflves coeur^ heart, and mSchanty bad, as the true etymology. 
The French pronunciation of these words, given in English let- 
ters, is kurmdshahny not much like curmudgeon^ to be sure. The 
phonographer finds in the word eight sounds, represented by 
c,)i,r,m,u.j,u,n, of our alphabet, (we would give the phonetic 
characters if our printer had them.) Now, the question arises, 
iidiich, curmudgeon or curmujiin^ most resembles c<Bur mSchant f 
After the student has settled this question, he may consult Rich- 
ardson's Dictionary, and he will there learn that curmudgeon may 
be a corruption of our and manger , the cur or dog in the manger , 
a curmudgeon being one who keeps what he does not use, either 
for his own benefit or that of others. He says that the word 
was once spelled come-mudgin^ corn-merchant, the monopolizer of 
grain being a real dog in the manger. This is a fair specimen of 
the result of etymological researches. Now the fact is, that not 
one scholar in a thousand pays any regard to this sort of research, 
and not one in a hundred thousand of our people knows or cares 
any more about the ancestry or kindred of the words he uses, 
than he does about the family tree of his neighbors. He knows 
his neighbors and knows how to treat them, and this is all he 
cares about them. Once in a while, an antiquary undertakes to 
make a family tree for a few of his most distinguished neighbors, 
and so, once in a while, the scholar endeavors to look up the 
ancestry of a few words that interest him ; but the mistake lies 
in the supposition, that a man can not look up the ancestors of 
his neighbor, because his neighbor has changed her dress, or, 
mayhap, has changed her name ! 

All the books we now have that throw any light on the etymol- 
ogy of English words, we shall still have if we adopt a new 
alphabet. Any person qualified to study etymology will know 
that cwrmuQun once was curmudgeon^ for the future phonograph- 
ical dictionaries will transfer from our present dictionaries all that 
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is known of tibo origin of Die severftl words, and (ho student will 
be able to see at a glance all that he can now see in the belt 
dictionaries. The ethnolo^t, who would trace the ori^ of 
nations by the affinities of Uieir several languages, will not find 
his means at all dimmished, because the orthography is reduced 
to its elementary sounds ; for, on these itnmdsj more than on the 
alphabetical characters of the several languages, he must rely. 
Besides, there can be no doubt that the reform will be extended 
to other languages, and, if the same characters are used in all, 
the relation of words must become more distinct than it is now* 
A universal alphabet is certunly not an impossiMlity, and if all 
the sounds that are common to all languages be expressed by one 
set of letters, the student of any foreign language would only 
have to learn the few letters that are peculiar to that language. 
For instance, we do not recollect any sound in French that we 
have not in English, except that of U. We have written French 
sentences in the phonographic characters, and children who never 
before had pronounced a word of French, immediately pronounced 
the words better than ninety-nine of every hundred, who have 
spent years upon the language, could do it. Menaienty a French 
verb, would be written mna, the sound of which three letters 
no abecedarian of phonography could mistake, though it would 
require time and practice to connect these sounds with menaient. 
The pronunciation of French is that part which is now most diffi- 
cult of attainment, but, with a phonetic alphabet, it would be the 
least so. 

The N. Y. Swnday 2?me«, (a very valuable paper, by ihe 
way, which we should like to see ofbener,) in speakmg of the new 
work of a Dr. Trench, on "The Study of Words," (etjnmology,) 
says, " The work consists of a series of lectures, one of the most 
interesting of which opens with some sensible remarks on that 
pestilent humbug, phonetic spelling." The writer goes on to say, 
" Professor Trench shows, very clearly, that the gains consequent 
upon the introduction of such a change as the phonetic word- 
maulers propose, would be insignificantly small, while the losses 
would be enormously great. A certain amount of labor would be 
saved in learning to spell, but time is not of such vast importance 
to children as to render this a very powerful argument in favor (tf 
phonetics. Even this gain of time in childhood would be counter- 
balanced, and more than counterbalanced, by subsequent perplex- 
ities. The pronunciation of words is continually changmg, and 
under the phonetic system, every change in prosody would involve 
a corresponding change in orthography ; for, in phonetics a WKM*d 
only easts in its pronunciation, tiie written word being merely Ik 
shadow of its sound. The saving in time ixA labeir, tiieyeli^, 
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which ia tiie (ndy recommendatioii of the system, is more apparent 
than real ; and, except as a substitute for stenography, (a lame 
iubstitute at best,) it is not merely worthless, but pernicious. It 
IS pernicious, because, in the language of our author, ' it would 
obhterate altogether those clear marks of birth and parentage 
wluch, if not all, yet so many of our words bear upon their rery 
fironts, or are ready, on the slightest interrogation, to declare to 
us.' He says : 

^ Words have now an ancestry ; and the ancestry of words, as 
of men, is often a very noble part of 'them, making them capable 
of great things, because those from whom they are descended 
have done great things before them ; but this would deSeice their 
scutcheon, and bring them all to the same ignoble level. Words 
are now a nation, grouped into tribes and families, some smaller, 
some larger ; this change would go far to reduce them to a pro- 
nuscuous and barbarous horde. Now they are often translucent 
with their idea, as an alabaster vase is lighted up by a lamp placed 
within it. In how many cases would this inner light be then 
quenched ? They have now a body and a soul, and the soul loot 
in£ through the body ; oftentimes then nothmg but the body, and 
seldom nothing but the carcase, of the word would remain. Both 
tiiese objections were urged long ago by Bacon, who characterizes 
tins so called reformation, ^ that writing should be consonant to 
speaking,' as ' a branch of unprofitable subtlety ; and especially 
urges that thereby ' the derivations of words, especially from for- 
eign languages, are utterly defSsu^ed and extinguished.' " 

It is not necessary for us to say, that we consider the remarks 
of the Editor, and those of Dr. Trench, not justified by a fair 
view of Phonography. ^' The gains would not be insignificantly 
small," if the saving of wpace alone were considered, but when it 
is recollected that nothing but practice can teach a child or a 
foreigner whether a vowel or diphthong has one sound or another 
of the many it represents, while about the phonetic letter there 
would be no doubt, the gain can not be otherwise than considerar 
Ue, in labor and time. But says the Editor, " this will be bal- 
anced by subsequent perplexities." Perplexities to whom ? We 
venture to say only to one in a hundred thousand of those who 
are taught to read English ; and shall the 999,999 be perplexed, 
to benefit the one who may wish to look into the etymology of 
Bnglish words. It seems to be forgotten, that all that the pro* 
fonndest scholars have discovered in regard to etymology may be 
intelli^ble to very superficial minds. It may take a Newton to 
^Acover the laws of gravitation, but the school-boy may under- 
stand them, when once discovered. The etymological objection, 
therefore, goes upon the supposition that such Etymdogy as 
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would be affected by Phonography is a common study, whereas it 
18 the rarest thing in the world. Very few teachers look farther 
into this matter than the text books of Lynd and Oswald will lead 
them ; and who goes so far as to question the Dictionaries ? All 
that the mass of those who use the English language ask, is, to 
be able to spell the words, to pronounce them, and to understand 
their present mesLUing. We think no one will deny that these 
three points can be better reached by a uniform and invariable 
alphabet than by the prevalent imperfect and confused one. 

We are not disposed to d6ny that the awkward orthography of 
some English words indicates their origin very distinctly, but when 
the origin is once discovered in this way, it is discovered, and not 
to, be re-discovered. The wish to retain the old orthography of a 
word, gnomon or gnostic for instance, because the silent g corres- 
ponds with the orthography of the Greek root, is about as reason- 
able as it would be to require every vessel that crosses the Atlan- 
tic to go in the very track of Columbus. It may interest a few 
of us to inquire how this continent was first peopled, or the order 
of time in which its dry land first appeared ; but the mass who 
have lived and died here, the millions who are now rushing hither, 
care very little about an inqmry, which does not in any way, that 
they can see, affect their use of the country, and their acqusdnt- 
ance with its present condition and capabilities. 

But, says the THmes^ " The pronunciation of words is contin- 
ually changing, and under the phonetic system every change in 
prosody would involve a corresponding change in orthography, for 
in phonetics a word only exists in its pronunciation, — the written 
word being merely the shadow of its sound." This whole state- 
ment seems to be a mistake. In our last number we showed that 
the present ill condition of our orthography arose from the varied 
and multiplied sounds of some letters, and the impossibility of 
obliging all to use the same letter for the same sound, when the 
sound could be expressed in more than one way. Now, after 
ascertaining the pronunciation, if a special letter be assigned to 
it, the probability is that the pronunciation would be rendered 
more permanent. One foreign word that we have adopted will 
illustrate our position. Bouquet is of French origin, and retains 
the French pronunciation, but the mass pronounce it lo-hay^ and 
the majority even of our editors spell it in accordance with this 
error, boquet. The new system would use but four letters, repre- 
senting the four sounds in the French word, viz. : b, oo, k, S. 
No one would then pronounce the word wrong, no one could spell 
it wrong, if he knew how to pronounce it ; any one who knew 
how to pronounce French, would recognise the word by the inva- 
riably correct pronunciation of it. 
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The reaaotUDg of the learned Doctor in the extr&ct made by 
the THmea is equally unsound, and goes upon the ground that 
every body who uses English words is aiiaoas to know their ety* 
Dology. It is trne that words have an ancestry as men have, 
bat it is equally true that the world cares as litUe about the an- 
cestry of words as about the ancestry of " the million." The 
Doctor fears lest phonography should " deface their scutcheon and 
htmg them all to the same ignoble level." Should this be the 
case, we do not see any evil in it ; but the truth is, that, although 
men may he born free and equal, words are not, and the real dis- 
tinolions between them are loss likely to be destroyed by phonog- 
Taphy than by the present inconsisteat orthography. If reducing 
"words to their true elements, disposing them in the natural order 
of Uieir sounds, and giving them an English dress, whatever be 
their origin, is to reduce them to " a promiscuous and barbarous 
horde," the sooner it is done the better, and the injury would re- 
semble that which would arise, if all the stars and garters, and 
gold lace and other trappings of hereditary nobility should be 
stripped from those who now wear them, and every sprig of nobil- 
ity he reduced to the necessity of depending upon his own man- 
hood for distinction. No doubt many words that are now digtin- 
goiihed for their irregularities, as^ma, phthimc, rhomb, corpa^ 
pkUgm, for instance, would lose some of their awkward t^tinction, 
bat they would gain in truth and simplicity more than they would 
hiae in ancestral dignity, and the heralds of etymology, like those 
of genealogy, could rake up their pedigree without difficulty 
whenever ic would do any good. 

This great reform, as we have s^d, originated with the compar- 
atively unlearned. The progress thus far has been more rapid 
than that of any simitar reform. Although neglected by our 
Boards of Education, and sneered at by our legislators, it is fast 
guning favor, and teachers will find it for their interest to become 
aoquiunted with ite clums and its principles. Fbonotyphy can be 
learned by an adult in a few hours. Phonography, which corres- 
ponds to our common writing, and which they call long-hand, may 
■4>e lewned in a day or two. The shorthand will require more 
care and practice, but this may be deferred until the learner is 
familiar with the other alphabets, or it may be omitted altogether, 
as stuMTt band usually is by the mass of English scholars. We 
hope our teachers will not resemble the old Scotch teacher, who, 
when he was asked why he taught his pupils by an old method 
when he could do it in so much less time by the new, replied, 
" Do you think I would let the bairns learn in three days what it 
took me three months to leam ? '" 
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SCHOOL COMMITTEES' REPORTS. 

We have lately received Reports for 1862, from the towns of 
Ashland, Bojiston, Bedham, Fairhav.en, Hubbardston, Methaen, 
Middleborough, and Rehoboth, in Massachusetts, and from Rich- 
mond, Monmouth, Newcastle, and Standish, in Maine. 

The Ashland Report exposes the unreasonableness of expect- 
ing Committee men to neglect their regular duties or business, to 
perform the unthankful, as well as expensive duties of their oflSce. 
They expose the evils of unpunctuality, change of teachers, neg- 
lect of parents, and lack of apparatus ; and one of their remarks 
should be printed in letters of gold, viz : " Our best teachers 

BREAK THE FEWEST RODS." 

The BoYLSTON Report shows the Committee to be judicious 
men, able to judge of teachers, and courageous enough to support 
and encourage them when faithful. They established a High 
School, though not required to do so by the statute, and, of 
course, were complained of. Their defence is brief, but compre- 
hensive ; — " Some citizens of the town complain of injustice in 
taxing them for the support of the High School, when they have 
no cl]^dren to send to any school. To such we would reply, that 
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the additional tax for this school is a mere trifle for each individ- 
ual, and that they have a rich return in the improved morals of 
the rising generation, and in the increased value which such a 
school, continued from year to year, must add to their estates. 
No town ever yet made itself poorer by taxing itself for the edu- 
cation of the young, ^^ 

The Debham Report speaks deservedly well of the new High * 
School, and even ventures to say, that " its graduates will com- 
pare most favorably with those of any similar institution in the 
neighborhood, not excepting our Normal Schools." This may be 
considered bold language, but we have long been compelled to 
believe tiiat one Normal School, at least, has become a High 
School or Academy, not always of the highest order, because it 
has deserted its proper and legitimate object^ " Instruction in the 
Art of Teaching?'* These Schools should, in fact, be prepared 
to take the graduates of the best High Schools and Academies, 
and teach them how, in the best manner, to communicate their 
knowledge to others. " We grieve," say the Committee, " to as- 
certain that there are so many incompetent teachers abroad in the 
land, to consume the time and tax the patience of those whose 
duty it is to ascertain, by actual examination, their fitness or un- 
fitness for our schools. Several such we have rejected the past 
year, and it is with sorrow we add, that two or three were from 
the Normal School. We mean no unkindness to those excellent 
Institutions, in saying that they must exact of their ^jpiZs, both a 
more thorough and more enlarged education than our observataon 
has taught us they have yet acquired." We have italicised tlie 
word pupils because we think the word candidates would be more 
appropriate. One great trouble is that they receive pupils badly 
instructed and entirely unqualified- to learn the art of teaching. 
The High Schools will soon furnish better materials for the Nor- 
mal Schools. Speaking of their District Schools, the Committee 
say, ^' Much of our success is to be attributed to retaining for 
successive terms and years the teachers who have proved Siem- 
selves good workmen." 

The Fairhayen Report condemns the change of teachers as a 
serious obstacle to progress, the new teacher uniformly putting 
the pupils back, through ignorance of what they have learned. 
The districting system is utterly condemned, as it ought to be, 
as is the unpunctual attendance. The Report alluding to the 
^^ Graduated Table " of the Board of Education, which seems not 
to have done justice to the town, says, ^' As it was impossible to 
obtsdn all the Registers (of the several Schools) in season for the 
Report to the Board of Education, we examined all that we had, 
and, guessed at the rest.^^ We have already alluded to the 
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imcertaintj of the Statistics of the Boards and gtiessing was named 
as a source of it. We have not time to examine the particulars, 
but we have no doubt, that, if the Committee will allow for 147 
children under 6 or over 7 years of age, and for other matters 
essential to a fair estimate, they will find, as we have demon- 
strated, [See No. 5, March 1,] that, if the names of the towns 
had been put into one box, and numbers from 1 to 821 in another, 
and then the lottery drawn, the rank of each town would have 
been about as fairly determined, as by the mode that has always 
been pursued by the Secretaries of the Board. We have been 
represented as " captious " and " caviling," but not one of our 
positions has been disproved or even denied. As they touch every 
position of the Secretary, they can not all be unimportant. 

The HuBBARDSTON Report is an unusually well written paper, 
and indicates great fidelity and tact on the part of the Committee. 
The appointment of a teacher to please the rrudential Committee, 
led the other Committee to the conclusion, that, ''just as long as 
the Agents are allowed to engage teachers, and, thereby, virtually 
place them in the Schools, just so long will School Committees 
be unable to have anything like a plan or system in the man- 
agement of the Schools." We are glad to find this intelligent 
Committee on our side of this question. 

The Methuen Report states one circumstance, which has done 
as much as any other to diminish the efficiency of our Common 
Schools. The town, in re-constructing the districts, instead of 
diminishing the number, greatly increased it. Of course, each 
district had less school money, the length of the School term was 
shortened, and probably the quality, and certainly the pay of the 
teachers reduced. Another great evU is exposed in this brief 
sentence ; — " There were 9 Schools in Summer and 11 in Win- 
ter. Three only of the teachers had been employed in the same 
School before, and these three probably taught the same Schools 
Summer and Winter. For the twenty terms (9 Summer and 11 
Winter) twenty two teachers were employed. Deduct the three 
Schools that had the same teachers in both seasons, and you have 
19 teachers for the 14 other terms, and three of the Schools had, 
during the year, ten teachers." There is much good sense in the 
Report, and we hope the town will increase its appropriation, 
abolish the Districts, or, at least, give the selection of teachers to 
the School Committee, and furnish the Schools with Apparatus, 
especially with our Outline Maps and Physiological Diagrams, 
which are much cheaper and, we think, more suitable for School 
use than any others. 

The MiDDLEBOROUGH Report always interests us, for we urge 
this town of 40 Districts as a strong proof of the public spirit of 
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men who will accept the onerous office of Gomouttee-men, and as 
further proof of the necessity of having a town Superintendent to 
watch over the wide spread interests of a Community of 40 Schools. 
This Report contains the Digest of our State School Laws, alluded 
to in No. 12 of this Journal, page 183 and we add now, what we 
omitted then, that the Committee give the credit of the Digest 
to the Rev. Mr. Storrs, one of the School Committee of Win- 
chendon, Mass. 

The Rehoboth Report, we trust, will not fall to the ground in 
operative. The Committee have honestly told the town what its 
duty is to the rising generation. They complain of poor School- 
houses, want of imiform School-books, lack of Apparatus, and the 
ruinous tendency of allowing the Prudential Committee to have 
any concern in the selection of teachers. They lament that the 
children know little or nothing of Grammar, and we trust it will 
not be long before Committees will learn that it is more important 
for the children, from the first moment they enter school, to prac- 
tise reading, writing and speaking their mother tongue correctly, 
than to neglect all this until bad habits are fiixed, and then study 
certain rules which will never give them the practical skill they 
may acquire without ever seeing a grammar-book. The teachers 
in our District Schools have all studied grammar, and yet not one 
in fifty of them can read, write and speak fluently, correctly and 
gracefully. We have never had a Communication from a teacher 
that was fit to be printed as it was written, and the worst we ever 
had was from a Normal. 

The Richmond Report is a well written account of the local 
interests of the town, but it concludes with a general remark 
of infinite importance to the whole country ; — " To every reflect- 
ing mind the importance of perpetuating and still improving our 
Common School System must be apparent. If we would preserve 
our free institutions, the people muBt be educated. Whoever among 
us is familiar with the events of the present day, must see at once 
the need of this. Let us all, then, see to it that we do our part 
in the good work." 

The Monmouth Report is encouraging, but, we trust, next 
year, we shall not be told that there are three or four text books 
in Geography, and as many in Grammar and Arithmetic, in one 
and the same School. This defect alone is enough to cramp th^ 
action of the best teacher. K the teacher is what he ought to 
be, the book is of little consequence, but there should be some 
book, and that should be uniformly the same. The Committee 
condemn the major part of the School-houses in round terms. 
^^ It is a burning shame," say they, ^' a living disgrace, for parents 
to send titieir cluldren into such School-houses as may be found all 
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over the town, — ill-contrired, cold, poorly ventilated, back-break- 
ing, disease-producing places." The Schools lack black-boards 
and apparatus, and the Committee repudiate cheap teachers, call 
for more money, and make an appeal to the citizens, which will 
move them if they are not dead. 

The Newcastle Report is a plain statement of facts, that ought 
to make the town blush. Only $800 was raised, for fourteen dis- 
tricts and a half. All the education allowed each district in a year 
is what $57 will buy. Some Schools had but 12 or 14 scholars, 
and were kept only from 5 to 12 weeks. The Committee see the 
evils, but are evidently overruled by the citizens. We wonder if 
there is not an Academy in the town thriving through the deficien- 
cies of the Public Schools. 

The Standish Report complains bitterly of irregular attendance, 
and attributes it, as is usually done, to every thing but the true 
cause, — the unattractiveness of the School-room. It is useless 
to disguise the fact, that, if the room is commodious and pleasant,, 
the teacher amiable and competent, the studies suitable, and so 
presented as to catch the mind of the child, the child will be dis- 
posed to attend school, and will generally remove any obstacle on 
the part of the parent. The Le^lature of Massachusetts has 
been passing laws to compel children to go to School, but they 
will find that it is pretty much with school-going as with church- 
going, those compelled to go get little good; but, when the 
preaching is eloquent, the people watch for the church bell. When 
we hear of such means to coerce pupils, we sometimes revert to 
our own School, where we had no rules or penalties to enforce 
punctual attendance, but were obliged to have some to oblige the 
pupils to go home after school was over. The Report complains 
of the neglect of School Agents, (our Pnid. Com.) objects to 
increasing the number of Districts, condemns the wretched School- 
houses, and quotes the well expressed remark of the late active 
and useful Secretary of the Board of Education, Hon. E. M. 
Thurston, — "As the District School House is the only pubfid 
edifice in the State in which the entire comtnunity have a direct 
and personal interest; — as it is the temple consecrated to the 
physical, mental and moral development of every child in the 
neighborhood, it should be associated, in the mind of every parent, 
with deep and strong impression^ of jttslice, patriotism and religion, 
and should be so constructed in reference to durability, conveni- 
ence, elegance and taste, that every citizen will fed an honest 
pride in pointing it out to the stranger and the traveller as' our 
temple of freedom, the cradle of our liberties." After alluding 
to some caseg of insubordination ib the schools, tiie Committee 
very justiy add:, «« TeaebeM can always (tell UrMeh children ai^ 
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best instructed at home, bj their conduct in the school-room. 
Our Schools will be disorderly, and in some degree unprofitable, 
until parents fulfil their moral obligations to their children. Teach 
your children to love and respect their teachers, and make them 
feel that obedience to their superiors is, on their part, a moral 
duty." 

We thank the Committees for their Reports. We have read 
them all with pleasure, and, in conclusion, we must add, that the 
opinions we have before expressed on the duty of State Govern- 
ments in regard to public education, (See Vol. XII, No. 1 to 6 
inclusive,) have been strengthened by the testimony of these wit- 
nesses. It is evident that the schools in some towns are far supe- 
rior to those in other towns, and so are the teachers, the school- 
houses, and all the apparatus and means for thorough and useful 
instruction. As every child has a right to be educated, and as 
this should not be left to chance, to the whim, the penuriousness, 
the ignorance of the town or the district, there is no way but for 
the State to assume the entire work, or to require the towns to 
provide justly and equally for every child, and not to leave it, as 
is now done, to what is miscalled the discretion of the town or the 
district. The best schools should be every where provided, and 
the children should be compelled to attend them. It is great in- 
justice to require a man who has no children, to pay for the in- 
struction of the children of others, on the ground that the security 
of life, liberty and property depends upon general education, 
when, at the same time, no measures are taken to see that all the 
children so provided for are educated. This is a wide and impor- 
tant view of the subject, but we believe it is the true one, the 
only just one, and, what is all important, the only effectual one. 



Memory and ima^nation die by inaction. The unused book 
moulds the soonest. 

Patriotism is to a nation what selfishness is to an individual. 
True charity begins at home, — but it never ends there. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

We publish the following letter of one of our Louisiana sub- 
scribers, because it is one of many that we hare received, asking 
for the same sort of information, and one answer will do for them 
aU. 

Mr. Editor, — 

Bear Sir, — As a subscriber to your valuable Journal, 
— The Educational Reformer, — I propose to make a few inter- 
rogatories, which I presume that you, possessed of the latest 
statistics, may answer through your Journal, to the enlightening of 
many who are partially, or totally, unacquainted with the systems 
of Public Instruction in the several States. 

Query 1. In how many of the States is the system of Public 
Schools in operation ? 

2. In how many are Normal Schools established ? 

8. What is the number of Scholars attending Public Schools 
in each State, and what proportion does the number bear to the 
total number of children of the requisite age in each State ? 

4. What is the amount of School Fund m each State, and how 
is it apportioned t 

5. What Tax is laid upon property in the several States m 
wMch a system exists ? 

6. What is the prescribed age necessary for children to become 
pupils in the several States ? 

7. How is the system conducted in the several States ? 

8. In which States does the system succeed best ? 

9. What are the necessary qualifications for Teachers in the 
several States ? 

10. By whom are applicants for Teachership examined in the 
State of Massachusetts ? 

11. Do the Board of Education in Massachusetts control the 
Public Schools, and make such alterations in the system as they 
from time to time may deem necessary ? 

Hoping that you may excuse this nther long list of questions, 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A Teacher Ain> Subscriber. 

Our correspondent,' on a moment's reflection, must perceive 
that he has cut out a great deal of work for us, enough to occupy 
us many weeks. We have a strong desire to see a complete 
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account of all the systems of the several States, and a full state- 
ment of their operation, and the condition of the schools, but we 
have found it impossible to get the necessary documents, and the 
unprofitableness of our Journal (it producing no income, and our 
labor being gratuitous) prevents our incurring the expense of a 
visit to each of the States, which we believe to be the only way to 
obtain reliable statistics. Last Winter, the enterprising Secretary 
of the Maine Board of Education set out on such a mission, and 
from his known industry, we have no doubt he collected a mass of 
important information, just such as our correspondent asks for.' 
This he, no doubt, intended to give to the public in his next annual 
Report ; but, unfortunately for the public, his office has been 
abolished by the Legislature, and the information, which, we 
believe no other man in the United States possesses, will be lost, 
unless the Ex-Secretary publishes a Report at his own expense. 
"We should not advise him to do this, because we know that 
nothing educational pays in this country, and, like ourself, he has 
little or nothing to throw away in this thankless cause. We will 
not be churlish, however, and, in reply to our correspondent, 
briefly remark ; — 

1. There is a system of public instruction in all the Free 
States and in a majority of the Slave States. 

2. We know of no Normal Schools but the three in Massachu- 
setts, two in New York, and one in Connecticut. 

3. This query no one but the Ex-Secretary of Maine can 
answer. We have statistics of many of the States, but they are 
not complete, and we cannot digest them. 

4. The application and apportionment of School Funds is an 
important question, which the gentleman just alluded to made a 
special subject of inquiry. In Massachusetts, the School Fund 
amounts to nearly a miUion oC dollars, the interest of which is 
divided among the towns in the ratio, not of children who attend, 
the schools, but of children between 5 and 15 years of age, 
whether they attend school or not ! Here is great room for reform. 

5. In Massachusetts, the School Tax is not specified. A gen- 
eral tax is laid by each town for general expenses, and a certain 
portion of it is appropriated to support the free schools. This tax, 
however, must be at least ^1.50 for every child between 5 acd 
15, exclusive of the school fund. 

6. In Massachusetts, the school age ranges from 5 to 15 
yeara, but children under & and over 15 are always freely admitted 
to the schools. In Maine, where the schools are also entirely 
free, the school age extends from 4 to 21 y^ars. 

7. The systems are different and conducted with different 
MiiuItiL Some have, free sduaiols, some ovlji partly 9o» Some 
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have school funds, some have none. Some Southern States have 
large funds, but they have been hitherto of little use. We hope 
the diflSculties that exist there, and they are serious, will yet be 
obviated. 

8. The Common School System has succeeded best in Massa- 
chusetts, on the whole. Among the slave States, Louisiana has 
been most successful, but, as our correspondent well knows, the 
success has been as jet confined to New Orleans, which took up 
the system of free schools on a more liberal plan than has been 
attempted even in Boston. 

9. 10. The qualifications differ in every State. In Massachu- 
setts they are different in the different grades of schools, and as 
the School Committees of the several towns examine the teachers, 
the standard of excellence for teachers depends upon the amount 
of intelligence possessed by the Committees. No arrangement 
can be more unsatisfactory, and we trust a reform will soon be 
effected. 

11 . The Massachusetts Board of Education does not control 
the schools directly or indirectly, that we can perceive. All 
alterations of the system depend upon the Legislature, but, if the 
Board of Education was what it ought to be, it might easily con- 
trol the schools through the Legislature, and carry forward the 
design of their founders. As it is, improvements seem to originate 
only with the people, and to be adopted by the Legislature, and 
forced upon the Board, when public opinion can no longer be 
re»sted. 

We recommend to our correspondent to call for the publication 
of the Report of the Ex-Secretary of Maine, and to purchase a 
complete set of the Common School Journal, which contains every 
thing in regard to the iSchool System and Schools of Massachu- 
setts, and more information in regard to systems and schools 
elsewhere, than can be found in any other work. We have a set 
of thirteen volumes bound, at sixteen dollars. The four volumes 
that we have edited will be especially useful to him, if he wishes 
to know the defects of the Massachusetts system, and the remedies 
and improvements that are necessary and practicable. 



A man is often sure that he is right because he is too stupid to 
see that he is wrong. 

Luxury is sometimes defended as supporting labor, but that 
labor is ill employed which produceg^only triffixng or hurtful results. 
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A SCHOOL SONG. 



[Written for this Journal.] 



While yet the heart is warm and free, 

Acauire a lore of Industry, 
But or this maxim mindful he, 
" Make not a God op Money." 
Make not a god of money, bojs, 
Make not a god of money, 
For happiness doth seldom bless 
The worshipper of money. 

The love of gun debases man ; 
And let him get the most he can, 
He must leave off where he began, 
Without a cent of money. 

Without a cent of money, boys, 

Without a cent of money, 

A dismal grave the wretch must have. 

Whose hope is in his money. 

The only treasure to endure. 

May be possessed by all the poor, 

For all tnaf s true, and good, and pure,* 

Is bought with love, not money. 

It can 't be bought with money, boys. 
It can 't be bought with money, 
One act of love, laid up above, 
Outweighs a world of money. 



SONNET. 



There is no remedy for time misspent, 

No healing for the waste of idleness. 
Whose every languor is a punishment. 

Heavier than active souls can feel or guess. 
Oh I hours of idleness and discontent. 

Not now to be redeemed ! ye sting not less. 
Because I know this span of life was lent 

For lofty duties, not for selfishness. 

Not to be wiled away in empty dreams. 
But to improve ourselves and serve mankind. 

Life and its choicest Acuities were given. 
Man should be ever better than he seems, — 

And shape his acts and discipline his mind 
To walk adomiDg earth, deserving heaven. 
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[Written for the Journal.] 

THE COMPOSITION. — A DIALOGUE. 

Mother and Child, or, hj altering a word or two, a Father 

AND Child. 

Child. — Mother, do help me write a composition. The teacher 
says I most write one before tomorrow morning, and I am sore 1 
could not write one, if my life depended on it. I can 't do it. 
Mother, and it is of no use for me to try. « 

Mother. — What did your teacher tell you to write about ? 

0. — 0, she said we might write upon any subject we thought 
of, but I can not think of any subject. I have not one idea in 
my head. 

M. — Suppose I give you a subject, will that help you ? 

0. — 0, no, mother, if you did, I should not know what to say 
about it. It is a horrible thing to write composition. 

M. — What makes it so difficult ? Did she require any partic- 
ular kind of composition ? 

0. — ^Yes, mother, she said it must be prose, and I am sure I 
never wrote a word of prose in ray life. 

M. — Why, what do you think prose to be ? 

0. — I don 't know, I 'm sure. I looked in the dictionary, and 
that says, " Prose is discourse without metre or poetic measure," 
and I 'm sure I did n't know then so well as I did before, for I 
thought prose was the opposite of poetry. 

Jf.— Well, what is Poetry ? 

0. — I know it when I see it, but I never saw any prose. 

M. — ^AU composition that is not poetry must be prose. Do you 
talk poetry ? 

0. — ^No, indeed, mother, I wish I could. 

M. — ^If you do n't talk poetry, what do you talk ? 

0. — I 'm sure I do n't know. I did n't know I talked any 
thing. 

ilUr.-^What did I tell you all composition must be that is not 
poetry? 

O. — ^You said it must be prose. But, then, mother, you know 
I do not talk composition, mr that is what they put in books. 
I thought talk was only conversation. 

M. — You are right, it is conversation, but it is prose also. 

O. — ^Do you mean, mother, that what I say to you now is prose ? 

M. — Certainly it is. And if, instead of speaking your thoughts, 
you should write the very . same words you would speak, that 
would be prose composition. 
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0, — Why, mother, I thought- composition was only what we 
read in books. 

M. — What we read in books is composition, but the greater 
part of composition, or written language, is never printed. If, 
instead of talking together as we have now done, we had written 
all we have said on the slate, what we wrote would be a compo- 
sition in prose, and as it is in the form of a conversation, it would 
also be called a dialogue. 

C. — Why, mother, is that all ? I 'm sure I did not know I 
ever spoke a word of composition or of prose, and I never dreamed 
of speaking a dialogue. I'll go and write down all we have said 
together, and then a composition will not prove so horrible an 
afiair, after all* 

M. — Do so, and when you have finished your prose compoEation, 
or, as the dictionary calls it, your " discourse without metre or 
poetic measure," bring it to me, and let me see whether it will do 
to print.. 

C. — mother, don't make fun of me. 

M. — My dear, if nothing but wisdom were printed, there would 
be few books in the world. Come, go to work, and do not think 
it a task but an amusement, and I know you wUl succeed. 



OUR JOURNAL AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

We see by our Friend^ the Boston Traveller, that the School 
Committee of the new town of Winchester has imitated the exam- 
ple of that of old Cambridge, and passed similar resolves,. — viz. 
1st, that they have received our Journal gratuitously; 2d, that 
they can not bear to receive it so ; 8d, because it dares to question 
the utility of the Board of Education ; 4th, because it doubts the 
infallibility of the Secretary in the matter of Common School 
Education, and 5th, that the numbers received be returned. We 
hope the latter resolve will be carried out, for twenty or more in- 
dependent Committees are waiting for the numbers. All we have 
to say in regard to the matter is, that we meant to cast the pearls 
aright. 



^' I have encoimtered fraudulent debtors," said Lord Mansfield, 
^' but where I have encountered one fraudulent debtor, I have 
met nine hundred firaudukint creditors;" Lord M^ was not an 
Editor. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

A firiend, who knows our opinion on this subject, has sent us the 
Report of the School Committee of Charlemont, Mass., for 1849- 
5O9 remarking that '^ it contains a strong argument." Such as it 
18, we give it, and we know not how we could better show the 
mistake that prevails, than by giving circulation to such argumerUs. 
Tb» committee in defence of the rod, say, — 

^^ In the first place, we think that no persons ought to feel 
tiiemselves or their families disgraced, when it happens that their 
children are punished at school ; for it may be necessary to pun- 
ish, and that with some severity, a boy, who is by no means one 
of the worst of his species. A boy (as all sensible people know) 
may be very quick of apprehension and amiable, — may be very 
ftf from bein^ what would be pronounced a vicious youth, and 
yet prove a rogue at school. He may be idle, or comical, or rest- 
less ; — may, in short, be wasting his own time and preventing the 
other scholars from improvmg theirs. Now, mch a lad must be 
whipped; but who, I ask, will look upon him, after he has been 
80 dealt with, as they would look upon one who has his ears crop- 
ped, or has embraced a Connecticut whipping post, or stood in the 
pillory ? And who ceases, merely because he has been punished 
«fe school, to hope that he will eventually prove a blessing to the 
Gommunity and an ornament to bis family ? No parents, there- 
fore, should feel that a teacher inflicts disgrace upon them and 
their families, when he punishes, and even smartly punishes, their 
children. We beg leave further to observe, that parents must 
aUow their children, when punished, to be actually hurt. Yes, 
though it may have a harsh and grating sound, we say that pa- 
rents must allow their children to be hurt. For what sort of pun- 
ishment is that which inflicts no pain ? And what sort of discipline 
is it that can be maintained in a school that has been brought to 
believe, that, thoug hthe- teacher may talk, and threaten, and ^^ look 
daggers," he must be exceedingly careful not to go much farther ; 
and that, though he may raise the rod, and even lift high ^' a 
noble stroke," he must see to it that the stroke descend very 
gently, till it end in the merest tap ? 

I would not give ofience to any, and yet I will venture here to 
affirm that it is no certain proof of cruel excess that the teacher 
even leave his mark upon the scholar he punishes. For I am 
very well satisfied that it is a thing impracticable to inflict a blow 
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upon a child (a blow, I mean, that is a blow, and will really pro- 
duce a smart) — it is, I say, a thing impracticable to do this and 
yet produce no after discoloration of the skin. A black and blue 
spot may, I think, be made upon the flesh of a child even by a 
snap of the finger. 

That the skin should be broken by the punishment which the 
teacher inflicts, is not indeed, ordinarily, to be expected. But 
even this circumstance, as your Committee conceive, does not, of 
itself prove vicious excess on the part of the teacher. It proves 
only that there have been one or two unluch/ hits ; for the cflFects 
of the extremity of a svritch are not to be nicely calculated ; like 
the snapper of a whip it may fly round and bite more keenly 
than he who wields the rod intends it shall. 

Discoloration, then, of the skin, and even fhe breaking of that 
tissue, ought not to be considered as conclusive evidence against 
the teacher, unless some other circumstances shall appear. Unless, 
for instance, it shall appear that he has used as an instrument of 
punishment something unfit for such a use. I have heard of a 
teacher who, in a burst of passion, would hurl a heavy ferule, or 
slate, at the head of a pupil. Now, such a teacher does actually 
put to hazard the members and even the lives of his scholars, and 
is plainly unfit to have the management of the young.'' 

But, though male teachers cannot govern without the use of the 
rod, and under their management a '' comical or restiess " boy or 
girl " must be whippedj^ it seems to be conceded that female 
teachers may, with the help of parents, do the thing as it should 
be done. Well, what shall we do, dismiss the rod and appeal to 
the parents, or continue to dismiss the parents and use the rod ? 
The Committee go on to say, — 

^^ Bat suppose, now, that our male teachers could, as a general 
thing, fight their way through, and knock down and drag out ; 
yet let us remember that there is another class of teachers still 
to be considered, viz. females. These, as we all know, make fre- 
quently the very best instructors for our children ; and they are 
willing, too, to work for less pay^ often, thaiji the other sex. It 
would be economical, therefore, and wise, to employ them the year 
round in some of our districts — economical and wise to do so on 
every account but one — those big scholars. This is the only 
objection ; but, as things are at present, it is a very serious objec- 
tion. For what can a delicate female do amongst half a score of 
Qvergrown and headstrong boys ; what can she do if the impene- 
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trable segie of parental authority be not tlirovn broadly over her ? 
Bnt once let parental authority become vbat it ought to be, and 
do what it ought to do, and then the most delicate and sensitive 
lady may stand up in our schools and, like the queen of May, 
witti nothing but a lily for a sceptre, sway all to order as effectually 
tat though, with the grasp of a giantess, she wielded a rod of 



EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 

" We both followed them with our eyes, as they passed down 
blie adjoining room, on which the sun was shining and out of its 
Futher end." — Dickma'a Bleak House. This is an awkward 
seDtenoe, at least, and must be remodelled in some way ; — " The 
San was shining on &e adjoining room, and we both followed them 
with oar eyes till they pafsed down it and out at its farther end." 

"They brought a chair on ^lAer side of me and put me between 
them." — Ibid. Another ridiculous sentence caused by the misuse 
of either. The sentence, as it is written, means, " They brought 
one chur on one or the other side of me, and placed me between 
them." The author meant, " They brought two chairs and placed 
one on each side of me." The clause " they put me between 
tiiem" is so obvious a consequence of placing the chairs, that it 
may be omitted. There is another looseness of expression, for, 
by between them, the author means between two persons and not 
between two chiura. To obviate this, the sentence may read, 
** They brought two chairs, and seating themtelvea one on each 
nde of me, placed me between them." 

*' Their authors had better have been attending some Sabbath 
School."— fijcecA in Congress. Their authors would ham been 
ietter attending some Sabbath School. We have ventured an 
opimon that would can not always be substituted for had in the 
«zine8»ons had better and had rather. We shall try to find some 
examples. 

" All reflecting men knew that he could not receive scarce 
twenty electoral votes." — Same speech. Here is a double nega- 
tive. Hfbt should be omitted, and scarce should be scarcely. 



Tice is to the soul what disease is to the body, bat the health 
of tiie soul b often the health of the body also. 
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NEW LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS RELATING TO 
EDUCATION, WITH REMARKS. 

AN ACT OONCBHtNING THB FDBLIO SCHOOLS. 

Be it enacted^ ^e,j asfollotve ; — 

Any town in the Commonwealth containing less than five hun* 
dred families or householders, may establish and maintain such 
schools as are mentioned and described in the fifth section of the 
twenty-third chapter of the Revised Statutes. [Approved^ April 
20, 1862.] 

We do not see the force of this law, nor the need of it. The 
fifth section of the twenty-third chapter, referred to, reqviree every 
town containing more than five hundred families to maintain what 
is called a High School. The sixth section of the same chapter 
qU&ws a town of less than five hundred families to establish a sim- 
ilar school. The above n^^ law merely repeats the words df th« 
sitth section, except that it uses the plural number sehoolSj irhich 
Biust be an error, since the fifth section provides only for one 
school. According to the Digested Report of the Laws, lately 
published under the supervision of Mr. Mann, boUi the fifth and 
nth 8eetk»is of the twisiity-thinl ihapt6t aM ia foroil. 
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AN ACT IN RELATION TO DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSES. 

The provisions of an act entitled '' an act concerning district 
school houses," passed in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty, shall apply equally to the lands connected with said school 
houses, and the apparatus and other property owned by the 
districts, and used for school purposes. [Approved^ May 7, 
1852.] 

The act of 1850 provided for the town's taking possession of 
district school houses where districts have been abolished, but it 
said nothing of the land and other school property of the district, 
for which this act provides. 

AN ACT CONCERNING THE POWERS OP SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

If, at any meeting of the legal voters of any school district, 
they cannot determine, by a vote of two-thirds of the voters present 
ana voting thereon, where to place their school house, the select- 
men of the town to which the said districts belong, shall determine 
where such school house shall be placed, in the same manner as is 
provided in the thirtieth section of the twenty-third chapter of the 
Bevised Statutes. [Approned^ April 20, 1852.] 

The thirtieth section of the twenty-third chapter avthmzed the 
selectmen to locate the school house on application from certain 
persons of the district, but this act requires the selectmen to act 
without waiting for the application, that the children may not be 
deprived of a school by the delay and disagreement of the voters 
of the district. The words districts lehng should be district 
belongs. 

AN ACT CONCERNING DISTURBANCES OF SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC 

MEETINGS. 

Sect. 1. Every justice of the peace, within his county, and 
Uie several Police Courts established by law, shall have jurisdic- 
tion concurrent with the Court of Common Pleas in their respec- 
tive counties, and the Police Court of the city of Boston shall have 
jurisdiction concurrent with the Municipal Court, of the oflfenee 
q)edfied in an act passed the twenty-seventh day of March, in 
ilie year one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine, entitled ^^ an 
act to prevent disturbances of schools and public meetings," when 
said offence is not of an aggravated nature ; provided^ however^ 
that such justices and the Police Courts aforesaid shall punish such 
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offence by imprisonment in the county jail or house of correction 
lot more than thirty days, or by fine not exceeding ten dollars, 
saving to the party convicted the right of appeal as in other cases. 
lApproved^ JKoy 13, 1852.] . 

The act of 1849 referred to, says, " Every person who shall 
wilfully interrupt or disturb any school or other assembly of people 
met for a lawful purpose, within the place of such meeting or out 
of it, shall be punished by imprisonment in the county jail not 
more than thirty days, or by fine not exceeding fifty dollars." 
This act determines the jurisdiction in the case, and reduces the 
fine. Are not those who whisper and talk at church and public 
lectures liable to be fined under this statute ? We are often more 
annoyed in this way than by any violent disturbance. 

AN ACT CONCEBNING THE ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN AT SCHOOLS. 

Sect. 1. Every person who shall have any child under his 
control between the ages of eight and fourteen years, shall send 
such cWld to some public school within the town or city in which 
he resides, during at least twelve weeks, if the public schools within 
snoh town or city shall be so long kept, in each and every year 
daring which such child shall be under his control, six wecKS of 
which shall be consecutive. 

Sect. 2. Every person who shall violate the provisions of the 
first section of this act shall forfeit, to the use of such town or 
city, a sum not exceeding twenty dollar^, to be recovered by com- 
plaant or indictment. 

Sect. 3. It shall be the duty of the school committee in the 
several towns or cities to inquire into all cases of violation of the 
first section of this act, and to ascertain of the persons violating 
the same, the reasons, if any, for such violation, and they shaU 
report such cases, together with such reasons, if any, to the town 
or city, in their annual report ; but they shall not report any 
cases such as are provided for by the fourth section of this act. 

Sect. 4. If, upon enquiry by the school committee, it shall 
appear, or if, upon the trial of any complaint or indictment under 
Ibis act, it shall appear that such child has attended some school 
not in the town or city in which he resides, for the time required 
by this act, or has been othermse furnished with the means of ed- 
ucation for a like period of time, or has already acquired those 
branehes of learning which are taught in common schools, or if it 
shall appear that his bodily or mental condition has been such as 
to prevent his attendance at school, or his acquisition of learning 
fi>r such a period of time, or that the person having the control of 
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siioh child is not able, by reason of poverty, to send sacli child to 
Bchool, or to famish him with the means of education, then Book 
person shall be held not to have violated the provisions of this act 
Sect. 5. It shall be the duty of the treasurer of the towtt or 
city to prosecute all violations of this act. [Approved^ May 18, 
1852] 

This is an act of justice to those who are taxed to support 
public schools, on the ground that education is a safeguard to life, 
liberty and property ; for, there is no justice in taxing men who 
have no children, if the children of others are not compelled tQ go 
to school. We think the term of twelve weeks too short, and the 
excusing of any on the ground of poverty, will probably nullify the 
act. The children thus excused are the very ones that ought tp 
be educated. The law already requires the town to provide the 
necessary books, and the necessary clothes should be provided for 
also, as they would be if the children were paupers. It would be 
money well lud out, whether we consider the efifect of education 
upon the future usefiilness of the child, or the effect of oleanlinees 
upon the school. Many children of neat parents are kept from 
the public schools because some poor children who attend are not 
decentiy clad. A ladies' sewing circle for the purpose of dotfaing 
such cluldren would be more useful than m>ny we have known. 

This statute seems to conffict with that of 1850, referred to in 
the first section of the following statute, for that provides for re- 
straining ab9ente€9y as well as truants, and appoints others than 
the school committees to look after and punish them. We fear 
there will be no cure for truancy and absence until the State re- 
quires the towns to have schools that children will love to attend. 
It is meritorious in a child to run away from many that are now 
tolerated in the towns of Massachusetts, and, indeed of all New- 
England. We also consider it wrong to compel vicious children 
to attend the common schools. They should be taught separately. 

AN ACT m ADDITION TO '^ AN ACT CONOERNING TRUANT CHILDBSN 
* AND ABSENTEES FBOH SCHOOLS. 

Sect. 1. Any nunor between the ages of six and fifteen 
years, convicted under the protons of an act entitied ^^ an act 
concerning truant children and absentees from school," passed in 
the year one thousand ei^t hundred and fifty, of being an halntoftl 
truant, or of not attending fphool, or of being without any regolvr 
and lawful occupation, or (oQ growing up in ignorance, may, »t die 
discretion of the justice of the peace or judicial officer having 
jurisdiction of ti^e case, instead of the fine mentioned in the first 
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Boction of said act, be committed to any such institution of instruc- 
tion, hoase of reformation, or suitable situation, as may be provided 
for the purpose under the authority given in said first section, for 
dttch time as such justice or judicial officer may determine, not ex- 
cee^g one year. 

Sbot. 2. Any minor convicted of either of said offences, and 
sentenced to pay a fine as provided in the first section of the act 
to which this is in addition, may, in default of payment thereof, 
be committed to said institution <^ instruction, house of reforma- 
tion, or suitable ntuation provided as aforesaid, or to the county 
jiEul, as provided in case of non-payment of other fines. And upon 
proof that said minor is unable to pay said fine, and has no parent, 
guardian, or person chargeable with his support, able to pay the 
same, he may be discharged by said justice or judicial officer, 
whenever he shall see fit. 

Sbct. 8. If any person so convicted be not discharged as 
aforesaid, he shall be discharged according to the provisions of 
the third section of the one hundred and forty-fifth chapter of the 

Bevised Statutes. 

« 

Sect. 4* The powers of the justice o^ the peace or judicial 
officer, under this act and the act to which this is in addition, in all 
unfinished cases shall continue under any reappointment to the 
same office, provided there be no interval between the e]q)iration 
and reappointment to sidd office. 

Sbot. 5. The third section of the act entitied <^ an act con- 
cerning truttit children and absentees from school," passed in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and fifty, is hereby repealed. 
lApprovedy May 20, 1852.] 

The first section authorizes the ctmmJtdng of children, which 
was not provided for in the statute of 1850. The second section 
allows the commutation from fine to commitment, and allows the 
magistrate to discharge offenders who are unable to pay. The 
third section is useless, the convict being entitied to a discharge 
witiiout it, under the one hundred and forty-fifth chapter of &e 
Revised Statutes referred to. Section fifth repeals a section of 
ttie act of 1850, which, if let alone, would have rendered the first 
and second sections of tiie above act unnecessary. We do not 
see why die Legislature could not have condensed the acts of 
1850, and of May 18 and 2&, 1852, into one act, and not have 
amended, repealed, and c(mfounded all three atf it has ingeniously 
done. 
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BESOLVE Df FAVOB OF TEACHEB3* INSTITUTES. 

Meaolved^ That there be paid, annually ^ out of the treasury^ 
the sum of twelve hundred and fifty dollars, in addition to the 
sums heretofore granted, for the purpose of defraying the expen- 
ses of teachers' institutes, and for increasing their number under 
the direction of the board of education, and that his excellency 
the governor, be authorized to draw his warrant accordingly. 
[^Approvedj Jcmmry 30, 1862.] 

AN ACT GOKCEBNISTG TEACHEES* INSTITUTES. 

The sums appropriated to defray the expenses of teachers' 
institutes, by an act entitled ^^ an act to estaoUsh teachers' insti- 
tutes," passed in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
six, and by a resolve entitled " a resolve concerning teachers' 
institutes," passed in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty, may be apportioned in such a manner as the Board of Edu- 
cation shall determme ; provided, that not more than three hundred 
and fifty dollars shall be expended upon any one institute. [^Ap- 
provedy May 13, 1852.] 

The Resolve provides the necessary funds for holding Institutes 
in the cities. 

The act establishing Teachers' Institutes required them to con- 
tinue ten working days, and granted $200 for the expenses 
of each. The act of March, 1849, allowed the Board to shorten 
the term to one week, with the same allowance of (200. The 
resolve of 1850, raised the allowance for expenses, to $250 for 
each. The act of May 13, allows the Board, and that means 
their Secretary, to lay out the money as they please, provided no 
Institute costs more than $350. We have ahready given our 
opinion on the subject of Institutes. There is not the least reason 
for supposing that the Institutes held under the present Secretary 
are more practical, more popular, or more useful than those held 
under Mr. Mann. An Institute now lasts about half as long as 
it did then, and yet costs sometimes nearly twice as much. Mr. 
Mann attended as faithfully as the present Secretary does^ and 
taught and lectured as much. He had no Assistant Secretary, 
no Agents with salaries, whom he could use as teachers or lec- 
turers, and his expenses were not paid, as those of the present 
Secretary are. There must be some leakage or the Institutes 
would not have become so much more expensive. We should not 
hesitate to come under bonds to furnish better ones, more applicft- 
ble to the wants of the districts, and more useful to the young 
teachers, at about one half of the present expense. As we have 
conducted more than mxty Institutes, we must not be suspected of 
speakmg at random, or with a ^' captious " spirit. 
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BESOLYB CONCSBinNO THE STATE NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 

Mesolvedj That the sain of eight thousand two hundred dollars 
annually, for three years from the first of January next, be ap- 
propriated to the support of the State Normal Schools, under the 
direction of the board of education ; the said amount to be de- 
ducted from the proceeds of the public lands, or the school fund, 
according to the provisions of the act of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-six, chapter 219, entitled ^^ an act to des- 
ignate the fund for the payment of the land agent, and of appro- 
priations for educational purposes ; " and that his excellency the 
governor be authorized to draw his warrants accordingly. [^Ap- 
proved, May 13, 1862.] 

We are glad to see this appropriation continued, although we 
are by no means satisfied that the Normal Schools are what they 
may be made. We have so freely expressed our opinion on 
this subject, that we need not enlarge. These schools will n^ever 
do the work of supplying our district schools with a higher order 
of teachers, until the State pays all the expenses of the pupils, 
taking a bond of each to refund from the proceeds of his subse- 
quent labors ; each pupil obligating himself to teach, at least till 
tne debt is paid. We have enlarged upon this idea in previous 
numbers, and can not now repeat. The Academy at West Point 
is managed on a better plan than these schools, and sends forth 
better teachers, and so do many Acadenues not supported by the 
State. 

BESOLVE CONCEBNINO THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT WEST IITEWTON. 

. Hesolved, That the sum of six thousand dollars be, and the 
same is hereby appropriated from the proceeds of the public 
lands or the school fund, according to the provisions of the act 
of one thousand eight hundred and forty-six, chapter two hundred 
and nineteen, to defray the expenses of providing a more com- 
m<}4ious site and building, and the necessary appurtenances and 
apparatus for the accommodation of the State Normal Schooi^oow 
established at West Newton, and that the same be expetidedi for 
that purpose, under the direction of the board of education^ upon 
whose requisition the governor is hereby authorized to draw his 
warrant upon the treasurer to the amount aforesaid. 

Mesolvedy That the board of education be authorized to pur^ 
chase and receive grants of land in the name of the Commoiie- 
wealth, and in suitable quantity, for the site of said building and 
the accommodation of said school, and that, before selecting said 
ute, they be directed to receive propositions from towns or indi- 
viduals in suid of the objects of these resolves, and afterwards to 
,make such selection as will, in their opinion, best subserve the 
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interests and accommodate (meet) the wants of said school. But 
the said board of education shall limit the time for receiving sach 
proposition to a term not exceectng six months from the timA of 
the passage of this reaolve. [Approved^ Majf 13, 1852.] 

Here is another movement the exact object of which does not 
appear. By admitting pupils who are too young and too impe^ 
fectly instructed into tins fTormal School, to say nothing of admit- 
ting a considerable number firom other States, the SckK)l at the 
beginning of a term appears to be crowded and the cry for a 
larger room is set up. Now, the truth is, that, by admitting 
young ladies at sixteen years of age, who seldom stay more than 
a year, and then are not mature enough to be entrusted with a 
school ; by admitting poorly instructed misses, who must be taught 
in the Normal School what they ought to know before entering ; 
by receiving many who never intend to become teachers of ocfm- 
mon schools in Massachusetts, this School appears to have increased 
in numbers dnce its early days, but, if properly managed, no 
such want would be felt. One circumstance that has tended to 
fill the school is, that more than one fourth of the pupils come from 
Boston, from which city, until lately, not one was received. Hhid 
Board of Education cannot be ignorant that the City is discuscdng 
the question of a Normal School of its own, and will, probably, 
establish one in a few weeks or months at fartherest. Should this 
take place, the Boston School will undoubtedly be superior to the 
State School, and the pupils who now come from the city at some 
expense, will prefer to stay at home. Nearly as many come from 
other States, eighteen being in the present school, conditionally. 
The want of room, therefore, is not the true reason for the pro* 
posed removaL 

It is probable that some otlier town, supposing that it is an ad- 
vantage, in a pecuniary point of view, as well as in an inteDectoal 
one, to have such a school within its borders, is at work in ^e 
matteivw Now the truth is, that, in a pecuniary point of view, tjhe 
Schtol >JB of little advantage to West Newton. More than one-half 
of the pupils come from Boston and other places every morning, 
and return in the afternoon. Of course, these spend nothing in 
Newton. Those who board here pay two dollars a week for boMrd 
and washing, and nobody can get rich by this. The pupils are 
generally poor, and buy little or nothmg, as the small number of 
shops is tiie village proves. The railroad makes two or three 
hundred dollars a term in transporting the pupils from Boston and 
elsewhere, but this does not help the village. As to the intellec- 
tual advantage of having the school in the village, it is a nulUtr^. 
The teacher takM4io port in the inteUectoal exerciBeB of the village^ 
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and carefUfyiiToids tiiem,tiid byliis example discourages the pupils 
from attending them. There is a fine library which they may en- 
joy, but they hardly touch it ; there are free lectures, discussions and 
other meetings, at least once a week, but the hour of study is so 
arranged that the pupil can never attend. Few, very few of the 
pupils visit, or in any way associate with any families but those in 
which they board, and all visiting is discouraged. We cannot con- 
ceive of a greater mistake ; for, seclusion from society is not the 
best way to prepare a teacher for usefulness ; and a rdusal to par- 
ticipate in tiie intellectual movements of the village is not ike 
surest way to awaken sympathy, activity and respect towards the 
SehooL If the School should be withdrawn, not a doaten persons 
would probably know it, and not half a dozen would care for it. 
But if the School were what it might be made ; if the teacher 
were public spirited, and ready to cooperate, if incompetent to 
lead, in the literary entertainments of the village ; if the pupils 
were, as they ought to be, models of young ladies, how eauly 
might they increase the happiness, and elevate the society of the 
village, and make the School a blessing to it, instead of a blank. 
The truths we utter are very unwelcome to some ears, but they 
are truths, and we shall feel it to be our duty to speak them, untU 
ihe Board of Education, the Legislature, and the people, not only 
have ears, but ears to hear. We have no other interest in the 
matter than every other citizen of Massachusetts. 



JOHNNY PEAK'S ACCIDENT. Editorial. 

lAttle Johnny Peak was a pretty good boy, in so far as he was 
obedient to his parents and to his teacher, and always told the 
truth, and was willing to let his little play-fellows share in his 
cake and his amusements ; but Johnny was what children call a 
cry-baby, and wept so easily, and boo-hooed so loudly at every 
trhle which did not suit him, that he did not enjoy half the credit 
which his good qualities really entitled him to claim. One day, 
as he was playing witii a small crooked stick of wood, he hit hhn- 
self on the slun, and, as usual, set up a cry that would have done 
credit to him had he intended to do the crying of a yeur in five 
nnnutes. While he was bawling at this rate, an old uumer came 
by and very naturally asked him what was the matter ? ^^ my 
leg ! my leg I " said Johnny ^^ my leg ! my leg I " ^^ Let me see 
your leg,'' sud the compassionate man. So Johnny pulled up his 
trowsers, and pulled down his stocking, and the man looked and 
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felt and felt, and looked again, bnt not seeing anj appearance of 
blood or of braise, he looked Johnnj solemnly in the face, and 
said, '^ I '11 tell you what it is, yoang man, yon have certainly got 
a bone in your leg." " Got a what ?" screamed Johnny. ** Got 
a bone," repeated the man, ^^ and the sooner you let your mother 
know it, the better." The man then went away, and Johnny, 
frightened almost to death at his danger, began to bawl again 
more lustily than ever. In a few minutes, Jim Slack, who was 
playing truant, heard him, and, coming up, said '^ what is the 
matter ? what fuls you, Johnny ? " "I 've got a bone in my leg," 
said the frightened boy, ^^ and I want to get home to my mother." 
" Why do n't you get up and walk home ? " said Jim. " I can h 
stir a step," said Johnny, ^^and I shall die if I 'm left here." 
^^ Hold still," said Jim, who was really a kind boy, and a pretty 
good one, though he did love the woods and the fields better tlian 
he did committing books that he did not understand to memory ; 
" Hold still ! " said he, " and 1 '11 try to get some other boys to 
help me carry you home." 

Jim ran off to a grove where he knew some other truants were 
playing, and found half a dozen there. ^^ Gome along with me !" 
said he, '^ Johnny Peak has got a bone in his leg, and can 't walk 
a step, and you must help me carry him home." Off they all 
set, and meeting several other boys on the way, they told them of 
the dreadful accident that had happened to Johnny, and all hands, 
moved by curiosity or compassion, rushed to the rescue. 

Johnny, seeing so many boys, concluded that it was a very se- 
rious affair, and he screamed accordingly. " Poor Johnny ! " 
said Jim, " do n't cry so, and we '11 try to carry you home. 
Here ! Jack Smith, lift that gate off the hinges, and we '11 lay 
Johnny upon it, and then, boys, lay hold and Uft, every one of you ; 
but first. Jack, let's you and I lay Johnny carefully on the gate." 
The moment they took hold of the poor boy, he began to scream 
as if his legs were sticks of barley candy, and in danger q( being 
snapt into a dozen pieces. *^ Gentiy, gentiy. Jack ! " said the 
compassionate Jim, and, as gently as a mother would handle her 
in&nt, Johnny was placed upon the gate, on which half a dozen 
of the other boys had laid their jackets. ^^ They tell us how 
naughty and wicked it is to play truant," said Jim to his friend 
Jack, ^^ but if we had n't played truant, I should like to know 
what would have become of poor Johnny." As they moved on in 
a sort of funeral procession, one person after another saw them, 
and inquired what was the matter, and, supposmg it was a dread- 
ful thing to have a bone in one's leg, they joined in the procession, 
and by the time they reached Johnny's home, it would have puz- 
;ded some boys, who have ciphered as far as sample multiplication, 
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to count the men and women, and boys and girls that crowded 
around t le bier on which Johnny was carried by his earnest and 
hard-working companions. 

When they came near the house, a thoughtful woman of the 
crowd, thinking that the dreadful* news shodd not be allowed to 
break like a water-spout upon the poor mother, proposed that the 
bearers should stop, and a committee be sent gradually to prepare 
the mother for the reception of her suffering son. In the course 
of the procession, Johnny, feeling no particular pain, and being 
tired of screaming, had become very quiet, and this excited more 
and more the sympathy of the crowd, for they said at once, " the 
poor boy is too exhausted even to cry, and he will die before he 
gets home." The thoughtful woman who had proposed the com* 
mittee, was herself despatched to the house, and finding Johnny's 
mother humming a cheerful air, as she was plying her needle, 
" poor woman," said she, " she little thinks how soon all her joy 
is to be turned to mourning." '' Mrs. Peak," said she, as the 
mother welcomed her with a smile, ^^ have you a son named 
John ? " "I hope so," said Mrs, Peak, " why do you ask the 
question ? " " Is he at home ? " " At home I " ssdd Mrs. Peak, 
alarmed, not so much at the words as at the tone of the question* 
" At home ! no, I told him he might go to play." •" Has any- 
thing happened to him ? " '^ No 1 what do you mean ? " ssud the 
alarmed mother. " Have you heard of anything ? " " There is 
a report," said the woman, trymg to be very cautious and cunnmg 
at the same time, '^ there is a report that he has been serioualjr 
injured." " How ? where is he ? " said^fche distracted mother, as 
she hurried into the next room for her bonnet. On her return, 
the bier and the bearers stood before the door. "My dear 
Johnny !" exclaimed the affectionate mother, " what has happened 
to you ? " " 0, mother ! " said he, crying again ^t the top of his 
lungs, not from any paui of his own, but because of his mother's 
distress, " 0, mother ! I was playing with a crooked cat-stick, and 
it flew up and hit me on the leg, and almost killed me, and then a 
man came by and told me he believed I had a bone in my leg, 
and had better go home to my mother." Johnny spoke this m so 
loud a tone that all the crowd b^ard it, and some of the men and 
women seeing through the joke, laughed out boisterously. The 
mother soon laughed, too, for, when she asked Johnny which leg 
was hurt, he could not certainly tell, and began to kick lustily 
with both at the boys around, who were beginning to plagu6»him> 
now he was safe, with as hearty good will as they had pitied him 
when they had supposed him in danger. " Three cheers for 
Johnny Peak ! " said one of the rogues, and three dieers were 
^ven by the crowd. "Three cheers for Johjmy's oat^tickl" 
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said Jim Slack, and the erowd gave tiiree cheers agam. ^ Three 
cheers for the bone in Johnny's leg ! " said Jack Smith. The 
crowd gave three lusty cheers, and then fordng Billy Peabody to 
lie npon the gate, they ran off, some shouting, and some boo*hooing 
as little Johnny did when the dreadful acddent first hiq[)pened to 
him. 



THE CURSE OF PRANCE. 

Rev. Leon Pilate, at a public meeting held in London, during 
last May, said : — ^ 

^^ It has been said, that Popery does not reign any longer in 
France ; and it is true that the people do not betieve in Popery. 
More ihfm ten years spent in the missionary career in France has 
shown me clearly, that Popery has lost its hold on the minds of 
the people, — that it has &llen below the level of the pubKc con- 
science. But there is something worse, if posmble, than Popery, 
and &at is, the moral stain which it leaves behind it when it 
departs from a nation. Sometimes it is the case, that a disease 
winch attacks the body is not so bad as the effect which it leaves. 
I believe it is frequently so in typhus fever. And let me say, 
tibe iyphus is far from being so bad a thing physically as Popery 
is morally. The French are not Roman Cathohcs now as a nation ; 
but Popery has made us what we now are. We have not yet 
washed away tiie mud with which it has covered us. My lan- 
guage is periiaps strong when I speak of Popery ; but it is far 
from being so strong as my feelings toward it. I was once held in 
the chains of Popery. I remember it. I have been under the 
grinding, iron rule of the priests. But my soul has escaped from 
the net of this destroyer of soids, and I am therefore authorized, 
perhaps, to speak of Popery as an accursed system, which has 
made France a nation of infidels. 

My experience as a man has been very much like the experience 
of tiie nation it8elf.<« When a child, I was sent to the priests as to 
tilie highest Divine authority, whi<^ was to teach me my duty. 
I went, listened to them, bowed before them, and believed every- 
thing. But I could not help reading, thinking, hearing, talking, 
lookbg about me, and seeing what was going on in the worid ; 
and when I detected falsehood in Popery, not thinking that Chris- 
tianity was different from Popery, but believing that Christianity 
amd Popery were one and the same thmg, I gave up Popery and 
Christianity too, and became a thorough infidel. Tliis is the h»* 
tory also df tiie French &ati<»i. Whea a child, Krance fyXL into 



the hands of ibe priests, receiniig Popery in Ibe place ef Ofansii* 
anit J, and grew up in it ; but the nation had detected fialsehood 
in Poperj) and ^ven it ixp altogether ; and, goided by Volture 
and the EnoycIopndistB, has become a nation of infidels. What do 
we want ? The Gospel ! (Cheers.) Of reyolution we have had 
enough, — indeed, too much. In Ihese fierce straggles much ef 
the best blood of France hai$ been shed, and Hxe noblest hoMrts have 
been broken. Of glory in industry and the fine arts, we have 
had plenty. It is generally the share of heatihen naticMis to have 
such glory also. The Oreeks had plenty of it. Of military 
glory we have had enough, — too much. I hate it, and cannot 
bear the thought of it. TVhat do we want, then ? We want the 
Gospel. 0, 1 wish I could communicate to every heart in this 
assembly the desire which I feel in my own to have the Gospel 
preached throughout France." 

[What is here so well and truly siuid of France, is also trae of 
Ireland, with the exception that the latter country has not rushed 
into infidelity. The prevalent ignorance will prevent this, perhaps, 
l)ut it is by no means certain that the tor^dity of Ireland can be 
more easily revivified, than the over activity of France can be re- 
strained. What is to hinder this country firom beconung what 
France or Ireland is ? Certainly not our Common Schools as 
now conducted. Ei>.] 



DIALOGUE BETWEEN A PUBLISHER AND mS 

PATRON. 

" Hofd 8oit qui mal y penBe^ 

Pabron. — ^You need not urge payment so furiously. You have 
called on us to pay a dozen times. 

PiMisher. — ^Not exactly so, we have called on you a dozen 
times to pay. 

Pat, — ^Well that is eleven times too many, and you should be 
ashamed to ask so many times for one poor dollar. 

Ptd>, — We feel ashamed, and nothing but necessity could drive 
us to it. Yet, if you will not take offence, we would suggest that, 
if 'tis shame in us to ask payment of such an honest debt, 'tis 
double shame in Inm who does not pay ; and if 'tis meanness to 
reqiure the payment of so small a debt, 'tis double meanness not 
to pay the tnfle. 
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PaL — ^You urge the payment as if you suppose I never 
intend to pay. 

Pub. — The best ground for supposing so, lies in the fact that 
you do not pay. What proof have I that he who obeys not God 
will ever turn to him ? 

Pat. — ^You mix great things with small. 

Puib. — No, He hath said by his Apostle, " Owe no man any- 
thing ;" and he who does incur a debt he never intends to pay, or 
he who has incurred one honestly, and, being unable to pay, yet 
offers no excuse, breaks the commandment, and must repent or not 
expect forgiveness. 

Pat. — The world will not to ruin fall if this great debt remains 
unpaid ! 

Pvb. — My little world may not survive the shock. It is a 
small affair, but the smallness is on your part, not on mine. If pay- 
ment you refuse because you owe but one poor dollar, then your 
neighbor may refuse, and so may thousands do, with as good 
reason, and each but one dollar save, while I lose thousands. It 
is far worse to withhold one dollar from the poor than to withhold 
a thousand from the rich, though this is no excuse, if you can pay. 
• Pat, — Yet still a dollar seems too trifling for contention such 
as this. 

Pub. — ^It takes two parties to make a quarrel, and though the 
cause of the contention be a trifle, I see not why 'tis smaller to 
one party than to the other. But the amount is less important to 
yourself than one thing else that has' not yet been named. 

Pat. — Out with it ! Let me know the worst. I have sub- 
scribed and do intend to pay. What lack I yet ? 

Pub. — Subscription implies obligation, promise. You have 
promised me to pay in advance, and have not paid at all. If 'tis 
mean in me to payment ask for one poor dollar, when the debt is 
just, and I have a right to ask, then surely it is meaner far to 
break one's promise for that same poor dollar. 

Pat. — Well you may erase my name, I do not want your 
Journal longer. 

Pub. — I think you mean yon do not wi%h it, and I interpret 
thus your thought. You will continue to receive the publication if 
I will continue to endure the wrong. But if you are required to do 
but justice, and to keep your promise, you will no longer patronize 
the work! 

Pat. — I have a faint suspicion that I have paid already. 

Pu^. — I havb more than a faint suspicion that you have not 
paid ; and, let me add, that this suspicion would have come with 
better grace if sooner named. Se who endeavors to extenuate a 
faiult tl^t he allows, when he has failed to extenuate, should not 
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deny that any fault has been comniitted, or claim that reparation 
has been made already. 

Pai.-^The shortest way is to pay the dollar, for I hate disputes. 

Pub. — I hate them too, especially when I have the worst of 
the argument. There, sir, is your bill receipted. 

Pat. — This is the fifth bill I have received for this small sum. 

Pu5.— *It is the fifth that I have written for the same small sum. 
The hardship is in writing not in receiving so many. 

Poi.— You seem to have the argument at your tongue's end. 

PmJ.-^I have to rehearse it several times a day. I wish I 
could forget and never need it. 

Pat. — Why send the paper till you have the pay ? 

Pub. — I have the promise, and should give offence to say it 
was not worth a dollar. But it is fair to inquire why you receive 
the paper, till you pay ; the rule works both ways, surely. 

Pat. — ^You have your profit on the work or you would not 
publish it. 

Pub. — ^I should little gain did all subscribers pay, but, as it 
is, I nothing gain, and only work for the good that I may do. 
(JRecdmng the dollar^) I thank you, sir. • 

Pat. — ^It hardly deserves thanks. 

Pub. — I do not thank you for the justice done, but for the 
trouble I am saved. It costs as much thus to collect the debts, 
as to prepare and publish all the work. Ought I not then to thank 
you as I do ? We publishers shall ne'er be doomed with Sisiphus 
hereafter to roll heavy stones up hill, and make no progress ; but 
having rolled them up so long, methinks, we shall be rather 
doomed to roll then down hereafter, on such delinquents as forget 
us here. - 



EXCERPTA CORBIGENDA. 

" Another rattlesnake was killed in Milton, last week, by two men, tha^ 
had seven rattles." — Boston Paper, It is a fsur subject of inquiry where the 
men's rattle were located. 

** Six persons on a fishing excarsion, Saturday afternoon, were grounded 
in their boat, on a rock, a few miles north of Fort Warren, which soon afler 
sunk." — Same Paper, It seems to be doubtful whether it was the rock or the 
£;>rt that sunk. The boat, being grounded on the rock, could not possibly sink. 

" Hon. A. H., a Judge of Probate in Conn., was found dead in his bed — 
a disease of the heart** — Same Paper, The bed is a dreadful disease when 
it reaches the heart. ** A little more sleep and a little more slumber" killed 
mioy in the days of the wise king. 

^^In King's Co., Ireland, a prisoner threw a lai^e done at the presiding 
judge, whick came very near injuring him seriously, and received, in conse- 
quence, eiffhteen months additional imprisonment." — Same Paper, It is to 
be hoped wat it will not show such " contempt ctf* court " again. 
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ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL MEETmOS. 

Tke AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP INSTRUCTION, the oldeat 
Institation of tiie kind in the United Stales, holds a meeting at Tro;^, N. Y. 
Angnst 6th, 7th and 9tb. Those who do not wish to be punished, as we 
were Ust year, for not attending its meedne, will be on tne ground and 
support in person, what unfortunately we could only support with our tongue 
aad pen. Superior exercises are promised. 

The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION will hold a session at Newark, N. J. August^lO. This 
is a comparatively new Institution, and its objects cannot essentially differ 
from those of the INSTITUTE, but there is ample room for both, and we 
have no doubt that the friends of education will be gratified and im]»roved 
by attending the exercises. 



THE LAW IN REGARD TO PERIODICALS. 

Subscribers who do not give express notice to the contrary, are consid- 
ered as continuing* If the paper continues to be sent, one of two things is 
certain, — either the notice has not reached the Publisher, or the subscriber 
owes some arrearages, and by law is responsible for all papers sent, until 
the whole arrearage is paid. It is very common for subscribers erroneously 
to suppose they have given notice to the Publisher, because they have spoken 
to the Postmaster, or refused to take the paper out of the office. Because a 
subscription is payable in advance^ he who pays fbr one year has no right to 
expect that the paper will nbt be sent a second year, because he does not 
send his dollar. We do our duty, A^hether he does hjs or not 

NOTICE. 

We have an entire set of the Journal, bound, in 18 vols.; price, $16. 
We have no single numbers of the first ten volumes, and few numbers of 
any subsequent volume. — Price of single numbers, 5 cts. Our translation 
of Dr. Wallis's Enelish Granmiar, the first and best ever published, (more 
than 200 years ago^ will be sent by mail, free of postage, for 25 cts.. 



THE PUBUBHER'S NOTICE. 

Henry W. Quin is our Advertising Agent for New Tork City. 
Agents to obtain Subscribers will be Slowed a liberal conmiission. 

ff?* All Advertisements, ComxMnications for the Journal, Exchanges, 
andBooks to be reviewed, xnnst be sent to the Editor, ^Wm. B. Fowle, 
West Newton, Mass.** 

0[^ Published semi-monthly, at Sl.OO a year, in advance, by Moftl^is 
Cotton, No. 3 Comhill, Boston, to whom all remittance of moMy should 
be made, free of expense. 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 

These important schools always interest ns, because we were 
educated in them, and have more than once been concerned in 
efforts to elevate and improve them. They seem to have periodi- 
cal convulsions, and owe what little improvement they have expe- 
rienced, not so much to the school committee or to the teachers, 
as to accident. In 1790, the first revolution arose firom the 
determination of the citizens to have schools as good as master 
Bingham's, and the consequence was that girls were admitted to 
the public schools through the summer ; separate schools for the 
sexes were established ; reading schools were provided in connec- 
tion with the old writing schools (the origin of the double-headed 
system, which has not yet entirely passed away) ; and English 
Grammar and Geography became regular studies. This was 
certainly a great stride towards perfection. 

The schools then had peaoe for about thirty years, when the 
establishment of the school of Mutual Instruction, of which we 
accidentally became the teacher, gave rise to another controversy, 
which resulted in increasmg, by at least one-half, the amount of 
labor done in the schools ; in allowing girls to attend school in 
Winter as well as in Summer ; in the introduction of blackboards, 
map-drawing, &c., and in tiie establishment of the important &ct, 
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that) on the monitorial plan, one teacher could teach nearly 
two hundred children of all ages as well, at least, as they 
are now taught by three or four teachers at twice the expense. 
This fact, and others like it, have not yet been acted upon, but it 
can not be long before the good sense of the tax payers of Boston 
will see that this system is their only resource. 

The controversy with Mr. Mann, in 1845-6, was entirely acci- 
dental and unexpected on his part A more rigid superyision was 
the immediate result, and a careful examination of the schools led 
to the exposure of defects that astonished the committee as well as 
the citizens. It is probable that the discipline of the schools was 
also improved by the shaking they got at that time, but we are 
assured that corporal punishment is still very much used, and the 
next convulsion that we shall mention would seem to imply that 
the removal of many old teachers at that time, and the appoint- 
ment of new ones, has not materially altered the method of instruc- 
tion, improved the quality, or increased the amount of it. 

The newspapers inform us that a remarkable development of 
the inefficiency of the schools has just been made in the following 
accidental manner. Once a year, the better scholars of the gram* 
mar schools are transferred to the Classical school, where Greek 
and Latin only are taught, or to the English High school, where 
instruction is ^ven in what are called the higher branches of an 
English education. On examination, the candidates were found 
to be lamentably deficient in the common branches, and the pub- 
lic eye is turned upon the school committee with the earnest 
inquiry, "How happens it that, when we pay more per head for 
every pupil than any other place in the world, the chUdren appear 
to know less than they do any where else ? " 

In the Mann controversy ^e exposure arose from an examinar 
tion of all the pupils in every school, now it arose from the exami* 
nation of the select scholars, chiefly such as had received the 
medals aniiually ^ven to the best scholars. The Boston Trav* 
eller, the champion of the Boston schools, says (Aug. 6), " There 
was, we believe, 112 applicants for admission. The greater pro- 
portion (portion) of these boys were medal scholars, tiiose who 
had won the highest honors in the grammar schools, — and when 
the test came, only 57 were admitted, and nearly half of the 
"jewels'' of Boston were informed that they were not quali- 
fied to commence a course of instruction in the higher branches, 
until the rudiments were properly acquired. The examinar 
nation revealed unaccountable ignorance. One boy compared 
the adjective body — bad, badder, baddest, [This, certainly, 
could not be called an irregular performance.] Another, 
when asked what Mason & Dixon's Line was, replied, that it was 
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a line of Expresses. [If he had said an express line he would not 
have erred so badly.] One boy answered seven questions cor- 
recfly out of the forty propounded. One could not find J of -J-, 
From one school, 23 boys, comprising nearly all the first class, 
[in the Boston schools the first class is the highest, and not the 
lowest, as it ought to be, that new and higher classes may be 
added if necessary] presented themselves for admission, and only 
two were sufficiently advanced to be allowed to enter." 

Now, we have no doubt that the pupils are qmte deficient in 
practical acquaintance with the elements of even the lowest 
branches, and yet, we know it would be unjust to conclude, from 
this examination, that the Boston schools are worse than others, 
or even that all has not been done that the system on which they 
are conducted can be expected to do. We are told that the trouble 
did not arise from any unusual vigor in the examination ; for the 
questions asked were less difficult than usual. There could not 
have been any great difference between the condition of the first 
classes this year and the last, and it must have been a mere acci- 
dent that caused the exposure now. It is very certain that the 
quality of the pupils has changed rapidly of late years, for, although 
we are not disposed to underrate the mental capabilities of the 
foreign children which constitute more than one-half of the pupils, 
BtiU we know that they study under many disadvantages, not the 
least of which is the ignorance of their parents, and the lack of 
horne discipline. It is a fact, also, that many parents wish to have 
their children enter the High school, when the master thinks they 
are not qualified, but is unwilling to say so. We know, also, that 
many a cluld who knows something in the Grammar school, knows 
nothing when he appears before the examiners at the High schools. 
We received the Franklin medal at the Eliot school, and yet when 
we were asked at the Latin school ^^ what is the perfect participle 
of the verb to love ? " we declared we did not know. Further 
than this, notwithstanding all the glorification of our Board of 
Education, and all the efforts of our Normal schools and Teachers' 
Institutes, we will risk the opinion that the first division of the first 
class of these very Boston schools, this very year, are equal to the 
average of the district school teachers of New England. 

Bad, therefore, as the state of things is, there is nothing new, 
however alarming it ought to be, in the late exposure, and fortu- 
nate will it be, $ the accident leads the citizens to take up the 
aobject of their schools, and introduce the reforms that are impe- 
riously demanded. More thaQ twenty years ago, we inquired of 
one of the teachers of one of our High schools, why pupils so un- 
qualified to enter were admitted, and he candidly replied, ^^ If 
none but duly qualified pupils were received, the High school 
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would be closed." The evil now exposed, therefore, has been of 
long continnance, and will not be removed until the schools of the 
city are placed in the care of men who understand all their wants, 
are familiar with all systems, are practical teachers, and can take 
the lead in introducing the necessary improvements. Not one 
comnuttee man in ten knows any thing about the schools, not one 
in a hundred could teach a school half as well as the man he oyer- 
sees and perhaps censures. The times call for very different men, 
but who is to select them, and how can they be elected if found ? 
The papers seem to ascribe the supposed retrogression of the 
schools to the propensity to introduce the higher branches into the 
Grammar schools to the neglect of the plainer and more elemen- 
tary studies. This has no doubt injured the schools, but it is no 
new evil, for the elements have always been slighted in all the 
schools of New England. Twenty-five years ago, we dictated a 
sum in addition to a class of thirty boys, in a Boston Grammar 
school, most of whom had been through Colbum's Sequel, and not 
one of them could set down the sum dictated. It must be con- 
ceded that, in some respects, especially in reading, the Boston 
schools have a deservedly good reputation, but it is also true, that 
they have never been fully entitled to the high reputation they 
have enjoyed. It has always been a fact that the mass of pupils 
in the Grammar schools, have never been moved by the system of 
instruction pursued. The employment of female assistants is an 
improvement, no doubt, but it has not proved effectual. There is 
a pride in having large schools, and this evil has increased, we 
believe, during the past year. We know of no better way to nullify 
the power of an excellent teacher than to place under him so many, 
that he can not possibly become intimately acquainted with the 
wants of each, and impress upon each his own indelible stamp. 
In a school of 400 to 700 pupils the principal can do little more 
than attend to the general discipline and arrangement, and the 
teaching is really done by the young assistants. We believe that 
one hundred is the largest number of pupils that one teacher, bow- 
ever excellent, can teach and govern to advantage, with the usual 
allowance of assistants; and we should prefer to use our own 
pupils, rather than any paid assistants, even in this case. If the 
number be as large as that in the Boston Grammar schools, the 
mass can not be moved so thoroughly by any process as by that 
of Mutual Instruction. By this system there is no need of grading 
schools. Any one who will take the trouble to turn to our essays 
on this subject, (Vol. XIII, pp. 179, 209, 228,) will see that we 
there pointed out as a consequence of the grading system, the 
very defect that has just been exposed. We stated, that, if the 
older scholars are separated &om the younger, in Primary, Inter- 
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mediate, Grammar and High schools, the moment a child is ad- 
vanced to a new grade, he drops some of the branches previously 
studied, if not all of them, and, as he sees nothing of them again 
in the course, he forgets the elements just in proportion to the 
assiduity with which he studies the new branches ; whereas, if the 
lower branches are studied in the same room with the higher, and 
the older pupils are required to teach, or practice with the younger 
the elements are not only kept alive but made familiar, and the 
younger pupils anticipate much by seeing and hearing the older 
pupils operate. If it be objected, that tiiie older pupils will not 
have so much time to pursue the higher studies, we say that per- 
fection in the elements is a full off-set for this ; but the fact is as 
we know by experience, that the time spent in teaching the ele- 
ments may be viewed in the light of necessary relaxation, and is 
really time saved. It may be added, that the more thoroughly 
the pupil is acquainted with the elements, the more rapid and sat- 
is&ctory will be his progress in the branches, especially if the lat- 
ter rise out of the former. Take Arithmetic and Mathematics, 
Geography and History, as illustrations of our remark. We have 
seen good mathematicians at Teachers' Institutes, who could not 
add a column of figures correctly, to say nothing of High schools, 
who knew the leadmg facts of general history, and could not tell 
where half the countries were situated. 

We are glad to see that the city has established a Normal 
school of its own, and we earnestly hope that it will make it and 
keep it a true Normal school, where the art of teaching shall be 
the first, the second, and the third object of attention. At the 
risk of being accused of riding our hobby unmercifully, we will 
add, that if the Grammar and High schools were conducted on 
the plan of Mutual Instruction, every school would be a Normal 
school, and all the teaching talent in the community would be 
developed as it can not be in Normal schools like those of Massa- 
chusetts, where there is no chance to put in practice the theories 
that are taught. 



Patience is the sister of Fortitude and the daughter of Beaig- 
nation. Her bosom friends are Faith and Hope, and her fidrest 
daughter is Peace. 



The virtues without charity, are the metals without fire ; titoy 
can neither be uaed apart nor united with gjDoA effect. 
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THE SCHOLAR'S BEVERAGE. 

.[Written for the JonrnaL] 

Mr. Editor, — 

From a recent number of the Massachusetts Teacher, 
I quote the following somewhat remarkable paragraph. It is 
found in a speech delivered before the late Teachers* Institute in 
Boston, by George B. Emerson, of the Board of Education. 

^' As to diet, do not be afraid of wholesome food of all kinds, 
in reasonable quantity. Within the same reasonable limits, do 
not be afraid of tea and coffee, which may, with propriety, be 
called the Scholar's Beverage. 

^' Above all, avoid that foolish dream of ignorance, so gross as 
to see no difference between the Brahmin's constitution, formed 
by a residence of fifty centuries within or near the tropics, and 
that of the Saxon, who, ever since we have known him, has been 
contending with the elements in a cold and severe climate, — I 
mean, Grsiiamism." 

When I first saw the above, I was inclined to ask, where has 
Mr. Emerson been for the last quarter of a century, — since the 
days, I mean, of GofSn, Bell, Gondie, Warren, Mussey, and a 
host of intelligent writers on tiiis subject ? He has not been in 
California, most certainly, for, California is of recent date, and 
gold, I trust, is not his god. 

But, upon the sober second thought, I remembered "The 
Schoolmaster," written by him some ten or twelve years ago, 
in which work, in many respects excellent, Mr. E. wrote several 
pages, with great apparent care, on a subject which he now dis- 
poses of in a very few words and a sneer. Is it that he has been 
making progress towards nature's simplicity, — for, Isaiah Hol- 
brook, the school apparatus man, used to say " it required a good 
deal of wisdom to say or do a simple thing,^ whereas a fool might 
do a complicated one," or has he '^ advanced backwards," as a 
neighbor of mine used to say ? 

I will quote a few passages from the said " Schoolmaster." Mr. 
Emerson there says, page 294, as follows : — "To no person is 
an attention to diet more important than to the teacher. And, 
as if this were not strong enough, he adds, on the same page, 
" no person needs to be more careful in regard to the quality and 
nature of his food, than the teacher." The reader will please com- 
pare his caution and care of 1842, with his " do n't be afraid " of 
1862, and make his own inferences. 

Again, he says, in 1842, in the " Schoolmaster " -— 
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*^ The introdaction of tea and coffee has justly been considered 
as one of the great advances in the art of living of modem times^ 
and one caocie, among many others, of the increase in the doration 
of life. They cheer, but do not inebriate, and may be taken 
moderately, as long as no ill effect is perceived from their use." 

Here, it is pretty obvious there has been no advance, either 
backwards or forwards^ unless, indeed, the title ^ven to theie 
precious drinks, " Scholar's Beverage," is some evidence of a 
** forward march." 

To enable the reader to guess a little on one point, whether 
Mr. £. is on the good path of progress in dietetics, we will state 
one fact. ^^ During the seven years ending in 1838, the con- 
sumption of coffee in the United States increased 100 per cent, 
while the population advanced only 88 per cent ! Was there a 
corresponding increase during that period ^^ in the duration of 
human life ? " But, perhaps, Mr. E. will say that effects do not 
follow their causes so immediately as that would imply. Very 
well, has there been an increase for the last twenty or thirty 
years ? We have no certain dates on this subject, but, according 
to Mr. Shattuck, of Boston, — where Mr. Emerson's influence 
as a teacher is greatest, — the advance has been in the other 
direction. 

Mr. S. in 1842, made the following remark (in ^^ the School- 
master ") concerning drinking between meals, winch may throw 
some further light on the subject, he says : — ^^ There are few 
lessons in regard to diet so important to be inculcated as this, 
* Drink not between meals.' " It appears, from his general re- 
marks, that we must drink very littie at all, and that only at meals. 
In other words, we should drmk tea and coffee at our meals, and 
thus exclude from our stomach, the use of cold pure water, which, 
however, he commends in a general way. 

The difficulty is, he is in error throughout, on the subject of 
drinks. No drinks should be used at meals, whether of one kind 
or another. If this is not a plain deduction from physiolo^cal 
law, there is none. God has set half-a-dozen fountains in the teice 
to furnish nature's only drink while we are eating. Between our 
meals, we may and should drink water in moderation. Tea and 
coffee, if taken at all, should be a separate course, entirely. They 
should never go into the human stomach with food of any kind. 
But they need not, and should not, be taken at aQ, except as 
medicme, liebig and M. Gasparin to the conia*ary notwithstanding. 
The writer knows what he stands upon when he affirms this, and 
he}is]ready, were this the place and time, to appeal *^ to laws and 
testimony, "<— to physiology, pathology and chemistry, and their 
ablest expounders. 
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Mr. Emerson's views on diet are nearly as follows : — first, 
he says some good things, — which have been said by others just 
as well, — along with which he combines a few things which lie 
in the line of his education and habits. No man who uses tea 
and coffee will write against them. There is no reasoning against 
the stomach and its gastric centre. But he will say, or some of 
his friends will say for him, " if coffee and tea are hnrtful, why 
have they not hurt Mr. E. ahready ? He has used them a long 
time, till he is almost an old man, and yet how sleek and healthy 
he looks ? '' A man, X^ho was sleeker, and older than he, in 
years and teaching, said in reply to my assertion that coffee was 
a slow poison, — "Very slow indeed; for I have used it forty 
years, and it has not hnrt me." And yet, in one year from that 
date, he was smitten with paralysis, — smitten, I say, not by God, 
but by coffee ; for by disusing it, at my suggestion, and his son'a, 
he partially recovered from the effects of his paralysis. 

The truth is, no one man is able to teach everything ; and in 
meddling with diet Mr. E. has evidently gone quite out of his 
province. We wonld not be over gratuitous ; but we can assure 
him that he will do better at home than abroad. The man who is 
a teacher of teachers should know that whereof he affirms. The 
writer of this, is not set for the ri^g ^ud falling of Grahamism, or 
any other i8mj and he would not have made these remarks, had 
he not feared that the position of Mr. Emerson as a teacher, of 
long standing in high places, and a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, may lead the inexperienced to think that his advice, in 
this particular, is sound, and worthy of their regard. 

A Physician. 



INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION. 

In " Trench's Study of Words " just published by Redfield, 
New York, an attempt is made to show the distinction between 
the words InstnLction and JEducatiany which many suppose to be 
synonymous. 

^^ There is indeed no such fruitful source of confusion and mis- 
chief as this, — two. words are tacitly assumed as equivalent, and 
therefore exchangeable, and then that which may be assumed, 
and with truth, of one, is assumed also of the other, of which it 
id not true. Thus, for instance, it often is with ' instruction ' and 
^ education.' Oan not we ^ instract ' a child, it is asked, can 
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not we teach it geography, or arithmetic, or grammar, quite in- 
dependently of the catechism, or even of the Scriptures? No 
doubt you may, but can you ^ educate ' without bringing moral 
and spiritual forces to bear upon the mind and affections of the 
child I And you must not be permitted to transfer the admissions 
which we freely make in regard of * instruction,' as though they 
also held good in respect of ^ education.' For what is education ? 
Is it a furnishing of a man from without with knowledge and facts 
and information ? or is it a drawing forth from within, and a train- 
ing of the spirit, of the true humanity which is latent within lum ? 
Is the progress of education the filling of the child's mind, as a 
cistern is filled with waters brought in buckets from some other 
source, or the opening up of its own fountains ? Now, if we give 
any heed to the word ^ education,' and to the voice which speaks 
in the word, we shall not long be in doubt. Education must 
' educe,' being from ' educare ' which is but another form of * edu- 
oere ' and that is * to draw out ' and not * to put in.' * To draw 
out' what is in the child, the immortal spirit which is there, this is 
the end of education ; and so much the word declares. The 
putting in is indeed most needful ; that is, the child must be in- 
structed as well as educated, and the word ^instruction' just 
means furnishing ; but not instructed instead of educated. He 
must first have powers awakened in him, measures of spiritual 
value given him ; and then he will know how to deal with the facts 
of this outward world ; then, instruction in them, will profit him ; 
but not without the higher training, still less as a substitute for it." 

The volume of lectures from which this extract is made is a 
nngular production, and it would be difficult to find one of more 
pretension and less merit. To say that it is not interesting and 
even useful, would be to do it injustice, and yet, to say that it is 
complete or even satisfactory, in any respect, is greatly to overrate 
it. The lectures may have been fitted for a superficial boarding 
school of young ladies, but, for a student even of moderate aims, 
they are as meagre and incomplete as can well be imagined. The 
greatest defect in the book is the style, of which the extract just 
given, though selected only for its subject, is about a fair specimen. 
The punctuation, too, of the whole book, is calculated to obscure 
the ideas. We do not know how far the author is responsible for 
this, but he is answerable for the style, and we shall introduce 
into our Excerpta Corrigenda a few sentences from this very 
extract to show that we are not unreasonably captious. The 
reader will find, in the extract, proof of the shallowness of the 
writer, and of a remark we have often made, that students and 
professors of Greek and Latin are too often indifferent writers of 
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English. The work, in point of style, is a disgrace to Dr. Trench, 
^^ B. D. Vicar of Itchenstoke, Hants, Examining Ohaplain of the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, and Professbr of Diyinity, King's College, 
London," and we caution its readers against any imitation of it. 
But the style and language are not the only faults of the 
extract ; it seems to be deficient also in the philosophy of its ety- 
mology. It is a great mistake to suppose, as the author seems to 
do, that the education of a child is only the drawmg forth of what 
is good^ and of what may be embraced in ^^ the Catechism and the 
Scriptures," for a child may be educated in error as well as in 
truth, the evil propensities of his nature may be developed or 
drawn out to the entire suppression of ^^ the true humanity latent 
within him," and this the more naturally, if it be true, as the 
major part of the christian world believe, that the human heart is 
originaJly and totally depraved, and, as Solomon says, ^^ Foolish- 
ness is bound in the heart of a child." It may even be a question 
whether the Catechism he refers to, and the Scriptures themselves, 
are not a part of ^^ the knowledge, and facts, and information ". 
which, he says, are furnished from without, by instruction. We 
suspect that education, in the sense which the author favors, is 
not, after all, the drawing out of sentiments, as we draw water 
from a weU ^^ in buckets," as the author inelegantiy says, but the 
exercising of the powers and faculties, so that they shall compre- 
hend, and intelligently appropriate the knowledge presented for 
their consideration. We believe that children have conscience and 
reverence, just as they have the power of calculation, and they 
must be educated in the same way ; and that teacher, who pre- 
sents knowledge so that it shall exercise the natural powers of the 
mind most effectually, will be the most useful and thorough teacher. 
To use a familiar illustration, we may say, that Colburn's First 
Lessons and Sequel are c^culated to educate children, and most 
of the Arithmetics, that are in use, are only calculated to instruct 
them, Colburn making the exercise of the intellectual powers 
essential to every operation, and the others enabling the child to 
solve the same problems, with little or no exercise of the intellect. 
[See the next article.] 

EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 

^^ There is, indeed, no such fruitful source of coniusion and mis- 
chief as this ; — two words are assumed as tacitiy equivalent, and, 
therefore, exchangeable, and then, that which may be assumed, and 
with truth, of one, is assumed also of the other, of which it is not 
true." — TrencKB Study of Words. We should invert the sen- 
tences, and express the idea thus, '' When two words are assumed 
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to be equivalent, and therefore exchangeable, and that which may 
be as9umed, With truth, of one, is assumed also of the other, of 
which it is not true, this is, indeed, a fruitful source of confusion 
and mischief." Tacitlt/ and other words are omitted because 
they are improper or useless. We have altered the punctuation 
of the extract, as the reader may see by reference to the preceding 
article. 

" Thus, for instance, it often is with instruction and education, 
* Can not we instruct a child,' it is asked, ^ can not we teach it 
Geography, or Arithmetic, or Grammar, quite independently of the 
catechism, or even of the scriptures." — Id. The reader will 
please to compare the punctuation, as in the former sentence. The 
mturks of quotation must not be used when a word is not quoted 
or spoken ; but, if it is desirable to distinguish certain words, this 
may be done by putting them in italics. We should write, " The 
words instruction and education furnish an example of this. Can 
not we instruct a child, it is asked, in geography, arithmetic or 
grammar quite independently of the catechism, &;c." 

^^And you must not be allowed to transfer the admissions, which 
we freely make in regard of instruction, as though they also held 
good in respect of education." — Id. The word arid should be 
omitted, for, it connects words or phrases, and not' sentences ; and 
even if it had this power, it would be improperly used here. Pure 
English writers say, " in regard fo," " in respect <<?." 

** For, what is education ? Is it a furnishing of a man, from with- 
out with knowledge, facts, and information, or is it a drawing forth 
from within, and a training of the spirit, of the true humanity, 
which is latent within him ? " — Id. " For, what is education ? 
the furnishing of knowledge, facts, and information from without, 
or the drawing forth from within ; the training of the spirit, of the 
true humanity, which is latent in man .? " The reader will com- 
pare the punctuation, as before. There is great obscurity in the 
whole definition, for it may be asked what is " true humanity ? " 
Does the author mean that this and the ^^ spirit " are the same 
tiling? The language authorizes this inference, and then the 
question arises, how is the spirit " latent ? " It may be unfur- 
nished, inactive, but how latent ? 

^^ The putting in is, indeed, most needful, that is, the child 
must be instructed as well as educated." — Id. It is difScult to 
tell whether the author means to say by " The putting in \% the 
moBt needful," that it is more needful than the drawing out, or 
whether he only means that it is very needful. It is incorrect to 
say, " the word instruction just means furnishing," for, although 
the author wishes to limit it to this meanmg, usage has given it a 
wider scope, and we fear that all the etymologists in Christendom 
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will never be able to make Englishmen or Americans observe the 
distinction which originally existed between the two words. , But 
the greatest defect of this sentence is the want of connection be- 
tween the latter clause, ^^ but not instructed instead of educated," 
and what precedes it. We can not see any, for, to say the word 
instruction does not mean ^' instructed instead of educated," is to 
utter nonsense. 

" He must first have powers awakened in lum, * * • * and iJvm 
he will know how to deal with facts of this outwwi world ; then 
instruction in these will profit him, but not without the higher 
training, still less as a substitute for it." — Id. By the ^^ higher 
training " is meant that of education^ as opposed to instruction. 
The word then means when the powers are awakened by education, 
by the " higher training." The sentence then really is, " Then," 
that is, ufith the higher training, ^^ instruction in outward knowledge 
will profit him, but not without the higher training, &c.*' We 
should omit all after ^' profit him," and, between thm and instruc- 
tion, we should insert the words and then ofdy^ thus, ^^ Then, and 
then only, instruction in these will profit him." 

A large proportion of the book is composed of similar sentences, 
and yet were the book on any other subject than language, we 
should be unwilling to notice it as we do. What we have said 
has not been said in an unfriendly or captious spirit. We know 
nothing of the author or publisher, and have no motive but the 
purest for advising teachers to read the book, but to be on their 
guard against its serious defects, defects which it professes to 
remedy ! " Ask then words what they mean," says Dr. Trench, 
" that you may delivep yourselves, that you may help to deliver 
others from the tyranny of words, and from the strife of word- 
warriors. Learn to distinguish between them, for the mixture of 
those things by speech, which by nature are divided, is the mother 
of aJl error. What a help, moreover, will it prove to the writing 
of a good English style, if (instead of) having many words be- 
fore us, and choosing almost at random (and at hap-hazard) from 
among them, we at once know which (and which only) we otight 
(in the case before us) to employ, which will be the exact vesture 
of our thoughts." Even this eulogy on etymology will not bear 
examination in point of truth or of style. For, the mixture, that 
is, the confounding of things by speech is not the mother of ALL 
error, and the words in parenthesis, and perhaps some others may 
be onutted without injury to the style or to the sense. We say, 
therefore, ^^ Physician, heal thyself" before thou canst persuade 
us that thou hast discovered the key to the correct use of words, 
to the easy and graceful and idiomatic use of our noble English. 
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aOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT OUR MODEL. 

Mr- Editor, — 

It seems to be one of your notions, that corporal pun- 
ishment, or the infliction of bodily pain, ought to be laid aside in 
our schools, and I agree with you that, much of it, yery much of 
it^ may be dispensed with ; but there is one consideraticm which 
satisfies me, that, were all our teachers what they ought to be, 
still the necessity for corporal punishment would not be done away. 
I see, sir, that God, in the government of the world, constantly 
infiiete pain, and sometimes makes the retaibution follow the 
offence so closely, that we cannot disconnect the idea of sin and 
iuflfering. Indeed, I believe that sin is the origin of all pain, and 
that pain can always be traced to it. If it is not asking too 
much, I should be glad to hear from you on ^' The Example of 
Gk)d in the infliction of bodily pain." 

Very truly. Yours, 

A Pastor and Teacher. 

We presume our friend is sincere in his enquiry, and being 
neither unwilling nor afraid to meet the question he has raised, 
we shall endeavor, as briefly as possible, to answer it. The field 
is yery wide, and the points of view are so numerous that we can 
not expect to exhibit them all, or to arrange them in the order of 
a philosophical essay, we, therefore, write the thoughts as tiiey 
arise. 

We shall not discuss the origin of pain, but we may remark, in 
passing, that the offences for which children are whipped at School, 
will hardly come under the head of sins. Whispering and talk- 
ing^ leaving place and idleness, neglected lessons and unpunctu- 
ality are the common offences of which the rod takes cognizance ; 
and, even if it were granted that God visits the sins of adults 
with bodily suffering, it would hardly follow that the slight offences 
of children should be treated in the same way. The notion that 
pain proceeds from sin, is an old one, but Christians, we think, 
are authorized to reject it ; for, when the blmd man was brought 
to our Master, and the question directiy asked, ^^ Who did sin, 
tills man or his parents, that he was bom blind," Jesus at once 
says, " Neither J^ We take, therefore, the broad ground, that 
God does not punish moral offences by physical pain, in this 
vforldj and, of course, we deny that there is any countenance in 
his providence, for the infliction of bodily pain for moral offences, 
in the school or in the family. 
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pain is oyercoming eyil ^th good, let him mistrust his lo^c, aad 
be assured that his soffering pajnl will never believe it. Let him 
remember the advice of Paul to young Timothy, which is 9k mod^ 
address to young teachers, ^' The servant of the Lord must not 
strive, but be gentle unto all ; i^t to teach ; patient ; in meekness 
instructmg those who oppose tiiemselves/' Let him recollect 
tiiat true ^^ Charity suffereth long and is kind," and, when his 
heart fiEunts, and he is inclined to ask how much longer he* must 
bear and forbear, let him remember that ^^ Charity nbysr faileth/' 
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REASONS FOR REFORM IN EDUCATION. 

1. Oar Statesmen, from the President down, pay too much 
regard to party, and do not inquire so much what measures will 
benefit the country, as. what will strengthen their party. The 
people know this, but their education does not enable them to see 
the evil of it, and the means of cure. 

2. Our Legislative Halls, from Congress down, are political 
arenas, where opposing candidates or their friends contend, 
wasting the public time and money, and neglecting the only bu£d- 
ness that, properly, should come before them. 

8. The Government, from the General government to the 
Municipal, is chiefly swayed by politicians without principle, and, 
generally, without morals or religion ; it being almost impossible 
for a modest, virtuous man to get into ofSce, or to stay there if 
accidentally elected. The people, therefore, are duped through 
their defective education. 

4. Almost the only object of government, general and state, 
is the increase of power, by projects for annexing new States, 
and developing the wealth of old ones ; by projects for increasing 
the intercourse of the States with each otiier, and with foreign 
countries; by the creation of corporations, without individual 
responsibility, which make individual industry unprofitable ; by 
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granting what is wrong to obtain what is right ; by supporting an 
army and navy for no other purpose than to support commerce, 
not on principles of justice, but of fear. 

5. Our capitalists and merchants very generally esteem it 
right to get money at the expense of the rights of others. Laws 
adapted to the evils produced by unjust dealings cumber the 
statute books, but no laws to prevent such evils by education, are 
enacted. 

6. Our manners have become so luxurious, that laboring men 
must labor all the time to obtain the luxuries they covet, and 
nine-tenths of our merchants and traders become bankrupt through 
expensive habits of living. The socialist communities are aiming 
to do what can only be done by right education of the whole 
people, 

7. Our farmers, laborers, mechanics, merchants and traders 
read little, study little, and know little, except what pertains to 
their vocation, and hence the educated classes, as certain persons 
are called, especially lawyers, make tools of the rest. 

8. Education is conducted with a view to making money, and 
not with a view to purity of principle and perfection of character. 
Even daughters are trained to catch wealthy husbands, without 
much regard to habits or character. 

9. No superstition is so absurd that it can not find believers, 
even in regions the most favored with free schools ; and so igno- 
rant are the people of the real difference between the different 
flEdths, that they are not yet awake to the fact that the sefct which 
has swept education from half the civilized world, and which alone 
considers ignorance essential to its existence, is the strongest sect 
in the United States. 

10. Our benevolent institutions are mainly established to cure 
maladies that ought to have been prevented, jas our laws are made 
to punish crimes and not to prevent them. If one half that is 
spent in punishing crime were spent in instructing and guarding 
the ignorant, the weak and the tempted, our prisons might be 
converted into schools, and our court-houses into churches. 

11. Those who have the management of our Free School 
Systems are not sufficiently skillful to adapt them to the times. 
If the only object were to keep them as they are, perhaps no 
better men than the incumbents, could be found, but, although 
when the world is whirling, it may seem to be good policy to lie 
down, it is certainly better to keep a good look-out, and not risk 
falling off. 

12. Public opinion is the strength of law, and public opinion 
depends upon public education. The public opinion of this people 
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can not be enlightened or just, while it quietly sees and submits 
to the evils that have been enumerated. 

18. Liberty of speech and of the press, and especially the' 
latter, have been abridged until few men dare to speak the truth 
without regard to sect, party, private interest or public denunci- 
ation. In one half of this wide country it is dangerous to men- 
tion a subject which is the most important, and which has long 
. absorbed every other. In the Congress of equal states it is dan- 
gerous to ask permission to mention it, and there is no hope of 
redress, moral principle being deficient in one party and moral 
courage in the other. So with the next great question, the for- 
eign influence, where is the press that dares to sound the alarm ? 
The foreign vote is indispensable to both of the great parties, and 
the country is in danger of being sacrificed to obtain it. 

14. Expediency, as a motive for conduct, has superseded 
justice, and all the highest impulses, showing that intellectual 
education is no safeguard to public morals or free institutions. 

[To be continued.] 



PROGRESS. — COALITION. 

When any attempt at coalition is made hj political parties, 
every eye is quick to notice the movement ; but, when religious 
parties combine to put down freedom of thought, no alarm is given. 
The Roman Catholics are almost ready to strike at our free schools, 
and the Canadian Catholics are ready to unite with them in the 
crusade against knowledge, but few are aware of our danger, and 
few dare to say a word to avert it. The two great American 
parties are fighting for the spoils, and as neither can succeed with- 
out the aid of the foreign voters, the consequence will be, that 
this third party will, in future, rule the land. * The fable of the 
Inon and the Tiger who fought for a Hare until they were so ex- 
hausted that a Fox stepped in and carried off the prey, is about to 
be verified in this country. The following extract from the 
Montreal Witness will show, that, while Protestants are divid- 
ing, and afraid of union or coalition, the Church of Rome is con- 
centrating and preparing to act with full effect. We have not 
seen the Baltimore Pastoral Letter, or we should not take our 
text at second hand. 

Bishop Charbonnel, of Toronto, U. 0. has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the priests of his diocese ;— • 
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" Rev. Sir : — There are three points in the Pastoral Letter of 
the B. C. National Council of Baltimore which are so appropriate 
Ao our own circumstances, that you will do very well to read them 
for (to) your people as soon as tiiat imposing document will (shall) 
have reached you. The passages alluded to are those concemmg 
the exclusive authority of Bishops on (over) Church Temporalities ; 
certain societies condemned or suspected ; and tiie importance of 
a Catholic education for the children of the ChurchJ^ 

The Montreal Editor remarks : — " On the first of these points 
the Council teaches that everything set apart for religious pur- 
poses, whether it be buildings &r worship, or ground ht the inter- 
ment of the dead, or property, real or personal, is sacred to the 
Church, under the guardianship of the Bishop, and can never be 
interfered with without his acquiescence. This, we suppose, is 
intended to settle the difficulty which has arisen in some French 
and German Catholic congregations, which have acted, seemingly, 
under the impression that their priests should, like the Apostles, 
devote themselves to things spiritual, leaving the temporal matters 
of the Church in the hands of the people. On the last point, 
nothing farther is intended than that the children of Roman 
Catholics should have an education tending to rnake them blind 
adherents to that system^ rather than an education fitting them to 
be useful and respectable members of society,^* 

[All the R. C. churches and church-property in the United 
States belong to the Bishops. When they first claimed the prop- 
erty, a few churches resisted the claim, but, we believe, they all 
finally submitted. This prevents reform in the churches until the 
Bishops are converted to Protestantism. What " societies are 
condemned or suspected " we are not told, but it is probable that 
the Bishops all belong to the " Society of Jesus,'* as the Jesuits 
are modestly styled, and we should like to know any secret or 
irreligious society,'that deserves to be mentioned in the same year 
with that. — Ed.] 



A Scotch preacher bemg annoyed by the entrance of persons 
while he was preaching, took occasion, when one left the door 
open, to make some remarks upon the impropriety of the interrup- 
tion. After '^ meeting," an auld wife being asked how she liked the 
sermon, said " 0, but he was bonnie on tiie dooer." 
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THE DISCONTENTED TRlEE.— A Nuksery Rhyme. 

[Imitated from the Grerman. — Ed.] 

A little tree grew np in a wood, 
Covered with leaves, — so far so good, — 
But a hungry ffoat, with a shaggy coat 

Or uncombed hair, 
Devoured them all, both great and small. 
And stripped the little tree bare. 

The little tree prayed for her leaves to grow. 
But as the goat threatened to eat them so, — 
That naughty goat with the ugly coat 

or shaggy hair, — 
The leaves, said she, had better all be 
Of gold, — and gold they were. 

The little tree gloried much next mom, 
And looked on little trees now with scorn ; 
But a covetous dame, with a basket came. 

And, sad to see. 
The cruel thief plucked every leaf. 
And naked left the poor tree. 

The little tree wept, and prayed once more, 
To have of leaves a plentiful store. 
Not proper to eat, though very neat, 

Of prett^r class. 
That high and low might let them grow. 
Groat, iMjf lad and la^ 

The little tree, ere her prayer was done. 
Had glassy leaves that flashed in the sun, 
But a storm arose and shook the boughs. 

And, in a trice, 
The leaves were dashed, in fragments smashed, 
And scattered around like ice. 

The little tree now, like angry men. 
Implored for leaves like needles keen; 
' For, being wronged, she rashly longed 
The hand to prick 
Of any such as dared to touch, 
Or lesdiet the least to pick* 

Ere mominff came the needles grew, 
Bristiing and threateninff to die view ; 
All hated her, and called her burr, 

And tamed away, — 
Convincing proof, that, without love, 
Life 's dreary and dull alway. 
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Finding unnatural changes vain, 

She promised to never again complain, 

And whatever befell, to bear it well. 

So the little tree, 
Next day, was seen, in a suit of green. 
As happy as happy could be. 



NUNNERY EDUCATION. 

A gcDtleman of Washington city writes to tiie* editor of the 
" Christian Observer " : — 

" The Jesuits here are carrying all before them, in the way of 
schools. You have no idea how our great men of the nation are 
carried away, — completely captivated by iron grates, brick walls, 
and the appearance of neatness and order within the schools of 
those nuns. This is the great engine of the Jesuits in leading our 
people away from vital piety and liberty. They are not laboring, 
either, for the present day, but for future ages. They must be 
met with their own weapons. And who is to do this but the 
strong churches ? " " Great men are not always wise," and this 
is clearly true of those who commit the education of their children 
to the daughters of superstition and bigotry. The literary advan- 
tages of no Catholic Seminaries in the land, whether designed for 
young gentlemen or young ladies, are to be compared with those 
of Protestant institutions, everywhere abounding ; and their moral 
influences are as corrupting and disastrous, as their religious prin- 
ciples are anti-Christian and anti-Republican* — Congregationaliit. 



ORIGINAL CHARADE. [Ed.] 

My first, to the ear at least, affords, 
A cause for those creative words, 

" Let there be light ! ** 
My second is a conseqaence 
Of the first, and of the common-sense, 

That still prefers the right. 
My quiet third, though last, is least, 
And, thongh a third even at the best. 

Is always half of me I 
My whole, in metaphor, will prove 
The great extineuisher of love ; — 

Then say what must I be. 
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EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 

1. O who can but honor that good old man, 
As he neareth his three-score years and ten, 
Still guiding the feet that were wont to stray. 
In the paths of siuj to the narrow way. 

If. Y. Independent. 

Better^ Still guiding the feet to the narrow way, 

That were wont, in the paths of sin, to stray. 

2. " You may depend on it now Louis Napoleon wantB to be 
Emperor, and he will be before long. — Ibid. The use of wants 
for wishes has become so common, that the dictionaries have 
begun to consider them synonymous. Is there no power sufficiently 
strong to resist and correct such abuses ? To warit is to need, to 
lack ; to e^M is to desire, whether the thing desired be needed 
or not. I may wish for more money than I want. Mrs. Steele, 
I think, has well preserved the distinction when, in one of her 
hymns, she says, — 

" Not what we wish, but what we want 
Let mercy still supply. 
The good we ask not. Father, grant. 
The iU, though asked, deny.'' 

3. " A Revelation which the most if not all of you brought 
hither." — Christian Examiner. This is a new form' of expression 
which has nothing to recommend it. The definite article the is 
unnecessary, and the greater part is preferable to either m^%t or 
the most. 

4. " For Hudibras wore but one spur, 

As wisely knowing, could he stir 

To active trot one side of his horse. 

The other would not hang an arse.^^ — Canto 1. 

We have never seen any explanation of this expression, but 
would suggest that it is a contraction or corruption of the French 
words en arrieres, which mean hack or backwardy — " The other 
side would not hang back." 

5. " The earth has been bidden farewell to." — Eulogy on 
J. Q. Adams. Earth would probably be considered the nomina- 
tive, to being called an adverb ; and yet the construction probably 
is, " Farewell has been bidden to the earth." 

6. " She directs me down a long passage past two cases of 
stuffed owls, to a long room fitted up mth care." — Household 
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Words. This misuse oi past is gaining ground, and will soon 
prevail, unless sturdily discountenanced. It past is a preposition, 
the grammar books should say so ; but the truth is, it is the per- 
fect participle of poBS^ and if written jt^ass^d (as it should always 
be, unless we carry out the innovation and spell classed^ clast; 
surpassed^ Burpast^ &c.,) it would never be used in the example 
above given. The construction is " She directs me down a long 
passage, two cases of stuffed owls being passed, to a long room, 
&c." But the great masters always used hy instead oipa^t. In 
this example, they would perhaps have used beyond. If past is 
correctly used by our author, it must be correct to say, " He 
passed past us " for " He passed by us." 

7. '' I shall havfi to have more money than I had before." 
This common expression is grammatical, but it is better to say, 
" I shall need more money," or " I must have more money." 

8. '' I want no more than is reasonable." '' I want as much 
as is reasonable." ^' He availed himself of no other arms than 
were within his reach." " He availed himself of such arms as 
were within his reach." Why is not than as good a relative pro- 
noun as as in these and similar sentences ? If we recollect. Home 
Tooke says as always means thatj and so we are inclined to think 
than does. " He is wise as his father." " He is more wise than 
his father." " He is the wisest that I have seen." Can the 
reader put that instead of as and than? Home Tooke would 
probably say, " He is wise that, i.e. He is that wise his father is." 
" He is more wise that (degree^ his father is." In the preced- 
ing extract from Hudibras, the expression " as wisely knowing " 
undoubtedly means " wisely knowing tAa^." We have a strong 
suspicion, after all, that than^ after the comparative degree of ad- 
jectives, is sometimes a corruption of the old verb, aw, meaning 
grant. Than was formerly spelled then. 

Can any of our readers ^ve us the meaning and etymology 
of the expression at ally or at all at all, as in the expression, 
" He has no credit at all, at all " ? 

Gray, in the Epitaph that closes his Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard, says, 

" No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode. 
There they alike, in teembling hope, repose, 
The bosom of his Father and his God." 

The sense requires that the fourth line should follow the second, 
but the order of the rhymes requires the awkward arrangement 
above given. Bosom is in apposition with abode, and should not 
be separated from it by the tinxA line. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The following extract; which we cut from a newspaper, is a fair 
specimen of the conduct of Government in regard to the great 
subject of educating the people. They annually appropriate for a 
school whose object is to keep alive the war spirit, suppress peace, 
and check the progress of Christian principles, as much money as 
would support three Normal Schools, in each of the thirty-one 
States of the Union. Of what use will it be to teach the Evi- 
dences of Christianity to those who by their profession are bound 
to reject its spirit ? 

" West Point Academy. — The Board of Visitors who atr 
tended the last annual examination of the Cadets at West Point 
have made their report to the Secretary of War. They express 
general approbation of the condition and management of the 
school, but recommend pretty extensive and expensive changes. 
1st, That 62 additional cadets be admitted annually, two from 
each State ; 2d, that the pay of the cadets be increased &om $24 
a month to $28,20 a month, as nearly all who graduate now are 
in debt, the sum allowed being insufficient, even with rigid econr 
omy ; 3d, that the pay of the Superintendent be increased from 
$2000 to $3000, as he has nearly all the distinguished scientific 
and other gentlemen who visit West Point, to entertain ; in con* 
sequence of which, the present Superintendent has actually ex- 
pended nearly a thousand dollars a year more than his salary, for 
seven years past ; 4th, that the pay of the instructors in Drawing 
and French, in Practical Engineering and Artillery be increased ; 
5th, that all the secondary teachers taken from the army be 
allowed $10 per month extra pay, while employed at West Point, 
and that the fencing master be allowed $900 a year ; 6th, that 
$12,000 be appropriated for the immediate completion of a riding 
hall, for the exercise and instruction of Cadet^ in the winter ; 
7th, that a double set of horses be allowed for artillery and cav- 
alry practice, and permanent stables be erected for their accom- 
modation ; 8th, that four or five new buildings be erected for the 
accommodation of the professors now lodged in the barracks, and 
that the dwellings of others be enlarged and improved ; 9th, that 
the period of instruction be extended to five years, that the study 
of logic be dispensed with, and that ancient and modem history, 
army papers, as returns, &c., physiology, and the JEvidences of 
Christianity^ be introduced with the increased term ; and finally, 
that a wharf be built, and that a dragoon officer supersede the 
riding master." 
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IMMIGRATION AND EDUCATION. 

Our readers will recollect, that, since we have conducted this 
Journal, we have repeatedly called the attention of the govern- 
ment of the State, and of the Nation, to the danger arising from 
the great influx of ignorant foreigners, and the imperious necesrity 
of providing more and better means than now exist for the instruc- 
tion, not only of the children, but of the adults, who are now 
beginning to control our elections, and of course to pervert our 
institutions. The census lately taken shows that nearly one half 
of the citizens of Boston, and about one quarter of the inhabitants 
of the State are foreigners, uneducated jforeigners, the blind sub- 
jects of a foreign religious despotism, and reaidy to be made the 
tools of any party that will favor them and the wretched system 
which cunning has fastened upon their ignorance. Nothing has 
yet been done to meet the danger, and prevent the ruin which 
impends. The success of party shuts the mouths, or rather oils the 
tongues and ties the hands of our politicians ; a false philanthropy 
or mistaken liberality closes the eyes and opens the arms of our 
Protestant population; apathy, not unlike paralysis, has seized 
upon our Boards of Education and School Committees, and any 
man of common sense must see, that, if immigration continues, 
the Roman Catholics will control the State and the United States 
in less than ten years. 

An operation not unlike this has for some timt been going on 
in Africa. The free State of Liberia has been made the recep- 
tacle of all recaptured and emancipated slaves, and the influx of 
these uneducated and uncivilized negroes, probably not at all 
inferior to the greater part of the white foreigners that have 
poured in upon us, has given great concern to the government of 
Liberia, and called forth from the colored governor an expression 
of opinion that is far in advance of any thmg that has proceeded 
from any uncolored governor of any State in our Union. Gov- 
ernor Roberts says, — 

" Hitherto, immigration has been comparatively slow, and we 
have not experienced any great disadvantage from the want of 
education among the immigrants arriving here ; but there is every 
prospect that in a few years, the tide of immigration will flow rap- 
idly towards these shores, and I am fully convinced that the 
danger will be great unless education keeps pace with the influx 
of population. I am, therefore, exceedingly gratified to learn 
that this subject obtains importance with the friends of colonization 
in America.'' 
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The friends of Liberia have liberally provided for education in 
that interesting country, and the government there has done far 
more in proportion to its ability than was done by our Pilgrim 
Fathers when they came to these shores, and, of course, far more 
than the degenerate sons of those Fathers are doing at the present 
day ; but the enlightened governor, a colored man, has wit enough 
to see that more must be done to meet such an exigency, and, in all 
probability, the very politicians and reli^onists who dare not do 
any thing for the salvation of our own institutions, will pour out 
money liberally to save Liberia from the flood of ignorance and 
barbarism which threatens to ingulph the settlement. We have 
proved by their own figures, that our Board of Education entirely 
misrepresent the true condition of our schools, which are retro- 
grading fast, notwithstanding the apparent activity of a few dis- 
tricts, and as no one has ventured to deny our statements, and 
the documents are open to the inspection of every citizen, we 
know no greater proof of the complete subserviency of our native 
citizens to the foreign power, than the timidity and torpidity that 
prevail. 

We have repeatedly stated that we have no objection to our 
country's being the refuge of the oppressed of all nations ; all 
we contend for is, that the ignorant immigrants ought not to be 
admitted to the full privileges of native citizens. Their habits 
and thoughts and religious obligations are all hostile to our free 
institutions, and are calculated to destroy these institutions, and 
prevent the country from being any longer the asylum it has been. 
We believe that, if the more intelligent part of these very for- 
eigners knew their true interest, they would cooperate with us in 
asking for a law that should prevent every immigrant of foreign 
birth, not yet naturalized, from ever being allowed to vote in the 
election of any magistrate. Nothing can be more unjust and un- 
equal than the law which allows an ignorant foreigner to vote 
after five years' residence, however ignorant he may be, and how- 
ever ill-adapted to our institutions, while a native, however well 
educated, must be twenty-one years of age before he can vote, 
and when he does vote, may have his vote nullified by that of a 
foreigner who knows nothing of our history, has no sympathy 
with us, and cannot read the vote he casts. What can be more 
galling to an intelligent and highly educated American lady, than 
the fact that no qualification of birth, ag^, wealth or education can 
entitle her to the privilege, which her servant, without any of 
these clsums, may freely enjoy. We have never denied the right 
of women to vote, though we have doubted its necessity, and pro- 
priety ; but, if things are to be conducted as they have been, we 
see no safety in any other course.. Nothing is to be hoped &om 
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any of the parties that are now strugglmg for power, for even 
that party which would nuse the slave, is kneeling before the 
power from which we have twice as much to fear as from the 
continuance of slavery. 



SELF DECEPTION. 

Mr. Editor, — 

The Boston Newspapers, as you have lately shown, have 
revealed a state of things which startles the good people, who 
have for half-a-century almost lived upon the reputation of their 
schools. Bostonians have always boasted of the money they ex- 
pend for education, but their great mistake has consisted in not 
seeing that they got their money^s worth in this trade, as they 
have generally done in every other. It is a curious fact, that, 
the week before the development, of which you gave some account 
in a late number, (the 15th No. Aug., 1,) at the Annual School 
Festival, the Mayor of Boston, like a true Bostqnian, said, — 

" This is an occasion of deep interest to the citizens of Boston. 
There is no object so dear to Boston as her schools, — no object 
for which her people are so willing to be taxed, and to contribute 
their money. Though he had lived in Boston nearly all his life, 
he had never heard a complaint of taxation on account of her 
schools. These Schools have met the most sanguine expectations. 
They are better now than ever before, but still there is room for 
improvement. His young friends he Counselled to persevere in 
the pursuit of knowledge, and urged them to use their present 
acquirements as helps to still further advancement. The medal 
scholars he counselled to wear their honors meekly, and told them 
they should remember there were others among their classmates 
equally talented, and as much entitled to these honors as them- 
selves." 

I do not doubt that the Mayor believed all he affirmed, and I 
have never doubted that our Governor and Board of Education 
believe all they have affirmed in regard to the schools of the 
State, but I believe that, in both cases, there was a lack of true 
knowledge, and, if the schools of Boston are proved to be so de- 
fective, it is a safe conclusion that a similar trial would prove that 
all the rest are " no better than they should be." We are sorry 
to see you obliged to tell the truth, and the whole truth, but you 
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have a mission and can not but speak the things yoa know. The 
medal scholars addressed by the Mayor, are the very ones who 
fiiiled to gain admission into the High School ; and, if it be true, 
as no doubt it is, that '' there were others among their classmates 
equally talented, and as much entitled to the honors as themselves," 
what stronger proof can be given of the wretched system by 
which the medals are distributed. I hope the system, though 
connected with the name of Franklin, will be immediately abolished. 
To emulation and excitement I have no objection, but they must 
be based on merit and justice, or they will produce incalculable 
evil. 

BOYLSTON. 



WORCESTER'S AND WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES. 

There seems to be a spirited competition between the Pub- 
lishers of these works, and we hope that, in the smoke of the 
engagement, the true object of the two works will not be lost 
sight of. It is evident that most scholars desire to have a copy 
of Webster at hand for reference in certain cases, as, when any 
question of etymology arises, or any Americanism is to be establish- 
ed by authority, but we believe no one believes it preferable for a 
School Reference Dictionary, and we have never met with any 
scholar who used Webster to settle questions of orthography or 
pronunciation, which arise a hundred times, where questions of 
etymology or of Americanisms arise once. 

It was on this account, mainly, that we regretted the decision 
of our Legislature, which ostensibly gave Webster or Worcester 
to every school, but efiFectually nullified its liberality by oifering to 
the Districts, Webster at four dollars, or Worcester at two, the 
question with the recipients being " shall we take four dollars or 
two," very few knowing the merits of the rival works, and their 
relative fitness to be reference hooks in a public school. What 
made the matter worse, was the silence and inactivity of the 
Board of Education, although we have reason to believe that the 
present Secretary regretted the movement, and that the former 
Secretary, while he valued Webster, did all he could to introduce 
Worcester as the standard of orthography and pronunciation in 
the State. Not a word of caution or advice did the Board utter 
to the Legislature before the grant, or to the districts after it, and 
the consequence was, that, in schools where Worcester was the 
standard, and all the books used were on his plan, iJie Dictionary 
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of Webster could only introduce confusion, or make an entire set 
of new books necessary. 

Besides this, it is a fact that, Worcester's Dictionary being used 
in a majority of the schools of the State, Webster was sometimes 
taken because Worcester was already owned. This was the case 
in Boston especially, where no one would think of using Webster 
as a standard, and hence it is very unfair to pretend that the 
action of the State, or of the districts, is any indication of prefer- 
ence for Webster over Worcester. In Vol. XII, p. 215, while 
the matter was in agitation, we ventured to enter our protest 
against the form of the grant, and our reasons for preferring Wor- 
cester, and now, without any unfriendly feelings towards Webster 
or his Publishers, we caution the School Committees of Massa- 
chusetts not to set the schools back half a century by allowing 
any standard but Worcester. 

To show the diiference of the dictionaries in the matter of spell- 
ing, we will give a few words as Webster spells them, — 



center 


hight 


equaled 


willfull 


caliber 


mold 


marvelous 


thoughtfuU 


somber 


oxyd 


modeled 


thralldom 


specter 


ofiFense 


traveler 


foretell 


sepulcher 


pretense 


worshiper 


fulfill 


fiber 


verteber 


canceled 


instill 


luster 


theater 


counselor 


niter 



These words represent classes, and show the nature of the im- 
provements Dr. Webster proposed in orthography. No press of 
any character in Massachusetts adopts his notions, and it is hardly 
necessary to introduce such doubtful and partial reforms when an 
entire reform is at hand in what is called Phonography. , 

To show the difference of the aid he may expect in pronuncia- 
tion, let the reader look out, in both Webster and Worcester, the 
words 

possess seamstress wainscot again 

leisure beauteous waistcoat oxyd ) 

cucumber sovereign sergeant oxid J 

fortune legislature rational rather 

or any other word about which authorities are at variance. Web- 
ster gives only his own opinion, and it is sometimes difficult to ascer- 
tain what this is ; but Worcester not only gives his own, but every 
other respectable opinion, with the reasons for his preference. 
There can be no better proof of the superiority of Worcester's - 
than the fact, that, after Dr. Webster's death, his publishers reject- 
ed many of the peculiarities of his dictionary, for no other <pur- 
pose than to make it as much like Worcester as possible, without 
dewebsterizing it entirely. 
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PROSPECTUS OF A NEW SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 

The Subscriber, formerly Principal of the Female Monitorial School in 
Boston, and recently Principal Teacher at more than sixty Teachers' 
Institutes, and Editor of the Common School Journal, proposes, if en- 
couraged, to open a School, for Females only, in Boston, in which the great 
principles, which he has advocated, shall be exhibited in action. These 
principles are, mainly, — 

let The teaching of ideas instead of words, cultivating the understand- 
ing rather than the memory, and illustrating to the senses all that can be 
80 illustrated. 

2d. The teaching only of such things as can be comprehended by the 
pupil, and made serviceable after they are acquired. 

Sd. The keeping alive of what is learned, and the perfecting of it, not 
by what are called Reviews, but by requiring every pupil frequently to 
communicate all she learns to others. 

4th. The great increase of actual practice in every branch, so that to 
correctness shall be added ease and rapidity of execution. 

5th. The teaching of English, not by what is technically called Gram- 
mar, but by practice m speaking, writing and reading the English language. 

6th. The connecting of Drawing with Geography, and of Geography 
with History. 

7th. The systematic education of the Moral and Physical, as well as 
the Intellecual part of the pupil's nature, a department of education that 
has hitherto been almost entirely neglected. 

8th. The application of common-sense to the whole subject of education, 
as it is generally applied to every thing else. 

These are the general principles, and to carry them out effectually, about 
fifty pupils are needed, ranging in due proportion from 4 to 16 or 18. 
Thb number can be taught at about half the expense of the best private 
schools, the highest charge for the common branches not exceeding 124 
dollars a quarter. By the Common Branches are meant, Reading, both 
the old way and Phonetically ; Spelling, by writing as well as orally ; 
Penmanship, including Printing and the Elements of Drawing, from 
the moment they begin to learn the Alphabet; Arithmetic, on Colburn's 
plan, aided by the bitsiness plans of merchants ; Geography, by Outline 
Maps, map-drawing and similar aids ; Grammar, by the use of language 
in Conversation and Composition ; Physiology and Natural History, 
by natural objects; Natural Philosophy, by Experiments; Moral 
Philosophy, chiefly by conversation and example ; Rhetoric, by exam- 
ple and practice ; French, by reading, writing and conversation. All 
these branches will be taught by the subscriber himself. If other branches 
are required, — as the higher departments of Drawing and Painting, Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, Dancing and Needlework, — the best teachers will 
be provided, and the extra charge will be moderate, compared with the 
charges at other schools. 

Early applications are desirable, that suitable arrangements may be made 
for commencing early in September. 

Respectfully, 

WM. B. FOWLE. 
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ERRATA. 

In our last number, in consequence of bad proof-reading, the 
following errors escaped : — 

Page 243, 1. 15, vigor should be rigor. 

245, 1. 7, practice should be practise. 
246, Isaiah should be Josiah. 

247, 1. 19, dates should be data. 
274, 1. 25, omit " he says'". 
255, 1. 35, omit the comma after avenger and 
place it after said. 
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THE LAW IN REGARD TO PERIODICALS. 

Subscribers who do not give express notice to the contrary, are consid- 
ered as continuing. }f the paper continues to be sent, one of two things is 
certain, — either the notice has not reached the Publisher, or the subscriber 
owes some arrearages, and by law is responsible for all papers sent, until 
the whole arrearage is paid. It is very common for subscribers erroneously 
to suppose they have given notice to the Publisher, because they have spoken 
to the Postmaster, or refused to take the paper out of the office. Because a 
subscription is payable in advance, he who pays for one year has no right to 
expect that the paper will not be sent a second year, because he does not 
send his dollar. We do our duty, whether he does his or not 

NOTICE. 

We have entire sets of the Journal, bound, in 13 vols.; price, $16. 
We have no single numbers of the first ten volumes, and few numbers of 
any subsequent volume. — Price of single numbers, 5 cts. Our translation 
of Dr. Wallis's English Grammar, the first and best ever published, (more 
than 200 years ago,) will be sent by mail, free of postage, for 25 cts. 

THE PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 

Henrt W. Qcin is our Advertising Agent for New York City. 
Agents to obtain Subscribers will be allowed a liberal commission. 
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DIVISION OF LABOR IN EDUCATION. 

There seem to be two ways in which the great principle of 
Division of Labor is applied in our community, and as the differ- 
ence between the modes is all essential, we will endeavor to show 
in what it consists. The Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
and most of the School Committees of the towns, moved by the 
preachings and publications of the Board, have been for several 
years engaged in breaking up the old schools, in which children 
of all ages were collected to be taught all the branches of a com- 
mon school education, and have been establishing graded schools, 
in which the children are separated according to age or supposed 
acquirements, and only taught two or three branches, three or 
four schools being required for a common course of education. 
From four or five to seven or eight years of age, the child is in 
the Primary School^ with children of his own age, learning the 
alphabet and the elements of reading and spelling. Then he is 
sent to an Intermediate School^ where the children may be from 
seven to nine or ten years of age, and where the rudiments of 
arithmetic, penmanship and, perhaps, of grammar and geography 
are studied. At ten the child is sent to the Grammar School^ 
where he studies grammar, or analysis, as it is fashionable to call 
it, with geography, and, perhaps, history. Rnally, the child is 
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admitted to the High School, where he is taught algebra, Latin, 
Greek, &c. This is the Graded System of which we hear so 
much, and which is urged upon our towns, as if on this depended 
the salvation of the schools and the children. 

The object of this system is to divide the studies so that no one 
teacher shall be required to teach more than one or two branches, 
it being taken for granted, most unreasonably, that no man or 
woman can teach all the common branches equally well, or that 
the children can not profitably study more than one or two things 
at a time. There can be no doubt that some teachers are by nature 
better fitted for one study than for another, but it is as true that 
most men who can teach any thing properly^ can teach the 
elements of every branch that is required in our common schools. 
It is, therefore, a fact, probably, that the interests of the children 
are sacrificed to accommodate the one branch, if not " one idea" 
teachers, and this division of labor, so fatal to every thing like 
harmonious education in the various branches, is called a division 
of labor, and greater perfection is expected from it in the educa- 
tion of the pupils. We use the term " harmonious education," 
because we believe that all the branches taught in common schools 
are related, and may be made to help each other. For instance, 
spelling, which is taught in the lower grade of schools, is generally 
omitted in the higher, and the consequence is that most of our 
high school pupils, and most of the teachers too, are far from 
being good spellers. Penmanship is taught in the lowest schools, 
and the teachers are generally selected with a view to their skill 
in this accomplishment ; but, as our High School teachers usually 
write a pot-hook-and-trammel hand, and are entirely unfit to teach 
the art of penmanship, the pupils of the High School make little 
progress in this branch, and generally grow extremely careless in 
regard to it. 

This sort of division of labor was admirably described by the 
Rev. John Pierpont, at the late meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction, and we copy a portion of the record as we find it 
in " The Massachusetts Teacher." 

" I cannot but regard this as just the place and time to ask 
your attention to an abuse of humanity, particularly in the de- 
partment of Education, that has resulted from the competitions 
and economies of manufacturing districts, and that is becoming 
more and more obvious and deplorable as the competitions of the 
manufacturing world become more and more earnest and intense, 
namely, — the abuse connected with the system of " Division of 
Labor ; " — the system that sets one operative at work upon only 
one thing, — usually one very little thing. 
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In a pin manufactory, in England, ten different laborers are 
put in requisition to produce one pin ; even after the brass wire 
is drawn and furnished to their hands: — ten laborers, — four 
men, four women, and two children, so that the business to which 
one man is educated and devoted for life, is to make one-tenth 
part of a pin ! One man winds the small wire, of which the 
head of the pin is made, into a long, spiral spring.. Another's 
trade, the profession to which he is educated, and from which he 
gets his living — is, with a pair of shears, formed and graduated 
for that purpose, — to cut off that spiral wire into pieces, just two 
turns long ; which it is the business of another " hand " to pick 
up and put upon one end of a straight wire. Each of these 
operatives is educated to his own department, and to that alone. 

Now, the ordinary utilitarian will tell you, perhaps, that this 
system, — division of labor — is the only one that will secure the 
two great objects, — the 'perfection and cheapne%% of English pins : 
that this is, therefore, a very useful system ; for that, through it, 
are secured the monopoly and the profit of that important busi- 
ness. I answer, yes ; — true, the monopoly and the money profit 
are secured ; and secured is the excellent quality of English pins. 
But what security is found to the men, women, and children that 
are brought under the system ? The perfection of the workman- 
ship and the imperfection of the workman are secured at the same 
moment and by the same system. In this country we may not 
yet have attained the same point of exaltation in the work, or of 
debasement and miserable dependence in the workman, as has 
been reached in Europe : but we are rolling, tending towards that 
point, with a directness and velocity that are alarming to the 
philanthropist ; and that should, I think, be counteracted, as far 
as possible, by those who have the direction of the momentous 
interests of Education ; — for, at the hazard of incumng the cen- 
sures of large bodies of manufacturing stocks, I do maintain that 
there is a higher form of utility exhibited by a community com- 
posed of first-rate men and women and very ordinary pins, than 
by a community made up of first-rate pins and very ordinary men 
and women." 

There is some hope of the commonwealth when such sentiments, 
— directly opposed as they are to the favorite system of our 
Boaid of Education, as expressed in their Secretary's Reports, 
and also directly opposed to the prevalent system of the cities 
and large towns, — are expressed before the chief educational 
body in the State, and are published in " The Teacher," officially, 
no doubt, with the remark, that " this part of the lecture was 
particularly forcible, brilliant and happy." 
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But, if the division of labor does not consist in the separation 
of the branches, in what does it consist ? We answer, confident- 
ly, in dividing the labor and not the branches^ so that no more 
pupils shall be placed under one teacher, than he can properly 
manage. In reply to the notion, so popular, that by devoting 
himself to one branch, the teacher becomes more perfect in it, 
and better able to give instruction, we oppose the well-known fact, 
that such one-branch teachers have no better success than others 
whose range is not so restricted ; that their very familiarity with 
their hobby makes them neglect many of the steps, which are 
diflScult to children, but which such teachers most frequently fail 
to explain. If this fact is denied, and further proof required, 
we say, that the exercise of only one faculty of the mind invaria- 
bly weakens the mind as a whole, and the exercise of all the 
faculties in turn, and in due proportion, not only gives to each its 
necessary exercise, diversion, and rest, but increases its power, 
animation, and facility of explanation. 

Now, if it be said, as it will be, that we cannot aflford to pay 
for as many teachers as will be necessary, if we give but few to 
each teacher, and have many classes, as we may have, if the 
children are of different ages and pursue all the common branches, 
— after entering our protest against the monstrous falsehood that 
we can not afford to pay all and more than would be required to 
give a separate teacher to every ten children, and that, if we 
knew our true interest, we should do this cheerfully and immedi- 
ately, — we venture to say, that if the teacher is fit to liave the 
care of a common school^ the true division of labor may be 
attained, by requiring the more advanced pupils to assist the 
teacher, and this not only saves the expense of numerous teach- 
ers, but keeps alive in the minds of the elder pupils all they have 
learned, perfects it by the efibrt to teach, and makes it practical, 
while, at the same time, it gives to the younger pupils ten times 
the practice they can possibly get from the teacher himself, and 
by constant industry saves them from the thousand evils that wait 
upon idleness. We speak what we know, for we have taught 
about a hundred pupils every thing that is taught in all the four 
grades of schools, besides some things that are more important 
than most things taught there, and all this, without any other 
assistance than our own pupils, and for a period of twenty years. 
The division of schools or of studies is not a division of labor. «The 
teachers of the several grades of schools, or of the several 
branches, are kept at work all the time, and all the time upon the 
same thing, and if this is not the true way to destroy body and 
mind, we should like to know what is. The system we propose, 
by enabling a teacher to instruct many pupils, enables a town to 
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select a better teacher, and he, if faithful, can do more and better 
by the aid of his pupils, than by the aid of an adult teacher for 
every thirty of them. When will school committees learn that 
teaching is the best method of learning^ and that the true division 
of labor does not consist in using only one hand when a man 
has two ? 



OPINIONS OF OUR COURSE. 

To the Editor of the Common School Journal ; — 

Dbar Sib, — I have heard many friends of the cause of educa- 
tion express their gratification at the free utterance you have given 
to plain, wholesome,'important Truths and Facts in regard to school 
instruction and modern educational movements, and I have heard 
about an equal number express regret at a spirit of captiouaness 
which seems to pervade your criticism of the Secretary's last 
report. " His remarks," say they, " would have all the more 
weight, if they had more candor. Mr. F. sees all the imper- 
fections and faults, and he sees some of them through a magmfy- 
ing glass." Verbum sat aapienti. From a constant reader and 

Friend. 

Walihamy May 13, 1852. 

When Pope was blamed by some good natured friend for cen- 
suring the world so much, and praising it so little, his answer was 
" You find the virtue and I 'U find the verse." So we say to our 
respected correspondent, " You point out the commendable things 
in the Secretary's report, and it will give us real pleasure to 
praise them. Show us where we have exaggerated or magnified 
faults, and we will apologize for them. Under the former secre- 
tary, wo desired to discuss some points that we considered impor- 
tant, but we had not free access to the Journal, because our 
opinions did not agree with those entertained by the Board of 
Education. As soon as we ass*umed the editorial care of the 
Journal, we resolved to speak out, and let the people of Massa- 
chusetts know what we thought of the schools and the school 
system. We immediately began a series of editorials on the sub- 
ject of Preventive Discipline, which exposed one of the great- 
est defects of our judicial as well as educational system, and the 
whole volume, the Eleventh, for 1849, is devoted to reform. We 
had no personal objection to the new Secretary and only regretted 
that what we had to say could not be said without appearing to be 
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aimed at one of the best of men, placed unfortimately in a situation 
for which he was not peculiarly well fittted. Our opinion of him 
and of the Board has never changed, and it has been a source of 
regret to us that it has sometimes been impossible to speak of the 
school system independent of its administration. We entertain 
no malice, and trust we havd" never appeared malicious, however 
earnest in our exposure of faults which, we believe, are sapping 
the vitals of our free school system. In our next volume, the 
twelfth, 1850, we took up The Duty of Government in Re- 
gard TO Education, and The Grading of Schools, a hobby of 
both Seg:etaries, but fraught with much evil, because it is based 
on a mistake, and patches up deformity without curing it. In Vol. 
13th, 1851, we took up The Free School System, in another 
series of essays, in the course of which we reviewed the Annual 
Report of the Board and the Secretary, and, of course, spoke 
freely of Teachers' Institutes, Normal Schools, the Schools of 
Boston, &c. In the current volume, 1852, we have reviewed the 
new Report of the Board and the Secretary, and if we have not 
praised the good things in the Report of the latter it has been 
because we have not found them, or because they had been so be- 
praised by others that the public eye was in danger of being 
turned away from the defects which so outnumbered them. 

We have had to take the field alone, and for nearly four years 
we have kept it alone, without fee or reward, and in the face of favor 
and interest. We have tried to speak plainly, because we are 
sincere in our desire to save the schools and all the institutions 
that depend upon them. It is not in us to shrink from any well 
ascertained duty. We hold it to be such a duty to do all we can 
to expose, that we may reform, the existing abuses in education. 
It may seem presumption in us to suppose that we know more than 
the Board and the Secretary, and the school committees, and the 
citizens, but our opportunities for information have been great, 
very great, and as we not only point out evils and defects, but 
give reasons and propose remedies ; as we do nothing secretly, 
and offer our own pages to any one who feels aggrieved, or who 
thinks we are in error ; we feel that we are not chargeable with 
malice or captiousness, or any disposition to magnify the faults we 
think we have discovered. 

The truth is, that the doings of the Board of Education have 
never been examined since its establishment. We are and 
always have been, as our correspondent knows, among the firmest 
friends of a Board, of Normal Schools, of Teachers' Institutes, 
and we first proposed State Agents or Lecturers. We wish to 
see more of these means, but we wish to see them properly used. 
At first the Board was an experiment, the Normal Schools were 
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an experiment, and we were among the most anxious to have a 
fair experiment. They have been in action fourteen or fifteen 
years, long enough, in all conscience, for any experiment, and 
now that we believe them to have failed to do what was expected 
from them, we call for a reform, for a more active Board, a more 
enterprising and courageous Secretary, and for that supply of 
accomplished teachers which was promised but has not come, and 
never will come from the Normal Schools, as that within sight of 
our domicile is conducted ; for, we maintain that it is no more 
than a common Academy, and no better entitled to be supported 
at the public expense than twenty others that we can name. 

We are accused of captioumess by our correspondent, but we 
think he mistakes our temper and our object. The Secretary, in 
his report, undertakes to speak not only of the general conduct of 
the school system, but of the management of schools, and even of 
the methods of teaching and conducting the ordinary exercises of 
the school-room. We feel at home in these matters, having had 
the actual experience, which he and the Board, and the other agents, 
seem to lack, and which was the great deficiency of his predeces- 
sor, if we may credit the Boston teachers who made it the prin- 
cipal charge against him. We have examined the Secretary's 
theories, because, coming from authority, if not from experience, 
they were calculated to do mischief, if not founded in truth and 
reason. We maintain that our remarks have always been frank 
and open, and as candid as truth and the exigencies of the case 
allowed. We consider our free schools to be in great peril from 
apathy within and secret hostility without. We have' shown by a 
full examination of the Statistical Tables of the Board, that they 
are based on error, and only calculated to mislead ; that, instead 
of advancing and improving, as the Board suppose, we are domg 
less in proportion to our wealth and population than we did ten 
years ago, while the need of improvement and reform has increased 
in an alarming degree. We have called public attention to the 
danger arising from our foreign population, and from that church 
which smothers free schools as we tread on scorpions, but no one 
dares to act, because party has banished patriotism, and mammon 
has dethroned the living God in the hearts of this people. We 
have pleaded the cause of the teacher and have done all in our 
'power to improve and elevate him, but we are under no obligation 
of any sort to teachers, most of whom are expecting knowledge 
without study, and advancement without desert. We have pleaded 
the cause of the generation now in the free schools, because we fear 
it is the last that will be there. We have pleaded the cause of 
Protestantism, because we know that Romanism, like a gigantic 
boa, is quietly enfolding it, and preparing to crush this country 
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and its free institutioiis, as it has every other where it has pre- 
vailed. We plead the cause of education, free education, improved 
education, christian education, because we believe that herein Ues 
our only hope of safety. We can not say how long we shall con- 
tinue to plead in vain, and to contend smgle-handed, proscribed by 
those who are interested in the present order of things, suspected 
by teachers and parents whom we would save, and checked by the 
timid, who, like our correspondent, acknowledge the force and truth 
of our strictures, but shrink from a manly avowal of their truth 
and importance, because, mayhap, they are expressed with too 
much earnestness. We can not say how long we shall continue 
to speak to the public in this Journal, but we have determined 
also to speak by a practical application of our principles, and we 
have the pleasure to find that our effort to establish a private 
school on a reformed plan is duly appreciated and will be well 
encouraged. We shall commence in Boston in a few days. 



A TOOTH FOR A TOOTH. 

Short Drama in Two Scenes. — First Scene. — IMillion' 
aire seated in an easy chair. By him stands a poor man in a 
supplicating attitude,^ 

MMlionaire. — " Ahem ! — Very sorry, my young friend, that 
I can do nothing for you. But I can give you a word of good 
advice — 'Economise .' ' " 

Poor Man, — " But when a man has nothing to " 

Millionaire. — "Nonsense! Under certain circumstances a 
man must know how to save.'* 

Second Scene. — [2%e millionaire drowning in a pondy — the 
poor man calmly regarding him from the shore,'] 

Poor Man. — " Sorry, my friend, that I can do nothing for 
you. But I can give you a word of good advice, — Surim ! '' 

Millionaire^ — (chokmg,) — " Bub-bub-bub wh-when a ma-man 
ca/nH swim ! " 

Poor Man. — " Nonsense ! Under certain circumstances a 
man must know how to swim." 



He who arrogantly lifleth himself up to heaven will be cast 
down ; but God will come down to lift up the humble. 
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THE ENGLISH COUNTRY PARSON. 



BT FBAEB. 



Some years ago, ere Time and Taste 

Had turned our parish topsy-turvy, 
When Darnel Park was Darnel Waste, 

And roads as little known as scurvy, 
The man who lost his way between 

St. Mary's Hill and Sandy Thicket, 
Was always shown across the Green, 

And guided to the Parson's wicket. 

Back flew the bolt of lissom lath ; 

Fair Margaret in her tidy kirtle 
Led the lorn traveller up the path. 

Through clean dipt rows of box and myrtle ; 
And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 

Upon the parlor steps collected, 
Wagged all their tails and seemed to say ; 

*' Our master knows you ; you're expected." 

Up rose the Reverend Doctor Brown, 

Up rose the Doctor's " winsome marrow ; " 
The lady laid her knitting down, 

Her husband clasped his ponderous barrow. 
What e'rc the stranger's caste or creed, 

Pundit or papist, saint or sinner, 
He found a stable for his steed, 

A welcome for himself, and dinner. 

If, when he reached his journey's end. 

And warmed himself m court or college, 
He had not gained an honest friend, 

And twenty curious scraps of knowledge ; — ^ 
If he departed as he came, • 

With no new light on love or liquor, 
Good sooth, the traveller was to blame. 

And not the Vicarage or the Vicar. 

His talk was like a stream that runs 

With rapid change from rocks to roses ; 
It slipped from politics to puns ; 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses ; 
Beginning with the laws that keep 

The planets in their radiant courses. 
And ending with some precept deep 

For dressing eels or shoeing horses. 
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He did not think all mischief fair, 

Although he had a knack of joking ; 
He did not make himself a bear, 

Although he had a taste for smoking. 
And when religious sects ran mad 

He held, in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man's belief is bad 

It will not be improved by burning. 

And he was kind and loyed to sit 

In the low hut or garnished cottage. 
And praise the farmer's homely wit. 

And share the widow's homelier pottage. 
At his approach complaint grew mild, 

And wnen his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 

The welcome that they could not utter. 

He always had a tale for me 

Of Julius Caesar or of Venus ; 
From him I learned the Rule of Three, 

Cat's-cradle, leap-frog, and Quse genus ; 
I used to singe his powdered wig, 

To steal the staff he put such trust in. 
And make the puppy dance a jig 

When he began to quote Augustine. 

Alack the change I In vain I look 

For haunts in which my boyhood trifled ; 
The level lawn, the trickling brook. 

The trees I climbed, the beds I rifled 1 
The church is larger than before. 

You reach it by a carriage entry ; 
It holds three hundred people more, 

And pews are fitted for tlie gentry. 

Sit in the vicar's seat ; you '11 hear 

The doctrine of a gentle Johnian , 
Whose hand is white, whose voice is clear. 

Whose tone is very Ciceronian. 
Where is the old man laid ? Look down 

And construe on the slab before you — 
" Hie jacet Gulielmus Brown, 

Vir nulla non donandus lauro." 



And what 's a Life ? The flourishing array 
Of the proud Summer meadow, which, to-day, 
Wears her green plush, and is to-morrow — hay. 

Quarles. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY PARSON. 



■ BT THE WOBKSHOF BARB. 

He stands in the desk, that grave old man, 
With an eye still bright, though his cheek is wan, 
And his long white locks are backward rolled, 
From a noble brow of a classic mould. 
And his form, though bent by the weight of years, 
Somewhat of its pnmal beauty wears. 

He opens the page of the Sacred Word, — 

Not a whisper, nor low nor loud, is heard ; 

Even folly assumes a serious look. 

As he readeth the words of the holy Book ; 

And the thoughtless and gay grow reverent there, 

As he opens his lips in fervent prayer. 

He stands as the grave old prophets stood, 
Proclaiming the truths of the living God, — 
Pouring reproof on the ears of men, 
Whose hearts are at ease in their folly and sin, 
With a challense of guilt still unforgiven. 
To the soul unfitted, unmeet for Heaven. 

O, who can but honor that good old man, 
As he neareth his three score years and ten, — 
Who hath made it the work of his life to bless 
Our world, in its woe and its wretchedness ; 
Still guiding the feet which were wont to stray. 
In the paths of sin, to the narrow way. 

With a kindly heart through the lapsing years, 
He hath shared our joys, he hath wiped our tears. 
He hath bound the wreath on the brow of the bride. 
He hath stood by the couch when loved ones died, 
Pointing the soul to a glorious heaven, 
As the ties which bound it to earth were riven. 

Methinks ye Ml weep another day. 
When the good old man shall have passed away ; 
When the last of his ebbing sands are run, 
When his labors are o'er and his work is done ; 
Who '11 care for the flock and keep the fold, 
When his pulse is stilled and his heart is cold ? 

Ye '11 miss him then ; — every look and tone, 
So familiar now, when forever gone, 
Will thrill the heart with an inward pain, 
As ye long and listen for them in vain ; 
When a stranger form and a stranger face 
Shall stand in your honored pastors place. 

N. Y. Independent. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 

In the enjoyment of almost every physical comfort, as we 
Americans are, it is almost impossible to realize the day when the 
ordinary conveniences of life were unknown to our British ances- 
tors. A curious book on this subject, has lately appeared in 
London, entitled " The Domestic Architecture of England, from 
the Conquest to the end of the Thirteenth Century," from which 
it appears, that it was not till A. D., 1500, that chimneys came 
into ordinary use. Before that period, the fire was kindled 
against the wall, and the smoke, as in an Indian wigwam, allowed 
to escape through the roof. Only the mansions of the nobility 
and gentry had chimneys. The common people, meantime, lived 
in huts of wattles and mud, not at all superior in construction to 
the cabins of the beaver. Few, even of the better sort of dwell- 
ings were built of brick, — wood being the usual material em- 
ployed ; and it was not until after A. D. 1200 that the present 
kind of brick was brought into use, even for manor houses ; and all 
this, too, at a time when magnificent palaces of marble were erect- 
ing in Italy, at but a few days' journey from Great Britain. 

In the in-door conveniences of life, our forefathers were equally 
deficient. It was not until A. D., 1200, that an aqueduct was 
established in London, — before that period the precious fluid 
being hawked about by carriers, as milk is in our own time. Earth- 
en-ware plates first made their appearance in the same century, 
though they did not come into general use until long afterwards. 
Forks were rare, even in the palaces of kings, and to the lower 
order totally unknown. Edward the First, when he died, had 
but five or six among his efiects, — no very royal supply certainly. 
The other dinner service was equally meagre. Except the huge 
salt-cellar, placed conspicuously on the board, little was to be 
seen ; a few wooden trenchers in the houses of the poor, and a 
scanty display of gilded or silver dishes in the mansions of the 
rich, constituting the entire furniture of the table. Spoons were, 
it would seem, common, though they were of wood, unless among 
the wealthy. The meat was served up by being brought in on a 
spit, when each guest cut ofi" as much as he liked. The rooms 
were almost bare of furniture. There was, generally, a huge 
stone bench in the hall of the gentry ; but the commonalty had 
no seats, except, perhaps, a settle in a chimney comer. Rushes 
supplied the place of carpets, even in the mansions of the great, 
as late as the reign of Elizabeth ; while the peasantry were con- 
tent with bare mud floors, and these frequently undrained. Baths, 
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instead of being an ordinary convenience, were a luxury confined 
to the few, and were unknown, even to the English monarchs, till 
the reign of Edward the First. 

It is instructive to recur to facts like these, for they exhibit, in 
a forcible manner, the improvements of material civilization. 
Our ancestors, five centuries ago, were, in all the ordinary com- 
forts of life, but little advanced beyond the Indians, when this 
country was first settled. Their habits of life being coarse, and 
their fields and houses undrained, no wonder they fell victims to 
pestilence, as history records, by millions. The poorest man now 
would hardly exchange conditions with the proudest baron in the 
days of which we speak. With material improvement goes moral 
progress; so that we are a better as well as a healthier people. 
Let us still cultivate the physical melioration of our race, satisfied 
that the true advancement of humanity is closely connected with 
it. — PhiL Bvlletin, 



PHONOTYPY. 

We intended some weeks ago to publish the following Report, but 
it was mislaid. It speaks for itself, and the young lady who wrote 
it is entitled to the gratitude of all the friends of education and 
improvement, for the efifort she made in spite of influences and 
obstacles that generally palsy the arms, and shut the mouths of 
young teachers. The Report was written by Miss* Emily R. 
Baxter, a Primary School Teacher, of Boston, and was addressed 
to the Primary School Committee. Such practical experiments 
deserve a permanent record. 

REPORT. 

At no period since my connection with the school, have there 
been greater changes in its character or condition than during the 
last six months. At the close of the last term there belonged to 
the school seventy-four children ; twelve of these were sent to the 
grammar school, several more moved out of the district in the 
vacation or shortly after, and of those who remained, a large por- 
tion were very young children. The accessions that were made 
after the school opened, with but two exceptions, were to join this 
already large class, so that I found myself at the head of a school 
of sixty-six children, thirty-six of whom were in the lowest class. 
To see my school thus suddenly turned into an infant one was 
rather discouraging, especially as I am of opinion that children 
are sent to school much too young for their health or happmess. 
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The children that compose my school are mostly of foreign 
parentage, and the instruction they receive of any kind is only 
what is obtained in the schoolroom. Very rare indeed is ib that 
a child has been helped through the tedious process of learning 
the alphabet, or the first reading lessons, before entering school. 
After I had made them familiar with the new scenes to which 
they were brought, my next step, of course, was to advance them 
as rapidly as possible ; but any one at all acquainted with teaching 
children to read by the present method, knows that it is all an up- 
hill process. Let us examine this position. The author of " My 
First School Book," in his preface says, "As it regards the man- 
ner of using this book, it is better that the teacher should use her 
own familiar way." Then he offers a brief illustration, which con- 
sists of learning to pronounce the first fifteen words at sight before 
the letters are learned. It is then left to the teacher's judgment 
whether to continue pronouncing the words or to commence the 
alphabet, only laying down as a rule the following ; " Let the first 
exercise, with every new page, be the reading or pronouncing of 
the words. And never require the scholar to spell a word before 
he has so far learned it as to be able to read it. Tell him the 
pronunciation over and over again until he remembers it, but 
never waste time in requiring him to spell a word in order to find 
out its pronunciation."* 

I endeavored for two months to get these little children inter- 
ested, but very little success awaited my efforts, and had they 
not formed, so large a portion of the school, I would have left 
them alone to grope their way along, making the snail's pro- 
gress that children generally make in the lower classes of pri- 
mary schools. I have always experienced the diflSculties that 
are to be met with in teaching reading by the present system, but 
never did they seem greater than at the time alluded to, and, as 
in seasons of trouble we look somewhere for help, so I began to 
consider whether or not I could find a remedy. 

For the last year I have been watching attentively the results 
of the phonetic method of teaching. I have attended many of the 
exhibitions given by the Warren street school, and at the Conven- 
tion of the American Institute, at Keene, last Summer, the decided 
superiority of these children over ours, convinced me that it was 
something that ought to be thoroughly examined. I afterwards 
made visits to the school, conversed freely with its teacher and 
friends, and from what I saw and heard, I was induced to ask 
permission of the Committee to try it with my little children. 

* Thii system was recommended by the former Secretary of the Board, and by one 
of the most conservative members of the present Board ! The present Secretary, we 
believe, eschews it altogether. 
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This request being granted, I commenced about the last of 
October. The interest of the children was awaked at once, 
and continued to increase daily, until I was requested to discon- 
tinue. This I felt to be a serious evil, for, all I wanted was to 
test its merits for myself. The children were as much disappointed 
as I was, and, not feeling willing to give it up without a fair trial, 
I selected eight of the children, and have remained with them 
twenty minutes at the close of each session, every day. Such has 
been their interest, that they have never expressed a wish to go 
home with the other children, though some of them have brothers 
or sisters in the other classes ; but, on the contrary, they would 
stay much longer, if I thought proper to keep them. 

What, then, is the charm of this new system, for it certainly 
possesses one, for the young mind ? It is its truthfulness. All 
children love truth, and every step the child takes in this system, 
is a sure one. What he has learned has not to be unlearned, and 
so smooth and gradual is the path by which he climbs the hill of 
knowledge, that he experiences no difficulty in the ascent. Here, 
then, the child's mterest is awakened, and until that is done, the 
teacher labors in vain. We place before a child the ball, hoop, or 
sled. He seizes them, and they help to develope his physical en- 
ergies. We are to deal with his intellectual faculties, and they, 
in like manner demand but means and opportunity. Let us fur- 
nish these and education will be natural. Eagerly as the child 
delights to play, his desire to acquire knowledge is no less eager. 
Then let the school-room present such attractions that he will 
prefer it above all other places. The committee to whom the 
petition, asking to have the phonetic system tried in two schools, 
was referred, say of the phonetic schools " the children seemed 
happy, and the teachers say they are much more fond of their 
books than children instructed in the common way are." Here, 
then, two very important facts are admitted. I might say the 
whole secret of a teacher's success lies in this ; the happiness of 
the children, and the fondness they evince for their studies. 

Whether the amount of time saved is as great as its friends have 
asserted, I cannot, of course, tell. That much time will be saved 
it seems reasonable to expect, when we consider the power which 
the child possesses to help himself, after he has mastered the alpha- 
bet. He needs not to have the teacher always at his side to 
guide him, but relies upon himself. In the common method the 
words are given him, and he must puzzle out the sounds, which 
they but little indicate ; here every letter bears its true character, 
and hence he goes on without fear of failure. Much time will no 
doubt be gained, and great will be its advantages on that score, 
but it does not strike me that this is of the first importance. What 
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we want is correct enunciation, and this I can say imhesitatinglj 
we get by this system, and by no other. The chart of sounds, 
that hangs on our school-room walls, and in many cases only hangs 
there, is a very good thing for training the organs of speech, but* 
it only partly accomplishes its object. I placed a Phonetic Chart 
containing the forty sounds of our language on the wall, and the 
children who could read, learned them immediately. I have prac- 
tised reading from a Phonetic Reader, analyzing words each day 
with the first class, before school, for the purpose of correcting 
their enunciation ; for, Phonotypy, being based upon a correct 
analysis of the human voice, will lead the reader into correct habits 
of speech, an influence which is inseparable from the system, and if 
good has resulted from the practice in so short a time, how much 
greater must be its effects on the young mind which is constantiy 
subjected from its earliest teaching to the Phonetic influence. 

The objection which has been offered by some, that a child "mil 
be puzzled when he commences learning to spell, hardly needs a 
comment. The Warren street children have proved that, in cor- 
rect spelling, they can go far beyond all other children with whom 
they have been compared. I practise analysis and spelling each 
day, and no more confusion arises in the minds of the cUldren 
than would ensue in passing from Addition to Division, in teaching 
arithmetic. 

Much as I am convinced of the superiority of this system over 
the other in every respect, and much as I wish to see it fairly tested 
in our schools, I should regret very much to see it introduced into 
all the schools at once. Some of the teachers with whom I have 
conversed on the subject are opposed to it, and if they were to 
teach it without that zeal which is requisite to the success of any 
cause, it would prove a failure. It may be that their opposition 
to it results only from a misunderstanding of the principles of 
Phonetics and their application. It is my earnest hope that an 
opportunity for its introduction into a few of the schools may 
shortly be furnished, and that then those who have been opposed 
to it may be convinced that it is the surest, most natural and 
thorough method of teaching children to read the conmion print. 
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Wm. B. Fowle, Esq. 

Dear Sir^ — 
I desire to thank you and the " friend " who pays for " The 
. Common School Journal " which is sent to the School Committee 
of this town. I find in it a great deal of information and sound 
sense. More particularly, let me say, that the leading article in 
No. 18, Vol. 14, entitled "Division of Labor in Education,*' is 
the most sensible essay on the subject that I have ever read. 
Every teacher who knows enough about teaching to have charge 
of a school in Massachusetts, knows that your views on this subject 
are sound and true. 

Excuse me for this, but L thought you might not be displeased 
to know what we think of your Journal here. 

Very RespeetfuUy, Yours, 

S. B. N. 

(Jhairman School Committer. 

THE TRUTH PROGRESSING. 

This is a specimen of many letters that we have received on 
the subject of our Journal, and our only regret is, that we can 
afford neither time nor money to continue the publication until the 
truth is every where received, and the reform complete. We 
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know that the sentiments we have so fully expressed in regard to 
the condition and prospects of the common schools, of the defects 
in their management, and the necessity of reform, are entertained 
by thousands of the best informed persons in the State ; but no 
pains have been taken to embody this common opinion, and make 
it bear upon the school system of the State. Five good men in 
the Legislature, chosen with a view to the overhauling of educa- 
tional matters, would stay the downward march of the schools, 
and lay a suitable foundation for future progress. No man has 
less interest in the reform than ourselves, for, as we have educa- 
ted our own children, and have none to enjoy the privilege of 
public instruction ; — as we have no property to be endangered 
by general ignorance, or by the present predominance of intellect 
over morals and manners ; — as we neither expect, nor can 
accept any office or employment connected with the government 
or the schools, — we stand on an eminence from which we can 
fairly survey the subject, and we do not see how our motives can 
be questioned. No one has undertaken to question any of our 
statements. 

The Scbool System is the most important concern in the State, 
and on this, more than on any other agent, rests the character of 
the State, its influence in the Union, and the continuance of our 
liberty and free institutions. The management of this System, 
then, should be in the hands of active, intelligent and enterpris- 
ing men, — men thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the 
schools, pervaded by the spirit of the system, and familiar with 
all that has been done and is now doing in regard to public 
instruction, not only in Massachusetts, but in other States of the 
Union, and throughout the world. The fact that more than one- 
fifth of the inhabitants of our State are illiterate foreigners, igno- 
rant of our interests, and controlled by artful men who are hostile 
to freedom in every shape, and especially to Free Schools, would 
seem to point out the necessity of some provision to meet the 
danger that impends ; but no movement is made, no danger appre- 
hended. The advancement of science renders an improved race 
of teachers essential to the success of the schools, but no adequate 
provision is made for a supply of such teachers, the expectation 
of a supply from the Normal Schools, being, as we have demon- 
strated over and over again, as utterly vain as the expectation to 
catch larks in case of a certain contingency. The whole number 
of competent teachers sent forth from the Normal Schools is not 
equal to the annual increase of schools, and how can the schools 
already established be supplied ! The Statistical Tables of the 
Board of Education prove that the State has been retrograding 
for many years in the matter of public schools, — their number. 
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the amount paid for education, the attendance, manners, morals, 
&c. of the pupils, being on the decline, and likely to deteriorate, 
because the Board are glorifying themselves, and congratulating 
the State upon the progress of the Schools towards perfection ! 

The work of reform ought to go on, but the friends of the 
prevailing management feel strong in the belief, that there is but 
one person who knows their weakness, and has the boldness to 
expose it, and that this malcontent, not being able to bear the 
expense of contending alone against the host of conservatives, 
must soon cease, and leave them undisturbed in their masterly 
inactivity. They do not know, but probably guess, that the 
friend, who has authorized us to send six hundred copies of the 
Journal to the School Committees of the State, is as disinterested, 
but as poor as ourselves, and, of course, can not continue the 
good '^ork. The Journal ought not to stop, but it must do so at 
the end of the year, unless those who sympathize with it do some- 
thing to keep it alive. Four years of unrequited labor are all we 
can aflford to give, and other duties connected with the School we 
have just commenced under the most favorable auspices, admon- 
ish us to save our strength, and leave the seeds we have scattered 
to take their chance of germination; — we believe the Great 
Owner of the field of truth will not allow them to rot in the 
ground. 



Asking too Much. — A young couple were sitting together in 
a romantic spot, with birds and flowers about them, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued. 

" My dear, if the sacrifice of my life would please you, most 
gladly would I lay it at your feet." 

" Oh, sir, you are too kind ! But it just reminds me that I 
wish you'd stop chewing tobacco." 

" Can't think of it. It's a habit to which I have long been 
wedded." 

" Very well, sir ; since tobacco is dearer to you than life, and 
you are already wedded to it, I'll take good care you are never 
wedded to me, for it would be bigamy." 

He who liveth on memory, liveth on air ; he who livetb on 
hope, liveth on the clouds. The only substantial life is that of 
Faith. 

Charity and Pride both feed the poor, — the latter for the love 
of self, the former for the love of God. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

In turning over a file of that valuable paper, the Christian 
Watchmajf^y we fell upon the following communication, which, it 
seems to us, so completely puts the scripture question of corporal 
punishment to rest, that it ought to be circulated as widely as 
Christianity itself. We have omitted a few passages that referred 
to local matters, and have altered a few words to make the 
remarks general, but the argument is unbroken, and we commend 
it to all christian teachers. 

If it be said, " Why publish so much on the subject of •corpo- 
ral punishment ? " we answer that it is a general and fundamental 
defect in our public schools, and being authorized by our Soard of 
Education, School Committees, Clergymen, Parents, and a large 
majority of our Teachers, the abuse can not easily be corrected. 
The communication appeared in the form of a letter addressed to 
the Editor of the Watchman^ and we could find no reply in any 
subsequent paper. 

[The following article comes to us from a source which entitles it 
to respectful consideration, and we willingly give it ^ place, not- 
withstanding it controverts some of our own views. Should we 
make any reply, we prefer to let the article be read without any 
accompanying remarks, that it may fairly speak for itself. — 
Ed. Ch. Tf.] 

Mr. Editor, — In the Watchman of the 14th ult. you have 
expressed some sentiments favorable to the occasional use of the 
rod ; and, unless I mistake, you are confirmed in the necessity 
and propriety of inflicting physical pain, because it is recom- 
mended in the Proverbs of Solomon, and, of course, by inspired 
authority. Tour remarks also invite discussion, for you challenge 
modem reformers^ &c., to point out your error, if error it be. 
* Now, sir, I will not yield to you or any one in respect for the 
scriptures, the plenary inspiration of them all, and yet I do not 
see this matter as you do. It appears to me that I may believe 
that the Spirit guided the writer of every word of scripture, with- 
out believing that all the sayings of the persons mentioned are 
equally wise and obligatory upon us. Solomon, at times, was a 
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bad man, for " He did evil in the sight of the Lord, and went 
not fully after the Lord as did David his father/' (1 Kings, 
11 : 6.) " Wherefore the Lord said unto Solomon,/ Forasmuch 
as this is done of thee, and thou hast not kept my covenant and 
my statutes which I have commanded thee, I will surely rend the 
kingdom fi:om thee, and will give it to thy servant/ " Now, it 
does seem to me that we should be as cautious how we receive 
the maxims of such a man, cursed as he was of God, as we 
should be of adopting his example. Who can tell us whettier this 
or that precept was written before or after he had sinned ? It 
seems to me, and I am willing to be corrected, but it seems to 
me, that the inspiration in which we believe, reached no farther 
than to prevent any error in the record of his actions or his senti- 
ments ; but of the latter, as well as of the former, we may safely 
judge by their accordance with other scripture whose divine origin 
and authority are affirmed by a " Thus saith the Lord," or a 
" Jesus answered and said/' It will hardly be safe for us to 
maintain, that the Proverbs have as high authority as the com- 
mands of Him who spake as never man spake, for Solomon was 
but a man, and a frail man, while Jesus knew no sin, and had the 
spirit without measure. ******* 

As the Hebrews had no schools for the education of their chil- 
dren, it is clear that the precepts of Solomon, whether understood 
or not, can only apply to parental discipline, and, of course, not 
to delegated authority, like that of teachers. Here we might 
rest the argument, it seems to me, for the expression always is, 
" Correct thy «ow," and never " Correct thy pupiV^ But let 
us see if we have correctly understood the Proverbs, and whether 
Solomon is really the advocate of corporal punishment. 

You have cited the strongest passages that can be adduced, in 
favor of corporal punishment, and let us look first at these. 
" Foolishness is bound (up) in the heart of a child, but the rod 
of correction shall drive it far from him." The word wp is not 
in the scriptures, although' you include it between the quotation 
marks. Most, if not all other protestant translations, put to for 
in^ and then, if we omit the words supplied by our translators, 
and not in the Hebrew original, the proverb will mean thus *— 
" Folly bound or fastened to a child's heart, the rod of correction 
shall remove," &c. This understanding is important, in as much 
as some commentators have adduced the expression, " folly or « 
' foolishness is bound in the heart of a child," as a proof of their 
innate, early, original depravity, forgetting that the rod can 
never do the work of the Spirit in removing iMs far from him. 
Besides, by omitting the f«, which is not in the original, the sen- 
tence is made to mean that, when folly is obstinate, or bound to 
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the heart, the rod must be used, and not that it is always found 
bound there, for in the latter case, all children, without exception, 
would need whipping, which probably no one will assert. Again, 
we know not what the folly is that must be thus harshly driven 
out, and until we do know, we must be sparing of correction. 

Again, you cite the following proverb : — " Withhold not cor- 
rection from a child, for if thou beatest him with the rod, he shall 
not die. Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver his 
soul from hell." The want of context makes it diflScult to inter- 
pret proverbs. It is evident, however, that some other correction 
is to be used before resorting to the rod, as if the proverb were, 
"Withhold not advice, warning, &c., but if you must beat him, 
you of course will not kill his body, and you may save his soul.'* 
Again, you say, " He that spareth his rod, hateth his son, but he 
that loveth him, chasteneth him betimes.^' " Chasten thy son 
while there is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his crying." 
These passages seem to recommend the punishment of one^a own 
children in season ; and surely, if they are to be flogged at all, 
they should be flogged as soon as they persist in offending. We 
are not sure, however, that the infliction of bodily pain is recom- 
mended. The rod is often used figuratively. 

Now, if one precept of Solomon is to be received and obeyed, 
as speaking the mind and will of God, all his precepts must be 
received in the same manner, and so must all the other precepts 
in the inspired volume. Let us see to what this would lead us. 
Among the invitations of Wisdom, he makes her to say, (Prov. 
9 : 4,) " Come — drink of the wine that I have mingled ;^^ and 
yet, (Prov. 23 : 30,) various woes are denounced against those 
who drink mixed wine, and any such invitation now-o'-days, would 
be considered the opposite of wisdom, whether worldly wisdom, 
or that which cometh from above. Again, we are told by Solo- 
mon, (Prov. 16 : 10,) " A divine sentence is in the lips of the 
king ; his mouth transgresseth not in judgment ; " which means, 
" The words of a king are divme, and he can not err." This is 
the doctrine of despotism, which we have long ago repudiated. 
The Pope adopts it, but protestants do not. Again, (19 : 26,) 
Solomon says, " 8mite a scorner, and the simple will beware." 
Shall we smite^ when he who spoke ' with authority ' says, " I 
say unto you, that ye resist not evil." Again, Solomon says, 
k (20 : 20,) " Whoso curseth father or mother, his lamp shall be 
put out." And Moses commanded that (Exod. 21 : 17,) '^ He " 
that curseth his father or his mother shall surely be put to 
death." Nay, more, (Deut. 21 : 18,) " If a man have a stub- 
^born and rebellious son, which will not hear the voice of his 
father, or the voice of his mother, and that, when they have chas- 
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tened him, will not hearken unto them, — all the men (tf the city 
shall stone him with stones that he die." Is this law still in 
force ? and must we, if our children do not obey us, " put out 
the lamp " of life, or stone them to death ? Certainly we must, 
if the precepts of Solomon and Moses are all equally obligatory ; 
certainly, — although we have taken up the yoke of Jesus, which, 
in comparison with that of the Old Testament, he declared to be 
easy and light. 

If it be said that our blessed Saviour did not forbid us to 
strike, but only to strike hack again, we shall contend that every 
first blow is an injury, or there would be no merit in bearing it 
without retaliation. And Peter came to Jesus and said, " How 
oft shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him ? until 
seven times ? And Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee 
until seven times, but, until seventy times seven 5" which, accord- 
ing to Professor Ripley, in his Notes on the Four Gospels, is 
equivalent to saying, " Let there be no limit to the exercise of a 
forgiving temper." As retaliation was in certain cases allowed 
by Moses, and in all cases forbidden by our Lord, it is clear to 
my mind that we must follow Him who is to Judge the quick and 
the dead, " by the word that He has spoken." 

If it be urged that a blow from a teacher is not such a blow as 
we are forbidden to return, it may be replied, that all blows are 
given for chastisement; and Solomon says, (Prov. 15: 10,) 
^' Correction is grievous unto him that forsaketh the way." But 
if we grant that a blow from a teacher or a parent is not such a 
blow as we are forbidden to return, it follows then that the child 
may return it, — a conclusion to which we should be unwilling to 
come. But the prohibition of our Lord is general and without 
exception, " Whosoever shall smite thee," &c. 

Another Proverb often cited in this connection (3 : 11) is, 
*^My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord, neither be 
weary of his correction, for whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, 
even as a father the son in whom he delighteth." It has been 
taken for granted that fathers do, and must, correct even their 
best children, and that the Lord corrects in the same degree and 
manner ; but it does not follow that any corporal punishment is 
used, but the contrary is the more probable conclusion, for fathers 
do not beat children in whom they delight, and the Lord uses no 
corporal punishment, or nothing that corresponds to it, systemati- 
cally, at least. It is true, as you say, Mr. Editor, that " sensi- 
bility to physical pain is a part of the human constitution. God 
inflicts it on the violator of physical laws." Yes, He does : but 
it is not clear to my mind that He inflicts it upon the violator of 
moral laws. If it were so, where would be the need of a future 
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judgment ? Conscience is the scourge that Grod employs to reform 
his sinful children, and sin is an offence against the moral law of 
God, and not against the physical laws which regulate the mate- 
rial world. It appears to me that physical pain will produce 
physical obedience, but nothing more, unless we adopt the horrible 
idea that the soul is a material substance. 

"A rod is for the back of him that is void of understanding." 
(Prov. 10 : 13.) " Judgments are prepared for scomers, stripes 
for the back of fools." (Prov. 19 : 29.) " Speak not in the 
ears of a fool." (Prov. 23 : 9.) "A whip for the horse, a 
bridle for the ass, and a rod for the fool's back." (Prov. 26 : 3.) 
Now I think it is far more correct to suppose that these passages 
mean that we should not whip a child unless we wish to make a 
beast of him, than that we should whip hira for any offence which, 
as an intelligent being, he can be made to understand. If he has 
no understanding, if he is a fool, an idiot, it may be necessary to 
treat him as a mere animal, but if he is not void of understand- 
ing, appeal to his mind, his heart, his conscience. I prefer to 
understand Solomon in this way, and a prayerful consideration of 
the passages has led me to the conclusion that this sense of them 
is not strained, while it is more consonant with the spirit of our 
religion than the commonly received interpretation. Besides, this 
kind treatment of those whose mind God has darkened, does not 
militate with other passages of the same book from which our 
quotations have been taken. 

In Proverbs 4 : 3, Solomon tells us what instruction and disci- 
pline he received from his father. ** I was my father's son," &c. 
— ^' and he said unto me," &c. It is all advice, expostulation, en- 
couragement, but there is not a word of severity, and much less 
a blow, in the whole course of instruction. Again, (Prov. 16 : 
6,) we are told that, " By merer/ and truth iniquity is purged, 
and by the fear of the Lord men depart from evil ; " and again, 
(Prov. 16 : 33,) " The fear of the Lord is the Instruction of 
Wisdom^^* or wise instruction ; " " The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom," but the rod produces the fear of man, and 
not the fear of God. Again, Solomon says, (Prov. 17 : 10,) 
" A reproof entereth more into a wise man than an hundred 
atripes into a fool." If he advises the use of the rod, it is only 
upon fools, and he evidently shows in this sentence that it does 
not do them any good ; a wise person does not need it. Finally, 
did not the wise King seem to expect such a state of things as is 
hoped for by many, when he says, (Prov. 2 : 10,) " When wis- 
dom entereth into thine heart, and knowledge is pleasant untp thy 
soul, discretion shall preserve thee, understanding shall keep 
thee." If those who reject corporal punishment have fixed a 
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higher standard for teachers than they can reach, they have done 
no more than our religion has done for all believers, for that does 
not tell us to come up to any limited point, but it says at once, 
"Be ye perfect^ even as your Father, which is in heaven, is 
perfect." (Matthew 6 : 48,) " But whoso shall smite thee on 
one cheek, turn to him the other also." I do not differ from you 
in regard to the nature of children. It is the same now that it 
was in the days of Solomon, but the drcumatances ^dX surround 
it, I trust, are changed for the better ; I dare not think that the 
gospel has labored eighteen hundred years in vain. You say 
that " teachings of the Bible are adapted to all ages of the world," 
but are you sure that God did not adapt his communications to 
particular conditions of his chosen people ? The very fact that 
*' God, who, at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath, in these last days 
spoken us by his Son," this very fact of repeated revelations, 
implies an adaptation of instruction to the advancing state of the 
world ; and it seems to me that Paul, throughout his Epistle to 
the Hebrews, labors to prove the superiority of Christ to Moses, 
and of the gospel to the ancient dispensation. It does seem to 
me that, with the word of God in every hand, a Sunday school in 
every parish, and free schools at our very doors, poor human na- 
ture does stand a better chance than it did before the " glad 
tidings " came, which prophets and kings had desired to hear, 
but were not permitted. I am no perfectionist, no non-resistance 
man, but one who would in all meekness learn his Master's will 
and conform to it. 

These remarks, Mr. Editor, have been written in the fear of 
God, and in the love of his truth. If they should have a ten- 
dency to clear up any doubts as to the path of duty, I shall be 
well rewarded for the trouble of committing them to paper. 

A Ber^an. 



" Why are those little cherubs, with winged heads and no 
bodies, so happy ? " said a teacher to her little pupil. " Because 
they have no botties to be whipped, please, ma'am," said a little 
sufferer. 

He who is easily puffed up with praise will easily collapse ; a 
pin hole will bring down a balloon. 

Age fits men for every virtue, and unfits them for every vice — 
but avarice. 
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THE FUTURE LIFE. 



BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 



How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, — 

When all of thee that time could wither, sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread ? 

For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not, — 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 

Will not thy own meek heart demand me there ? 

That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given ? 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 

Shall it be banished from thy tongue in heaven ? 

In meadows fanned by heaven's life-breathing wind, 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfettered mind. 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here ? 

The love that lived through all the stormy past. 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore. 

And deeper grew, and tenderer to the last. 
Shall it expire .with life, and be no more ? 

A happier lot than mine, and larger light. 
Await thee there ; for thou hast bowed thy will 

In cheerful homage to the rule of right. 
And lovest all, and renderest gooa for ill. 

For me, the sordid cares in which I dwell 

Shrink and consume the heart, as heat the scroll ; 

And wrath hath lefl its scar — that fire of hell 
Has lef): its frightful scar upon my souL 

Yet though thou wear'st the glory of the sky. 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name. 

The same fair, thoughtful brow, and gentle eye. 
Lovelier in heaven's sweet climate, yet the same ? 

Shalt thou not teach me in that calmer home 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this, — 

The wisdom which is love, — till I become 
Thy fit companion in that land of bliss ? 
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SPECIMEN OF CATHOLIC PREACHING IN 

ROXBURY. 

The following extract is taken from "The Assistant, of the 
Ministry at Large," a small monthly paper published in Roxbury, 
by James Ritchie, the city missionary. It shows very clearly 
-what Roman Catholics in this country would do, if they only had 
the power. Romanism is still the same " old beast " that it was 
in the days of the " Inquisition." All it wants is the power. It 
growls and snaps and shows its teeth, just enough to let us know 
what it would do if it could. 

Elegant Extract from a Catholic Priest's Afternoon 
Discourse. — " There is a man in this city who pretends that he 
has the good of the children at heart, Who goes about the city, 
carrying little books and papers, and giving them to the children, 
and he says to them ' here is a pretty little book, take it and read 
it,' and then he asks them if they would like to go to his Sunday 
school in the City Hall, and sometimes he tells them he will give 
them coats or shoes if they will go to his school. I tell you to 
have nothing to do with his school or his books, for they will 
make you wicked. Bring all the books he gives to you to church. 
You see fourteen now on the altar, which have been brought in. 
I shall burn and destroy them all. Some say that Mr. Ritchie is 
a good man, that he helps the poor, and that he is a man after 
God's own heart, but I can tell you that he is a man after the 
Devil's own heart. Then he is well paid for what he does, and 
you are taxed to support him. Now I tell you to trouble him all 
you can. When you see him coming along the streets, throw 
dirty water upon him, and if he speaks to you about it, tell him 
that your priests has given you authority to do it, and volunteer 
some of you each Sunday, to go to the City Hall to keep from 
him the souls he is sending to damnation. I cannot go myself 
because I must stay here and preach." 

The following remarks are added by the editor of the " Assis- 
tant." 

'' Such, if we can believe common report, is the Gospel which 
the Catholic priest dispenses to his flock in an afternoon. It does 
not sound like the teachings of Christ, but I suppose we are 
bound to consijier it a form of Christianity, although wanting its 
spirit. We thank God that, disagreeable as such preaching is, it 
is opening the eyes of the blind, and that, in this country, there 
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is a progressive spirit in action, which, in time, will convert the 
people and diminish the influence of priestcraft, — that priestcraft 
we mean, which regards neither God nor man, but is bent only on 
its own aggrandizement." 

' Silas Curtis, 

Corresponding Sec, of Home Mission Society, 

Roxbury, May 19, 1852. 



FURTHER REASONS FOR REFORM IN EDUCATION. 

[Continued from No. XVI, page 259.] 

15. The barbarous and foolish custom of duelling is practised 
by members of Congress, and duelling between nations, which is 
commonly called war, has many partisans among those who see 
the folly and barbarity of private duelling. 

16. Crime is on the increase, because the moral element has 
been almost universally omitted in our systems of Education. 

17. The people consider the tax for educating the people a 
burden, and have not yet learned, that what they pay for schools 
may be deducted from the amount paid for almshouses, prisons, 
hospitals, armies and navies, which are the natural results of 
ignorance. 

18. One-half of the whole human race die in childhood from 
disease, while, probably, not one of the lower animals in a thou- 
sand dies from the same cause. It is shocking to reflect, that the 
only being made in God's image, the only one endowed with 
reason, is the least capable of bringing up its offspring. 

19. The Christian religion has hardly begun to be understood* 
after eighteen hundred years, and christians, so far from learning 
to love their enemies, have not yet learned to love each other. 

20. The manners of the mass of this nation, even in the most 
enlightened regions, are very unrefined. This may be seen in 
their intercourse with each other, their conduct in the family, at 
church, at shows, in lecture rooms, &c^, and may be accounted 
for in the awkwardness of teachers, and the entire neglect of 
manners in most of our families and schools. 

21. Character is not the basis of .confidence, A poor man 
can not, in general, obtain credit, though his character be un- 
blemished, unless he can give an endorser, and the character of 
the endorser is of little consequence, if he knows how to get 
money and to keep it. 
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22. The almost universal disregard of the proprieties of life, 
as seen in the spitting which prevails ; the blowing of the nose 
with the fingers ; the writing in privies, especially those of school- 
houses and hotels ; the writing of names in public places, as in 
the cupola of the State House ; the defacing of fences and walls ; 
the breaking of monuments and statues ; the injuring of orna- 
mental trees ; the stealing of fruit and flowers, &c., &c. 

23. The corrupt taste that' prevails in the use of language, 
many editors of public prints, and many educated persons, as 
they are called, being accustomed to use slang expressions ; an 
exaggerated or hyperbolic method of speaking and writing being 
so prevalent, that it is diflScult to find epithets or adjectives suflS- 
ciently strong to express the most common ideas and sensations, 
some thinking the smell of a rose perfectly sublime while others 
think that of a pink infinitely superior, — some going into ecsta- 
sies at a negro song, and others admiring oysters fried in batter. 

24. The bad taste that prevails in the reading community. 
We are, no doubt, a reading people, but nine-tenths of our read- 
ing does us no more good than a certain eating people, we have 
heard of, derive from devouring clay, chalk and similar innutri- 
tions substances. Not one young lady or gentleman in a hun- 
dred prefers to . read useful and substantial books, that require 
thought and afford no other excitement than plain and salutary 
truth. Our fathers did not read one-hundredth part of the books 
we read, but they digested what they read, and an idea, that 
gave them strength, gives their grand-children the dyspepsia. 



PENMANSHIP. 



A new series of Writing Books, by J. H. Noyes, has been 
sent to us by the Publishers, and to such teachers as use such 
helps we dheerfully recommend them ; but our experience and 
observation assure us, that it is better for teachers never to use a 
printed copy, but to depend upon their own skill. K they are 
good penmen, they do not need such assistance, and if they are 
bad penmen, all the copies and copy books m the world will be 
useless in their hands. Some few children,' perhaps, will learn to 
write from the prepared copies, but it will not be by the help of 
the master, but in spite of him. 

We maintain that a man who can not write well is no judge of 
writing. He will not see the defects of his pupil, and could not 
tell him how to correct them, if he could see them. The teacher 
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who knows what is best for himself, will compel himself to set 
copies for his scholars, and will write much. He may study 
treatises on the subject, and may take lessons, and carefully 
observe the best models, but he will do this to enable himself to 
write for his scholars, and to make his own hand-writing a model 
for imitation. 

From many specimens which we ^ possess of the penmanship of 
some of the early masters of New England schools, we are per- 
suaded that writing, as an art, has not improved in our schools. 
We say in our schools, because the remark is not true of penman- 
ship out of the schools ; this has greatly improved, but that taught 
in the schools is generally very stiff and quite unmercantile. 

We know it ^ill be said that the greater part of our teachers 
can not write well enough to set copies for their pupils, and it is 
better to have good copies than such imperfect ones as they would 
prepare. It is true, that very few teachers are good penmen, but 
this arises generally from want of practice, and they never will get 
the practice while they use prepared books. The defective pen- 
manship of teachers never appears so apparent as when they are 
called out, at Teachers' Institutes, to write upon the black-board. 
This, not one in a hundred can do well, and, of course, the prev- 
alent disuse of the blackboard is easily accounted for. 

Our custom was to set all the copies for the best writers 
among the pupils, and to require the best to set copies for the rest. 
Of course we endeavored to do our best, lest our monitors should 
excel us, and they did their best to prevent the pupils from 
excelling them, and superseding them in office. The lower 
classes were incited by the hope of excelling their monitors, and 
the monitors by the hope of equalling their teacher. Strange as 
it may seem, we have sometimes thought that children improve 
less by imitating an engraved copy than by imitating one written 
with a pen, although the latter may be inferior. They do not 
expect to equal the engraving, and feel no disposition to try. 

The best way for a teacher is, to have a black-board ruled so 
that the size and proportion of letters may be indicated, by the 
lines. We have given a specimen of the ruling of this sort of 
black-board in our " Hints to Teachers," and must refer to that, 
all who are ambitious to try an experiment that we found eminently 
successful. Let the books and slates be ruled like the board, 
and then let the teacher set copies on the board, explaining the 
proportions and sizes of letters, the place of joining, &c. &c. Few 
teachers would fail to become good writers by pursuing this plan, 
and the expense of such a board would be trifling. It should be, 
if possible, 8 or 10 feet long and about 15 or 18 inches wide, and 
the body of the letters should be at least 3 inches long. Children 
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should begin to write earlier than they generally do. Our pupils 
began at four years of age to write on the slate, and, after one or 
two years exercise in this way, they knew the form of every letter, 
and the transition to the pen was easily made. As we said in the 
outset, we think well of Mr. Noyes's series, but we think there is , 
a far better way of teaching penmanship, and this should be prac- 
tised, whether the teacher writes well or ill. 



EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 

" I wovld hardly have been startled to have seen the brilliant 
trifler, Walpole, walking across the lawn." — Grace Greenwood, 
[I should hardly have been startled to see, &c.] 

" The fish possesses an enormous pair of fins stretching out 
from either side of his body. * * ♦ The thorn on its tail is 
not only dangerous from its great length, but also from the rows 
of serrated teeth at each side." — Fraser^s Magazine. [Why 
either should be used in the former sentence and each in the latter, 
we cannot divine.] 

Absurdities produced by misplacing words or misusing them. 
The sentences were taken from the composition of our own pupils 
some years ago. 

*'' The child was snatched away from all the pleasures, which it 
had begun to enjoy, by the ruthless hand of death." [The last 
clause should follow the word away."] 

" The present] taste is much better than it was fifty years ago. 
[Thepre«en^ taste never was fifty years ago.] 

" There will be none oiyou there but tw^." [ You should be us."] 

" I have heard many aged persons declare that, if it lay with 
them, they should choose to die in infancy." [This is impossible.] 

" The slave may be infinitely wretched, but the sinner may be 
much more so." [This is impossible.] 

" God is not confined to one place or one object, but to all 
places and objects." [If God is infinite, he can not be confined 
to any thing.] 

" The road was long and level, and surrounded with flowers." 
[A road cajU not easily be surrounded.] 

" You Ho not hear so much profanity and vice in the country 
as in the city." [We do not hear vice anywhere.] 

" The scholars were crowded because the school was so small." 
[The school-house was too small.] 



» 
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" In winter, it is very gloomy not to see the green trees, and 
hardly a person moving." [And to see hardly a person moving.} 

" Children seldom ever like to study grammar." \_Uver must 
be omitted.] 

" The river has often overflown its banks." [Rivers do not fly.] 

"He anticipates our wants before we have need of them.'* 
[Need must be omitted.] 

" Roots and fruits were very plenty and they proved very 
healthy.'*^ [Plentiful and healthful^] 

" A man who should avoid the use of any luxury would become 
a savage." [Any should be everyJ] 

" The past year has been a scene of calamity to many." 
[Scene should be season,"] 

" Punishment is the lowest of all other means to produce re- 
form." [ Other should be omitted.] 
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VOL. XIV. BOSTON, pCTOBER 15, 1852. JfO. 20. 



EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 

As the time is near at hand when the people of Massaehvs^Ml 
are reqmred to elect represeutatiyes to tne Legislature^ we m^y 
he excused if we say a* word in regard to the quahfications oi tM 
candidates ; for, in the present struggle for political ascende^cyi 
it is pretty evident that the great objects of legislation, and, of 
course, the true character of candidates, will be lost sight of, mi 
the State put back, or, at the best, retarded in its progress t^" 
wards that reform, which is demanded by every consideration thu^ 
should enter into the calculations of an honest inan and a good 
citizen. 

The State contains more tiian a hundred thousand adults wb^ 
can neither read nor write, or, at the best, can do Uttle else to w^$ 
them to be called educated. Something must be done to edacflto 
these unfortunate persons, for they are beginmng to see their 
importance in the State, from the manner in which they am 
courted and flattered by politicians ; and, as our institutions witt 
soon be in their power, -^ they holcUng th^ balance^— It becomai 
the electors, while they have the power, to instruct them^ that 
they may not become the tools of their own priests, or of Mf 
o?m politicians. 

The State contains an immense mass of childrw and yotttii^ 
who do not attend school, and who are ammaUy increasing ihe 
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number of criminals. It is useless to attempt to conceal the fact 
that crime has increased of late,. and has increased most in the 
juvenile department. Are we to let this state of things go on, or ' 
will the State take effectual measures to educate the neglected 
and tempted child, and save him from the certain ruin that awidts 
him ? The School of Reform, at Westboro% is good in its way, 
and we i^eed a dozen such, if they could be well administered, 
but they would not reach the evil. We want Prevention Schboh^ 
and every town should have at least one^ where all truants, idlers, 
and viciously inclined children, all who are not sufficiently re- 
strained by the discipline of the Common Schools, and all who 
need that extraordinary care, which they cannot receive in the 
Common Schools, may be kept by themselves, and saved &om the 
tippling shop, the almshouse, the prison, or the gallows. The 
present State machinery does not do what is required, and the 
law compelling vicious truants to go to the Common School and 
corrupt its inmates, or to the House of Correction, where the 
chief education they will receive will increase their waywardness, 
must prove a failure. 

That the Common Schools have failed to do their proper work 
is evident to every one who knows their real condition. Nine 
tenths of the teachers have no experience, and do not wish to 
have any ; and their view of duty is confined to the elements of 
such studies as have very littie to do with character. The custom 
of allowing the two sexes to mingle in the same school is one of 
the worst features in our Common Schools; and must cease before 
they can be essentially improved in morals and discipline. The 
notion that one sex is improved by the presence of the other, is 
poetry and fiction of the most dangerous kind. There is no truth 
in it. The best teachers allow this, and any person at all acquainted 
with human nature must know it. Then, in the Common Schools, 
especially the larger ones of cities, the great mass of pupils are 
not moved by the course and means of instruction. They remun 
years without making any progress, and more than half that leave 
the schools have obtained nothing that deservei^ the name of edu- 
cation. 

The School Committees of the several towns are unwilling or 
incompetent to do the little duty that is required by statute, and 
never dream of doing all that is required for the good of society 
and by christian charity. The Board of Education are inert, 
inefficient, and short-sighted. They have proposed but few things, 
and these have all failed. They have seldom spoken out when 
the public good or the course of le^lation required, and are 
pushed from below or behind, but never seem to take the lead. 

Now this educational concern, this State System of Free 
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Schools, is the most important matter that can come before the 
Le^lature, the most important that can occupy the thoughts of 
the electors. Indeed, it embraces all the other subjects that 
enter into the calculations of politicians. A large party are con- 
tending for Temperance, but education of the right sort would 
render legislation on this subject unnecessary. The question of 
Slavery is one of ignorance, and an enlightened education of the 
people would soon put an end to it. The questions of War and all 
kinds of Punishment will be settled by even a very imperfect edu- 
cation on Christian principles. The disuse of Tobacco, in all its 
forms, must result from even a very limited acquaintance with 
the elements of morality, neatness and refinement. Those features 
of Bomanism, which are fatal to liberty'^and our free institutions, 
can only exist in darkness, and the State must see that light is not 
only offered, but accepted and used. Education should be made a 
condition of citizenship. It may be true, that such a reform as 
we propose in our educational system, may cost the State some- 
thing at first, but it will be thrift and true economy in the end. 
The expense arising from the use of tobacco, spirituous liquors, 
jails, almshouses, mUitia, armies, navies, pension lists, &c., amounts 
to fifty times the sum expended to support our Common Schools ; 
and a change of appropriation would be no increase of expense. 

The inactivity of the Board of Education has made the Joint 
Committee of Education in the Legislature the real Board of 
Education, and the importance of having this Comnuttee com- 
posed of clear-headed, £Eu>sighted, independent men, can hardly 
be overrated. We can hardly expect that the leaders in political 
caucuses and conventions will attend to our hints, but a large por- 
tion of our people are tired of being managed, and a littie well- 
directed effort may lead to a proper selection of officers. Of one 
thing we are certson, — the present system of Public InstructioDi, 
weighed in the balance of the times, is a fulure, and no reform 
presents so good air opportumty, to any who are ambitious of be- 
coming distinguished benefactors, as does this which we advocate. 
Learned men are not wanted for this reform half as much as ear- 
nest, practical, christian men, who have passed through the schools, 
and feel, as we do, from experience, their insufficiency to meet 
the wants of the age. 



The memory of words must have limits ; none but a leaky cask 
can be constantly receiving water.* 

Why is serious reflection ^^ as good as a play ?" It is Orrmmng. 
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THE PROGRESS OF TRUTH. ' 

In our last number we gave a letter from an intelligent gentle- 
man, commending our course in regard to the Common Schools. 
We did not name the town, of whose School Committee the writer 
was Chairman, nor did we give his name, because the letter was 
a private one, the writer an entire stranger to us, and ourselves 
unauthorized to publish the letter. As the Board of Education, 
through their Agents, had taken some pains to ascertain whether 
our remarks in regard to their doings, or rather in regard to their 
inactivifcj, and, from the Reports received, were chuckling in the 
belief that no one had believed our report, we published one of 
many letters, to show that a spirit of inquiry has been awakened 
in the Commonwealth, and a very large number of the best in- 
formed friends of general education are on the side of reform, 
and will show that they are so, when a leader arises around whom 
the^ can rally. A few days ago, we received the following letter, 
wbch, being directed to the Editor, and in the form of a commu- 
nication, we venture to publish entire. Those who know any 
thmg of the history of Education in Kew England will see by 
the signature that it is written by an Educationist to whom no 
other would be ashamed to be named as second. This letter, 
like all the rest, was entirely voluntary and unsolicited, and will 
liave its due weight with all who are wise and prudent. 

WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Mr. Sh)iTOB,-^ The statements made in of some of your late 
numbers, with regard to the possibility that your Journal may be 
discontinued at the end of the present year, though they gave 
me pain, did not surprise me. I have known^ for more than 
twehty years, by actual and personal experience, how difficult it 
ii for one who is '' honest in the sacred cause " of Common 
Schools, to find either sympathy or support I have lived to see 
more than one journal die out, because the public do not unde^ 
stand what is &eir true interest, — and because, like certain men 
of old, they prefer '' smooth things " to the fidthful and profitable 
words of plain truth. 

I cannot endorse every remark and statement, from your pen, 
in the Common School Journal; nor can I be certain that a 
wrong spirit may not have been manifested, on occasions, because 
I have not read all your articles. Nor am I sure that I am a 
competfeht judge, in eviery instatice, of a difference of opinion from 
that which is just now so prevalent and popular. But I can truly 
My^ and I feel compelled to aaj it» as an act (^ justice to 70a as 
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well as of doty to the Commonwealth, that the discontinuance of 
such an able advocate of the cause of true refonn in education 
as the Journal is, and has been, would be a great public calauuty. 

If there is a friend of Common Schools, and of Normal Schools, 
too, in the Commonwealth, besides yourself, I am that man ; and 
yet I am fully persuaded, as well as you, that our present course, 
in regard to these 6choX)ls, will never attain the desired end. 
>^ They have been in action (the Normal Schools) fourteen or 
fifteen years, long enough " "for any experiments," and "have 
failed to do what was expected." They are more like Academies 
than Normal Schools. And I call, with you, not for men with 
better hearts and purer intentions, but {(x men who know mor^ 
about the true wants of Common Schools, and the true means for 
their elevation, to take the lead as members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, or I am quite sure that no immediate reform worthy of 
ihe name will be effected. 

Yours truly, 

W. A- ALCpq?. 

WeBt JSTewton, Oct. 8, 1852. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

It is somewhat strange, that, vhen every body acknowledges 
4;hat the prevalent method of teaching English Ghrunmar fails so 
utterly to make good writers and speakers, it is persevered in, 
and defended, and every attempt to introduce a more rational 
and more useful method is scouted at as visionary, and almost 
xsriminal. Our School Committees havmg been educated to be- 
lieve that Murray's Grammar is the Gospel, and that to depart 
from it is damnable heresy, do not dream of itttroducing a nuti^ud 
4iy8tem into the sdiools under ti^ care ; and, if they shbidd 
/think of such a nM»istrou8 innovation, would not find one teacher 
in a hundred able and willing to second them. Nothing but tiie 
jconviction that the old fjushioned method of studying gcammar 
was a waste of time, reconciled tiie opminunity to the fuitasti^ 
syst^ of " Analysis ^' that lias been built upon it ; but any one, 
who will think a moment, will see that this only makes double 
trouble, by increasmg the techmcal terms, without aiding the 
pupil to ti«e his mother tongue. If &e pupU knows the ^distinc- 
tion between the iMrnmative c^se and tiie ver(, how will it help 
him to know that the nominative ease is the mbjett and the verb 
the predieate* The mischief is, that our children, .fior ^iwo or 
.three generations, have l)een.taTi^ghtie take sentences io j>iece89 
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but have never been instructed to put them together. Fr^tice 
alone ¥rill give facility in this desirable accomplishment, and the 
practice is not obtuued by the pupil, because nine-tenUis of the 
teachers can not write decent English themselves, and to give the 
necessary practice is irksome, if not impossible, to them. 

The true, and, we believe, the only safe way, is, to make the 
children write English from the moment they enter the Primary 
School; and, if any Grammar is used, it should be an Englidb 
Grammar, and not the Latin-English Grammar, that Lowth and 
Murray introduced, and that Brown, Wells, Weld, Tower, Greene, 
Bullions, and a hundred others have endeavored in vain to am- 
plify and explain. If we must have a book, let us have one that 
teaches English Grammar, as it is, pure and unadulterated, and 
when we know what pure EngliBh Grammar is, it wiU be easy to 
compare this with the Grammar of any other language ; but it is 
perfectly absurd to make the Grammar conform to the Latin, and 
then expect the student of English, or any other modem lan- 
guage, to compare its grammar with a mongrel system that is 
unfitted for any useful purpose, and if it produces any thing, can 
only produce monsters. 

A few years ago, we translated from the Latin the first English 
Grammar that ever was made, and five editions have been sold to 
teachers and inquiring persons ; but we do not know that any 
school in Massachusetts has adopted it as a text book, although 
hundreds of the most intelligent men in the community have ac- 
knowledged to us that it is the true system and ought to be used. 
It is remarkable that it was used until Lowth's and Murray's time. 
All the great masters of English were taught the Grammar we 
allude to, and this fact completely removes the objection that the 
reform we propose is fraught with danger. This Ancient English 
Grammar assumes that every language has its own peculiarities, 
and these, and liiese mainly, it should be the object of the text 
book to point out. No language on earth is so simple as English. 
Our words admit so few changes of termination that they may all 
be learned in a few days, while the attempt to make cases, modes, 
tenses, &c., where there is no change of termination to authorize 
it, produces confrudon and prevents understanding. For instance, 
in Latin, we have the six tenses with difierent terminations that 
ibllow, viz, — 

Present tense, - - Am-Oj - - I love. 

Imperfect, - • Am-abamy - I loved. 

Perfect, - - - - Am-avi, - I have loved. 

Pluperfect, - i- Am-aneram^ I had loved. 
• 1st Future, - - - Awrdho^ - I shall or will love. 

2d Future, • • Asmrnmro^ - I shall or will have loved. 
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In English, we have only the 

Present, - - - I love, 
Imperfect, - - - I loved. 

And all the learning in the world can not make another tense j and 
there is not the least shadow of excuse for any mode or voice. 
We can teach the two English tenses to a child of common car 
pacity in one day, and we can not teach the modes and tenses of 
Murray and his followers in ten years ; that is, we can not teach 
them so that the pupil can ever understand the real distinction 
between them. If it be sud, as it has been by enunent scholars, 
we need the phrases that we call tenses, and it is as well to keep 
them, though they are not properly tenses, we answer, that the 
mass of our chilc[pen can never need them, because they never 
study Latin. I hve and I loved are the only two tenses we can 
claim for the verb love. I have and I had are the only two for 
the verb have. The loved aSter them in the perfect and pluper- 
fect tenses is an adjective, qualifying whatever I have or Kad. I 
shall and I will are the present tenses of their respective verbs, 
and the words hve and have after them are as good nouns as can 
be found in the language. They are names of action^ and as 
much the objects of shall or mil as house^ in the sentence '^ I will 
my house to my son,'' is the direct object of will. Because the 
object or objective after may^ can^ mighty eould^ wouldj should^ 
miLSty shall, tvilly and a few others, happens to be the name of an 
action, men have carelessly supposed that these verbs differed 
from others, and I iviU go is called a future tense, though I mil 
is as much a present determination as I resolve, and the go after 
fviUj or to go after resolve, is nothing but the object, the direct 
and regular object of tvill and resolve. 

We can not go &rther mto details, but we trust that this hint 
will lead teachers to look mto the matter, and see why they have 
so generally failed to understand, and, of course, to teach, what 
is misnamed English Grammar, ^he book to which we have 
alluded is a small one, and may be obtained of us ^t fifteen cents 
a copy, in lots of not less than twenty-five. We send single 
copies by mail, and pay the postage, for twenty-five cents. Dr. 
Wallis, who made the Grammar alluded to, died two hundred 
years ago, and was probably the most learned man of his time. 
We are always ready to receive Post Office stamps in payment 
for books, or for the Journal. 



No man can be called an idle man ; the garden that is unculti- 
vated spends its whole strength on weeds. 
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[From the Pexmsyltanift Jonmal of Priioii Dlfc^line, Oct. 1852.] 

YOUTHFUL DEPRAVITY.— HOME INFLUENCES- 

if we are not greatly deceived in our own observation, and 
egre^ously misled by others, our principal cities in this country 
lure remarkable for the precocious depravity and bold lawlessness 
of youth. Lads from fourteen to twenty-one are the busiest insti- 
gators, the most active abettors^ and the most daring perpetrators 
of offences against the peace and good order of society. In tu- 
mults, street fights, and riotous assemblages, in resistance to au^ 
Verity and contempt of law, they generiSly take the lead. 

It is by no means a rare tiling for a lad to enter a mechanic's 
shop at fifteen years of age as a voluntary apprentice. He works 
two or three years for an agreed stipend per week or month, and 
wh^ he begins to be valuable, he concludes to change his qua^ 
ters,-— goes to another shop of the same craft, ^gages himself 
for half journeyman's pay, and receiving his wages on Saturday 
night ana all flush of rands, seeks his pleasure at the circus, or 
the play-house, or the brothel. This unbearded independence 
will reluctantiy brook home control or shop regulations. Our 
stripling is a regular attendant upon lectures and popular discus- 
sions about natural liberty and equality, the dignity of labor, and 
^e numerous evils of the present orgamzation of society. He 
cannot be more lus own man at twenty-one than he is at eighteen, 
and this premature msgority introduces him to scenes and associa- 
tioiw well fitted to confirm rather than correct evil habits, and to 
make subordination to authority still more intolerable. 

What does he care for the watchman, the mag^trate, the law, 
xar the prison ? Their interference will only make him ccmspo- 
uous, and ^ve lum a notoriety which he could not otherwise hope 
to attain. There is somethmg lieroic in shooting or stabbing a 
jmbUc functionary. And then there is the report of the trial in 
which our young adventurer will be the leading character, fol- 
lowed by such outbursts of sympathy for him, should he be con- 
victed, and then Buch efforts (which will almost certmly prove 
successful,) to get lum pardoned, and then such a welcome to the 
circle of which ne is looked upon as a sort of champion ! Hot^ 
exciting all this is toliis vile ambition! The law, from its inop- 
erativeness or from its easy conformity to popular humors, has no 
terrors for him. And we question whether it would be practi- 
cable at the present day to carry any measure that should con- 
template a stricter enforcem^t- of disdpline upon the young in 
any department of spcitfy. Tlie tide nam ^strong in tbe oppenie 
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cUrectioa. These laz notions of authority were imbibed before^ 
the child coald walk alone, and to cozrect them in the heat of 
youthfiil blood is all but a forlorn hope. 

We shall not be nusonderstood, we trust. We do not suppose 
that, when a boy is about to steal some old irt)n on the wharf, or 
some poultry from a countryman's wagcm, or some money from 
the grocery drawer, that there is in his mind, at the moment, a 
distinct feeling of contempt for the law or its officers. So far 
from it his thoughts are all bent upon his plunder. But he has 
been, from his cradle, (if he ever had one,) a lawless child. He 
has never felt the power of good motives. little as he is, he has 
all the qualities of an old convict, except age and experience. 
Good influences, to have saved him, should have been congenital. 
They are better now than later, but they will be sadly checked 
and counteracted by vicious habits already fixed. Seeds of eril, 
sown with the first throbbings of the heart, have had a quick and 
vigorous growth, and have already taken root downward in the 
congeoial soil, and borne fruit upward, to the great annoyance of 
playmates and neighbors. The experiment of plucking him as a 
brand from the burning is nevertheless well worth trying, and 
hence we so highly value and so cordially commend the House of 
Refuge, the Reform School, and the Juvenile Asylum. But why 
postpone the employment of the remedy till the disease has made 
such alarming progress ? Why not multiply and invigorate the 
agencies that reach it, at an earlier age ? Is it true that juvenile 
delinquency, like some fevers that the nurses tell us of, has an 
epoch, within which it is vain to attempt to arrest it ? Must a 
neglected, filthy, and vicious child wallow in rags, and filth, and 
vice, for two, four, six, eight, or even ten years, before society 
can take him up and cleanse him, and put his abused mind and 
heart under some harmonious influence ? One would think such 
a dire necessity is laid upon us, were a judgment formed from our 
methods of dealing with juvemle delinquency. 

We have attempted to show that, notwithstanding the leniency 
of our laws, our free and abundant means of education, and the 
motives and encouragements to honest and virtuous living, our 
children and youth are more and more addicted to vicious habits 
and pursuits, and thus the number of candidates for convict life 
is swelling with fearful rapidity. As one of the chief causes of 
this condition of society we have mentioned the neglect of homs 
GARS, physical, intellectual, and moral ; and hence we urge upon 
philantiiropists and reformers to give more earnest heed to those 
methods which have been', or may be, devised to improve homb 
INFLUENCES. If WO worc to Specify the class of existing institu- 
tions that come nearest to the point we have in view, they would 
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be Infant Schools, and Foster Homes, and Asylums that take 
charge of children at a very tender age. As ancillary to the 
same benevolent end, we would regard all charities that provide 
for the cleanliness and healthiness, and, of course, for the comfort 
and moral purity of the dwellings of the poor. 

We must not be understood to depreciate Reform Schools and 
Houses of Refuge ; they have their place and use, and it is by 
no means an inferior position which they occupy. But they do 
not reach the root of the evil. They do not touch the heart 
spring of juvenile depravity. They do not materially reduce the 
ranks from which the convict army is recruited. Their agency, 
however effective and salutary, merely checks and reverses the 
motion of a train that has taken the wrong track. It does not 
prevent the error at the start, nor can it avert or repair the mis- 
chief already done in consequence of it. While we therefore 
rejoice in the success of reformatory institutions of every grade, 
and invoke the grateful acknowledgments of the community to 
l^eir patrons and directors, for the inestimable services they ren- 
der, we earnestly beg the wise and good, the philanthropic men 
and women of our city and country, to look more narrowly and 
pitifully into the homes of neglected and vicious children. We 
nave no faith in any of the modem schemes for re-organizing 
society. For one evil that the best of them would remedy, ten 
would be generated. The infinitely wise Creator has established 
the FAMILY RELATION as the basis of society ; and whatever is 
done to ameliorate, effectually and permanently, the moral condi- 
tion of our juvenile delinquents, and dry up the sources of a con- 
vict population, must be done at their homes. 



Juvenile Crime. — Out of 16,000 crinunals committed to the 
Great Prison in New York city, last year, over 4,000 were under 
21 years of age. The Chief of Police considers that there are 
not less than J.0,000 vagrant children in New York. Mr. Brace, 
who has recently travelled through Europe, and visited the prisons 
and vilest places in the cities, considers New York to be the 
worst place he has seen, for the number and criminality of youth. 
He believes them to be the hardest looking and most depraved 
youth he ever saw. It is sad to reflect, too, that the majority of 
depraved and wicked young persons are females. — Scientific 
American, 

Erroc must be overcome by truth, and not by violence ; the 
curved spine is not straightened by blows. 
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AM I MY BROTHER'S KEEPER? 

f 

Yes, jou are. No matter what is your condition in society, 
"whether rich or poor, learned or unlearned, in office or out of office, 
not only the brethren immediately around you, but the whole 
brotherhood of God's children are in your keepings and if you 
neglect to keep them, the voice of their blood will cry out against 
you from liie ground. If you ask how can one so humble as I 
am, pretend to be the keeper of others, when I can hardly keep 
myself ? the answer is, that, in so far as you can influence any man, 
%oman or child in the community, you are the keeper of that man, 
woman or child, and accountable to God or man if you are unfuth- 
ful. If you can benefit the infirm of body or mind by your money, 
your advice, or your example, and refuse to do this, you are un- 
fiuthful, and a curse must follow you. The duty of keeping our 
brothers is universal, extending to every department of human 
action, but we wbh to consider it only in its bearing upon education. 
Poor as our public schools are, there are thousands who derive no 
benefit from them. The number, of truants and juvenile delin- 
quents is annually increasing. Our Reform School is full, and 
half a dozen others might be filled from the materials already 
eidsting in our cities and large towtls. The number of adult 
criminals increases annually, and the alloy, which has already cor- 
rupted our New England population, is still pouring in upon us. 
A large portion of the delinquents are girls, and there is no House 
of Reform for them. Habits, which are not criminal, as the world 
judges, but which are introductory to vice and crime, are on the 
increase. Our churches do not reach these cases, for the delin- 
quents do not go to church. Our schools, notwithstanding all our 
boasting, do not prevent the increase of depravity, and never will 
as they are now conducted. Who are the keepers of the young 
brothers and sisters that are preparing to supply our courts with 
business and our prisons with inmates ? Every man and every 
woman is a keeper, but more especially are the School Commit- 
tees and the Board of Education the responsible keepers of these 
neglected littie ones. We talk theologically of foreordination, but 
the town that neglects to supply schools of the best qualify, and 
to compel every child within its precincts to be educated, foreor- 
dains not only the ruin of the present generation, but of that which 
this neglected race will generate. We have never half done the 
work of education, and what we call by this name is unworthy of 
it. The best educated men in our country are often the worst 
patterns of morality, and the best scholars that proceed firom our 
public schools are unfurnished with that armor which is necessary 
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to enable them to resist temptation, and to mthstand infidelity. 
This is called an enh^tened community, but it is only so by com- 
parison, and it would be far more just to say, it is less dark than 
others. Not on^ town in the State does one-tenth as much as the 
imta demfmd, and yet the Board of E4ucation, and the Le^ar 
ture, and the Governor are glorifying themselres, and assuring the 
people, who generally know neither what the schools are nor what 
they ought to be, that all is right, and tiiat boas.ting ratiier than 
reform is their duty. Wealth is a curse unless it is well used, 
and it will afibrd but little pleasure in the day of judgment, to see 
the wretched dollars we may have saved by starving the schools 
put into one sccJe and a ruined child into tiie other. Our school 
houses must be improved ; our teachers must be elevated to a 
moral and religious standard now seldom dreamed of; our school 
Committees, and Board of Education, and Legblators must learn 
that they are keepers of the destiny of a whole generation, and 
that the voice of every brother lost through their low estimate of 
the demands of the soul, will cry out against them before the 
throne of the Eternal* 



ARITHMETIC. 

We hope that now the Winter schools are about to commence, 
the Committees will do something to place arithmetic on a right 
foundation. It is generally the case that this branch is more 
studied than any other in the public schools, and, in examining 
teachers, a thousand times more time has been spent in ascertain- 
ing their standing as mathematicians than their standing as men. 
^Notwithstanding all this, it is a fact that, at our Teachers' Insti- 
tutes, there is no branch in which the teachers have appeared so 
unprepared as in tiiis. Even those who have a tolerable acquaint- 
ance with algebra and mathematics, are often unable to perform the 
four fundamental rules with any thing like ease and correctness. 
We have never found an Institute where half the members could 
add a long column of figures c(»rrectly, and few had any idea of 
ihe rapidity and certainty which may be attained. Now, it is our 
deliberate opinion that in nineteen-i^wentieths of our schools, the 
best thing that can be done this Winter, is not to let the piqnls 
advance a step beyood the four first rules, these being the founda- 
tion of all arithmetic, and perfect facility in the use of them being 
more important thm a smattering of the higher rules, which so 
few of them understand or ever need. 

Not a»e . tQ^^dii^r in fifty makes figures that can be xead, io .say 
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nothing of their being fit to be copied by the pupils. The first 
duty, then, of the teacher, should be to teach the pupils to make 
handsome figures, then to make them rapidly and well. Next 
they should be taught to read figures as high as millions, or per- 
haps billions, so that they will never mistake in writmg any sum 
that may be dictated. Then they should add figures, first in short 
single columns, then in long columns amounting to not less than 
250, and when we say addj we mean add. It is amusing to see 
the tricks and contrivances of some teachers to ascertain the 
amount of such a long column. Some will cut it into half a dozen 
or more short columns, — add these separately, and &en add to- 
gether theur several sums ; some will count the nines, eights, 
sevens, &c., multiply them, and then add their products ; some 
will add and mark down the tens as they proceed, on the side of 
the column, and then count them afterwards. Now, we do not 
call this addition* The only kind of addition that is worth a cent 
to a merchant, is that which enables him to take the columns as 
they stand in the Leger, and run them up and down without any 
such helps. If he is required to add 8, 7, 9, 6, 7, 4, 5, 9, 9, he 
says to himself, 15, 24, 80, 37^ 41, 46, 55, 64. After practising 
enough, he makes no more calculation in adding two figures than 
he makes in multiplying 2 by 2. We have generally been obliged 
to allow firom two to ten minutes for the addition of a column 
amounting to 250, but, half a minute is full allowance for the work, 
and children whom we used to teach on the monitorial plan, asked 
no more. 

Let not Committees, therefore, be afraid to confine the children 
to the fundamental rules, and to throw aside the books, for a time, 
and take up the slate and blackboard. The reason why the teach- 
ers can not add a long column, or write from dictation, is, that they 
copy from books, and have none of that practice which comes from 
viva voce instruction, and slate and blacM)oard exercise. If the 
child learns the first four rules as thoroughly as we propose, and 
never does any thing beyond at school, he will have no diffi- 
culty, when he leaves school and his mind is more matured, 
to bring his reasoning powers to bear upon these rules, and to 
make every necessary application of them. But, children early 
taught, as we propose, will be able to advance into the higher rules 
before their school days are over, though they may not advance 
this year ; and, whether they do or not, tiiat is a miserable policy 
which builds the upper part t)f a house before it has faithfully laid 
the foundation. 



Censure is the tax a man pays to 8ie puUic for being useful. 
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ACTIVITY op NATURE. 

So, every year, does this, our beauteous star, 
Borne round her orbit in her viewless car. 
Her smiling face more beautiful display. 
As, every year, dark forests melt away, 
And, in their stead, glad husbandmen behold 
Fields, now all green, now ripening into gold ; 
While those old central fires that ever glow 
In the deep caverns of the world below. 
From age to age the fossil wealth refine. 
That lies, locked up in quarry and in mine. 
In God's own time to grope its tardy way. 
Up, from eternal darkness, into day ; 
To bask in sunshine on a mountain's head, 
To roll with sands along a river's bed. 
To psh, for sick onesTm a mineral spring, 
To blush, for fair ones, in a ruby rins. 
For orient queens their radiance to throw. 
With gold and silver, from a rich trousseau, 
To grace a noble as a star of ^ems, 
For kings, — to sparkle in their diadems. 

Pierpont. 



WAIT. 

FROM 8EBM0NS IN BONNETS, BY CHAUNCT H. SMITH. 

Wait I for the day is breaking. 
Though, the dull night be long ; 

Wait I God is not forsaking 

Thy heart Be strong, — be strong 1 

Wait I and the clouds of sorrow 

Shall melt in gentle showers, 
And hues from heaven shall borrow, 

As they &11 amidst the flowers. 

Wait I 'tis the key to pleasure, 

And to the plan of God ; 
O, tarry thou nis leisure, — 

Thy soul shall bear no load. 

Wait I for the time is hastinff 
When life shall be madeaear, 

And all who know heart-wasting, 
Shall feel that God is dear. 
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WHIPPING CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS. 

We have a faint recollection that Solomon, or somebody for 
him, made use of an observation once about children, that the 
proclivity of the age soon converted into an adage relative to the 
false economy of sparing the '' rod," and spoiling the little indi- 
viduals for whom rods seem especially to grow, and for whose 
tiny jackets they seem characteristically intended. We have 
nodiing to say, either against Solomon or the sanguinary adage 
aforesaid. We took otir share of the medicine, in our juvenility, 
with the best grace we could, and we are not inclined to rob the 
rising generation of any portion of the luxury. But we do sol- 
emnly protest against the conduct of some of the petty tyrants 
in our public schools, both male and female, who, too irritable by 
nature for the position of teachers, inflict the most cruel punish- 
ment for the most simple offences. We notice that one of these 
teachers was arrested the other day, by a citizen whose child he 
had unmercifully whipped ; and the probability is, if the charge 
against him be sustained, that he will not only be dismissed from 
a post that his temper or his inhumanity renders him incompetent 
to fill, but taught a pretty severe lesson, by the laws of his coun- 
try, of forbearance and good nature. We hear complaints of 
such outrages in several of tbe^public schools, and we advise all 
parents who find their children thus abused to lay a complaint at 
once before the nearest magistrate. We could not trust ourself 
to mere words, in the presence of one who can «thus take advan- 
tage of his or her position, to vent his or her ill-humor, at all 
times, on the backs of the helpless little creatures, fondly confided 
to their instruction and protection. — If. Y. Sunday TimeB. 



THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 
[oaioiNAL.] 

A dog was lying on a heap 

Of hay, 
And barked continually to keep 

Away 
An ox, who, vexed the ill-natured cur to see, 

Exclaimed, 
^ What a vile temper yours must be, 

My friend. 
Yon will not eat the hay you do not 

• Covet, 
Nor let those eat a single jot 

Who love it" 
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SCHOOL MELODIES. 

We presume it is too late in the daj for an argument on the ntilitj of inr 
trodacing Music into our common and private schools, but, at an^ rate^it^is 
our duty to say, that our Publisher has just printed a new little book for 
schools, entitled ** School Melodies ; containing a Choice Collection of 
Popular Airs, with Original and Appropriate Words, composed expressly for 
the use of Schools, by J. W. Greene." As the committees may not know 
the author, we are happy to say that he is a practical teacher, and a very 
successful one, in other branches as well as in Music. 

THE LAW m REGARD TO PERIODICALS. 

Subscribers who do not give express notice to the contrary, are conaid- 
ered as continuing. If the paper continues to be sent, one of two things ia 
certain, — either the notice has not reached the Publisher, or the subscriber 
owes some arrearages, and by law is responsible £)r all papers sent, nntil 
the whole arrearage is paid. It is very common for subscribers erroneonaly 
to suppose they have given notice to the Publisher, because they have spoken 
to the Postmaster, or refused to take the paper out of the office. Becauee a 
subscription is payable in advance, he w4io pays for one year has no right to 
expect that the paper will not be sent a second year, because he does not 

send his dollar. We do our duty, whether he does his or not 

* 

NOTICE. 

We have entire sets of the Journal, bound, in IS vols.; price, $16. 
We have no single numbers of the first ten volumes, and but few numbers 
of any subsequent volume. — Price of single numbers, 5 cts. Our translation 
of Dr. Wallis's English Grammar, the first and best ever published, (more 
than 200 years ago,) will be sent by mail, free of postage, for 25 cts. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fH^ All Advertisements, Commumcations for the Journal, Exchanges, 
and Books to be reviewed, must be sent to the Editor, ** Wm. B. Fowle, 
West Newton,. Mass." 

0[/^ Published semi-monthly, at $1.00 a year, in advance, by Morris 
Cotton, No. S Cornhill, Boston, to whom all remittances of money should 
be made, free of expense. 

Ill ,111 I I I I I I 11 !■ ■ 

Staot a Siohasdsos, Piiattn, 11 MUk Street, Boston. 
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WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 

Who is he ? It would be a harder question to answer. Who ia 
he not 7 The inquiry seldom arises from a desire to enlarge tiio 
circle of one's sympathies, but generally proceeds from a denre 
to find within how narrow a compass the pulsations of the heart 
may be confined, without shocldng the general sentiment of hur 
manity. This narrowness of feeling is not confined to individuals, 
for the nations hare always been inquiring who is my neighbor, 
not 80 much with a view to helping turn, as to help themselves to 
such portions of his domdn as they coveted and he could not 
defend. What is called patriotism is generally to nations what 
utter selfishness is to the individuaL It has been the object of 
all great statesmen and patriots to aggrandize their own country 
at the expense of others, or, at least, to the neglect of otheca ; 
and those who have favored the claims of a foreign nation hare 
generally been condemned as little better than traitors to th«r 
own. 

It would be difficult to find any thing in the Gospel, or in tibit 
example of Jesus, that savors of Patriotism. The nation to whkh 
He belonged was the most patriotic that ever existed. Their flov- 
emment refused to have any sympathy with any other. All tSeir 
institutions, customs, laws, feeUngs, were excdusive, beyond aoj 
other exampLs en record; and, m thiir view^ aU landa not ms^ 
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braced in " the promised land" were cursed, and the Gentiles were 
all dogs. It is remarkable that, when Jesus selected his model 
neighbor, he did not go to the Gentiles, who were only dogs, but 
he went to the lost sheep of the House of Israel, who were so 
obnoxious to the Jews, that they were not only treated as Gen- 
tiles, but were placed without the limits of trade, limits which are 
always comprehensive and most easily stretched. K the words 
and example of Jesus teach any one tiding more than anotiier, it 
is the brotherhood of man, and the enormity of the common sen- 
timent, that boundary lines make enemies of neighbors. This 
exclusiyeness is not confined to nations, for the States, of which 
Empires and Unions are composed-, have the same jeabnsy of 
each other, and, as far as they can, legislate and act for self, 
without regard to the just rights and evident interests of others. 
So the Counties of which States are composed appear to feel it to 
be A duty to conflict, rather than to cooperate, with other Counties ; 
and the Towns are prohibited by our laws from domg anything, 
aa Towns, to benefit other Towns. The organization of Towns, 
Counties, States, and General Governments, seems to be made to 
separate rather than to unite them ; and, as we have lately seen, 
in the case of Hungary, the last thing that enters into the thought 
of Governments is the idea that Hungary represents the oppressed, 
plundered and half-killed traveller of the parable, and that she is 
a neighbor to every nation that has human feelings. 

The selfishness, which we are exposing, is particularly seen in 
the educational concerns of this country. No duty of our Gen- 
eral Government can compare in importance with that of edu- 
cating this people, but the General Government pretends to have 
no power to do this, and if it can not educate its own people, it 
can not educate the people of other less favored lands. This 
matter, we are told, is left witii the States, and is ^^ a reserved 
right." This right the States exercise without cooperation, and 
almost in a spirit of hostility. One State provides free schools 
for all its children, and another, with perhaps inferior schods, 
excludes all children that are not white* Children on one side of 
a boundary line, where there is no school, are not allowed to cross 
the line, and obtain an education where there is room enough and 
to spare. So, in each State, the important duty is mainly left to 
the Towns, and each Town is supremely selfish in its provisions, 
abd probably will continue so, until the schools are supported by 
a State tax, which bears equally upon all, and the schools do not 
depend for their support upon the niggardly feeling of this or that 
littie community. In Massachusetts there is an immense differ- 
ence between the several Towns in regard to the means of educa- 
tion, and yet it would be difficult to say why one child does not 
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need education as much as another, and why every cbUd has not 
a right to claim an education as good as the best tbat is furnished 
to any other child. District excludes District, Town excludes 
Town, from all its advantages. The last thing a Town would 
think of doing would be to aid a poor District ; and the last thing 
a State would dare to do would be to support a first-rate school in 
a poor and destitute Town, however ignorant or vicious its popular 
tion may be. 

Home Tooke, or some one else, says, that neighbor is a cor- 
ruption of nigh-borCj which means nighhom^ neighbors being kins- 
men oftener than strangers. Whether this etymology be true or 
not, it is clearly applicable to the great case that lies before the 
people of this State, and of the United States. The race that is 
in die cradle or in the primary school is the o&pring of that on 
the stage of action. And if the generation now ruling the State 
asks who is my neighbor, the voice of the coming generations 
thunders out, — We. The present mean arrangement for the 
education of the race that is to succeed the present, is entirely 
inadequate to its wants. K the world stood still, it would still be 
inadequate, but the motion is every year Accelerated ; the old 
stage coaches that did well enough a century ago, when men saw 
nothing better, must give place to raihroad oars ; every &cility 
must be given, every improvement adopted ; the old driver with 
his whip must be packed away with the Solomons and other whip- 
sters of the dark ages ; the rusty conservatives, whether called 
Trustees, School Committees, or Boards of Education, must be 
broken up and re-cast ; the Legislature must be taught that the 
best way to take care of this generation is to take care of the 
next. Sufficient unto this day is its own evil, but the evil of that 
day will be more than sufficient, if measures are not immediately 
taken to break up the present system of education, and substitute 
not only a better system and a more active management, but 
better teachers, and a better method of instruction. It ' is of no 
use to deny the fact, — ^for it is staring this community in the face, 
—that not one child in twenty gets a tolerable education in the 
free schools of Massachusetts. The mass seldom learn any lea- 
sons, and never thoroughly understand them; a few go through 
boobi, which go throu^ their memory, as a powerful catharti.c 
does through their bodies, diminishing their strength and leaving 
no nouiislmient behind. This position we are ready to msdntain 
with facts, and to prove in any large school in the State. We 
have made the subject a study for more than thirty years, and we 
have proved from the statistics of our Board of Education, that 
in every important respect our public schools are retrograding, 
and the means in use to meet the wants of the coimng generation 
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are altbgeOiefr nnwoj^hy of a prudent and wealthy comnranifj; 
The next generation, on its journey, is to be knocked down, 
wounded, and robbed of all that can make it truly good and 
great ; and the question is, whether we shall administer in time 
to its wants, or only ^^ look upon it, and pass by on th^ other 
side.'* 



GEOGRAPHY. 

When we were at school, this branch of study was not intvo- 
duced into the public schools of Boston* The Astronomical and 
Geographical Catechism of Caleb Bingham was committed to 
memory, but never explained. This was a thin pamphlet, and 
we learned it in a few weeks, but it was the text book for seTeral 
years, and we said it through, hundreds of times, without looking 
at a map or globe, and without seemg any illustration or txpfattiar 
tion. 

We then used the Abridgement of Morse's Geography as a 
reading book. No lessons were studied, and no maps examined. 
The book contained a map of the Hemispheres, and, we believe, 
one of the United States, but ihey were never used, and gener- 
ally torn out as incumbrances. One of our amusements was to 
play hunt places on these maps, one boy putting out a name for 
the other to find. This was foiHbidden by the teacher, but it was 
frequently attempted, and many is the blow we received for play- 
ing this game, although the only knowledge we ever got of geog* 
raphy at school was obtuned in this way. We did not understand 
tiie reading, and yet we read the book through many times during 
our school career. 

Soon after we left school, Cummings's Geography and Maps 
came into general use, but as the maps were examined slightly 
and no attempt was made to fix their outlines in the mind, the 
lessons were soon fi)rgotten. We never saw a ms^ drawn in any 
^ the public schools of Boston, till we introduced the exercise in 
1821. Occasionally a map had been drawn in some of the pii- 
vate schools, but it was done &« show, for exhibition, and never 
was a common exercise until we made it .so. We continoed the 
practice twenty yeurs, but it was many years before Map Drawinff 
iiras introduced into any other puUic school^ and we suspect that 
even now^ very littie is done at it. 

We have taught Teaehem' Instifaitet in New^Ea^andi^ iir whiih 
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not otie in a hundred ci the teachers had ever drawn a map, on 
slate, paper^ or blackboard. Few teachers know how to print 
and still fewer have any knowledge of the merest elements of 
drawing. In many district schools there are no conveniences for 
drawing, and we believe it is a rare thing for Committees to 
require any drawing of any kind. 

- Any person who will examine the Geographical classes in any 
of our schools, public or private, will fina that no permanent 
impression is made on the mind by the course of study pursued. 
The child learns the lesson and must recite it immediately, or it 
must bo learned over again. He can not learn a second lesson 
till the first is recited, and the moment a lesson is recited it is 
done with, and no longer a subject of concern. We have found 
teachers who could not name one island in the whole world, and 
probably not one in a hundred of the teachers of Massachusetts 
knows die location of one in twenty of the towns of the State. 
And yet this system is allowed to go on. Smith's, Mitchell's, 
Olney's and similar Text Books are used, and the Committee and 
the Board of Education, although they must feel in their own 

fersons the uselessness of such study, continue to authorize it. 
t may be pleasant to draw water with a basket in this way, but 
it is very unprofitable. 

Of late. Outline Maps have been used in some schools, and 
these, if properly used^ are very important aids to the teacher. 
But we have seen a scholar sing through the key that accompanies 
such maps, without knowing any more of the real situation of the 
things named, than if he had been singing psalms. We have 
seen others go from one end of an outiine map to the other, nam- 
ing every division of land or water in order, and yet, a question 
out of courscy was unanswerable. One smart girl of fourteen 
named all the rivers of the United States, from the St. John's to 
the Rio Grande, but when we asked where the Santee was, she 
began at the St. John's and went over the list till she came to the 
Santee, but even then she could only tell what it came next to, 
without knowing in what State it had its source or outlet. 

We have made a Series of Outline Maps and a Key, which, we 
))eliev6, can not be perverted in any such way, and we believe 
they are cheaper as well as better for Common Schools than any 
others. We have made, also, an Outline Map of Massachusetts 
larger than any other that has ever been maoe. Of coi:|rBe, the 
Bo^d of Education do not recommend our works .because we do 
not.oommend theirs, but we believe that the common sense of the 
achool comnuttees and parents will yet lead them to see that there 
are many truths, and most important ones too, which the Ohldf 
priests apd Ptvanpa^ do not jet beU^?e. 
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We long to see the day when reason shall direct m matters of 
education ; when teachers and parents will learn that it is cruel, 
if not criminal, to compel children to learn lessons that they know 
are not understood, and can not be remembered ; when master 
workmen will be preferred to bunglers and inexperienced journey- 
men and apprentices ; when every improvement will be sought in 
education as eagerly as in mechanics and the arts ; when the first 
years of life will be duly improved, and not, as now, almost 
entirely wasted. It is vam to attempt to conceal the fact, that all 
the knowledge and skill acquired by our children in the Common 
Schools amounts to nothing or next to nothing. It would be some 
consolation if they learned but littie and learned that little well, 
so that it might form the basis of further progress after the child 
leaves school, and beget a taste for solid learning, useful reading, 
practical science, and active virtue ; but who does not know that 
the elements are neglected, sadly neglected. Our teachers, to 
say nothing of our children, are not good readers, are not good 
spellers, are not good geographers, are unacquainted with draw- 
ing and printmg, are slow and unsafe in the first four rules of 
arithmetic, and have no substantial elements of character. He 
who does not know this is blind ; and he who does know it, and 
does nothing to promote a reform, is unfaithful, if not unpardona- 
bly criminal. 



ROMANISM. 

The following letter speaks for itself. As we have no motive 
but truth, and the public good, we fear no examination of our 
opinions, and, therefore, publish the letter entire. 

Mr. Editor, — 

While I confess that I believe you are essentially right in all 
the charges which you have made against our School System and 
its managers, I must be allowed to express my fears that you 
haye overstepped the bounds of prudence in one point, and are 
likely to defeat the very object, which you profess, no doubt sin- 
cerely, to have at heart. I allude to the remarks which you 
have repeatedly made on the subject of Roman Catholicism in 
connection with the Free Schools. If I understand you, you 
flunk the Romanists are hostile to free schools, and will suppress 
them as soon as they have the power. But they now allow their 
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t^Vddren to nuz with ours, and who can doabt that fhid intercourse, 
and the knowledge acquired, are dmng much to open the eyes of 
the rising race of Catholics, and to make them uneasy under the 
faeayy ^oke that has pressed tiieir parents to the earth. Why 
then stir the matter ? Why not let the good work go on quietly 
until the end is secured, without any avowed hostiUty or open 
convulsion? I suppose you will be unwilling to publish this 
letter, but I hope you will notice it in some future number of th& 
Journal. Yours, in almost every thing, 

D. W. 

In answer to our esteemed correspondent, we remark, that we 
have never had any reputation for worldly wisdom or what is 
generally termed expediency. It may be true, that, by saying 
nothing we may quietly drcumvent the acknowledged enemies of 
free instruction, but we prefer to work openly. Our correspon- 
dent underrates the sagacity of the Jesuits who manage the 
Catholics in this country, if he supposes that they are not aware 
of the danger which impends over their church, in consequence 
of the free intercourse of Young Rome with Young America. 
Patience is one of the most powerful weapons of ih^ church, and 
a temporary loss does not divert it from its great design of estab- 
lishing itself in the United States, and suppressing the very free- 
dom to which it owes its opportunity to do miscMef. The time 
has not yet arrived when any movement can safely be made to 
subvert our institutions, but he must be green as grass who does 
not suspect that the plan is formed, and the time detemuned 
upon. The state of native parties m this country is daily ^ving 
more power to the foreign party. That keen observer, the Magyar, 
has publicly declared that '' tide foreigners already hold the bal- 
ance of power," and how soon will they exercise it ? The leading 
politicians know all this, and they are calculating chances, and 
contriving ways and means to secure the votes, rather than to 
prevent the increase of such unprepared citizens, and to check 
their interference in our domestic affairs. The mass of the peo- 

!)le do not understand the gaipe, and are the dupes of their own 
eaders, aif well as of the Jesuits. We would not oppress a 
Catholic because we think the influence of his church is now, and 
always has been, opposed to progress and fatal to Uberty, but we 
would do all in our power to enlighten him, to awaken our own 
countrymen, and bring the issue fairly and openly before the 
world. It is better for us to take a stand now, even if every 
Catholic child is withdrawn from our schools, than to let the evil go 
on, until we are on our backs and can not stand. Boston rules the 
State of Massachusetts, and hae doBe.flp.jfor^|g()pd, we trust, hith- 
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erto ; but, Bearly half iti populatkm are fcNreigniits at this moment; 
and what is to hiader them, under the direction of their priests, 
from ruling the State ? How long will it be before thej will 
begm to ask pledges of candidates, and make teorms with parties f 
How k>ng before tbej will claim a share i^ the offices ? How 
long before they will demand a separation of the cUldren in the 
free schools, so that their own may be kept from cantagionf 
How long before Protestanism will be asking for that toleration 
which has built up the Bomish Church in the United States ; but 
which the Bomish Church neyer granted in any country under its 
control ? We have studied the subject for many years, and are 
fully conrinoed that our only safety lies in settling the questions 
of naturalization and free education immediately, and making 
such a ^^ finality " of them, that the institutions of the pilgrims 
shall always be in the hands of their descendants. 



FOBGIYEKESS. 



VT J. O. XmN€B. 



Man haih two attendant angehit 

Eyer waiting at his side, 
With him wheresoever he wanders, 

Where8oe*er his feet abide, — 
One to warn him when he darkleth, 

And rebuke him if he Btray, 
One to leave him to his natnre, 

And 80 let him go his way. 

Two recording i^irits, reading 

All his lifers minutest part, 
Looking in his soul, and listening 

To the beatings of his heart ; 
Each, with pen of fire electric, 

W-rites the good or evil wrought,— 
Writes with truth that adds no^ errs sot. 

Purpose, action, word and thought. 

One, the Teacher and Reproyer, 

Marks each HeaVen-deservinji; deed, 
Graves it with the lij^htning's vigor, 

Seals it with the l^htning's soeed ; 
For the good that man achievetn, 

Godd beyond an angel's doubt, 
BuchTemains fbr tye and ever, 

Aniimn inf .ks MBMadrsui 
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One (fie^ere md sileiit Widcker I) 

Noteth every crime and guilet 
Writes it with a holy duty, 

Seals H not, but waits awhile ; 
If the' evil-doer ory not 

^ God foi^ve me I " ere be sleepa. 
Then the sad, stem spirit seals it, 

And the gentler spirit weeps. 

liO the sinner if Repentance 

Cometh soon, with healing wtngs, 
Then the dark account is cancelled, 

And each joyfbl angel sings ; 
Whilst the erring one perceiveth, 

Now his troublous hour is o*er, 
Music, fragrance, wafted to him 

From a yet untrodden shore. 

Idild and mighty is Forgiveness, 

Meeklv worn, if meekly won ; 
Let our hearts go forth to seek it, 

Ere the setting of the -sun. 
Angels wait, and long to hear us 

Ask it ere the time be flown : 
Let us give it, and receive it. 

Ere Uie nudnight comethdown. 



[The writer of the followmg article is (m the right track, and 
we hope he will follow up his remarks and apply them to the evils 
which his extensive observation and experience fit him to expose 
and to remedy.-*- £o.] 

CAUSES OF INSANITY. 

[Written for the Common SdioolJomnal] 

Dr. Jarvis remarks, that among the predisposing causes to 
insanity at the present day, ^^ the causes connected with mental 
labor, in its manifold applications, have increased and are increas- 
ing rapidly. The improvements in the education of children and 
youth, have increased their mental labors, and imposed more bap- 
dens upon their brains, in the present, than in the preceding ages. 
There are more and more of those, whose love of knowledge, 
whose sense of duty, whose desire of gratifying friends, and 
whose ambition impel them to make their utmost exertions to 
become good sobolaRL Iboa they task ttmr Huods nnduly^ wd 
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sometimes exhaust their cerebral energies, and leave their brains 
a prey to other causes, which may derange them afterwards." 
^^ Sciences, both new and old, wUch were formerly confined to 
the learned, but are now simplified and popularised and offered to 
the young as a part of their education, multiply the subjects of 
study, and increase the mental labor of almost all in the schools." 
All trades have their time for relaxation ; the painter will wash 
his pencils ; the smith will repair his hammer, anvil and forge ; 
the husbandman will mend his plough and grind his hatchet, if it 
be dull ; the huntsman will take care of his horses and dogs ; the 
musician will string and unstring his instruments, which he daily 
uses; but scholars alone neglect that instrument, their bndn, 
which they daily use, and by which they range over a world of 
thought, so intently, as to consume its own energies. Teachers 
are not aware of the fatal and melancholy consequences resulting 
from the course of study pursued at the present day in our 
schools. Every violation of a natural law will bring its penalty. 
This is taught and believed, but violated in the same breath. I 
am reminded of this &ct in observing the appearance and habits 
of the young ladies attending one of our Normal Schools. The 
nervous anxiety depicted on their countenances, the debilitated 
state of their health, and the growing indisposition to attend to 
any manual or physical exercises, betoken an overtasked mind. 
It is a law of nature that health, ease, and order shall spring 
from labor or from due use of the organs, according to their 
appropriate functions. In all creation the due and regular per- 
formance of the alloted duties is rewarded by pleasing sensations, 
strength and beauty ; the undue and irregular, by pain, feeble- 
ness and deformity. This law holds good of the physical as well 
as of the moral nature. Study must be well directed, in harmony 
with the needs and powers of the individual ; general as regards 
the use of the organs and not partial. Excessive labor in one ex- 
clusive direction produces corporeal deformity and mental obliquity. 
The evils of excessive study generally manifest themselves in 
morbid conditions of the organ of thought, which, reactmg on 
the mind itself, disorder its manifestations. It is ofted observed, 
how narrow the space between genius and madness ; how fre- 
quently the mind breaks down under the stndn to which it is 
subjected. How often have we observed the brightest intellects 
which have illumined the world by their morning or mid day 
glory, to set in clouds and darkness, and whose long, interminable 
night has been one of idiocy, insanity, or suicide. Another 
result of this mental toil is seen in the wearing out of the yaseu- 
lar system. Every efibrt of thought is accompanied by an expen- 
ditere^f •Bviag^Bieteriirii --• v^ - -- • ■' .. '— -^^^ 
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It is in accordance with a law of Diyine Providence, that the 
laborer shall so labor, as to gather strength and not weakness 
from his toil. It is only in accordance wi& this law that the 
progressiye development of mankind can be secured. How 
fatal and destructive that system which perverts this law ! He, 
who thus knowingly directs other minds to that course of study 
which may produce such fatal results, takes upon himself an 
awful responsibility. To shorten life or human usefulness is the 
more criminal, because no atonement can benefit the victim. 

With your permission, I will say a few words more on thb 
subject in a future number. 

ASA FITZ. 

We%t Newton^ Oct. 27, 1852. 



LECTURES AT INSTITUTES. 

Mr. Editor, — 

There can be no doubt of the importance of Teachers' Insti* 
tutes as a means of preparing Teachers for the important work (^ 
instruction, but it does seem to me that the chief object of these 
Institutes is lost sight of, and it will not be long before the public 
will begin to inquire what right the Board of Education have to 
employ a traveUing lyceum, as they begin to inquire what right 
the Board have to turn Norman Schools into High Schools. In the 
Boston Traveller of today, is a puff of an Institute lately held at 
North Brookfield, of which the chief attraction and the main 
feature were the lectures of Professors Agassiz and Guyot, Now, 
no man estimates the talents and learning of these gentlemen 
more highly than I do, but I can not help expressing my fears 
that such lectures as were delivered on the occasion referred to, 
were out of place ; for, the lectures given at Institutes should not 
be calculated to please the ditizens, nor even to inBtrud them and 
the teachers that are convened. The lessons and lectures to the 
Institute proper, should relate to methods of instruction^ and 
tiiose addressed to the citizens who attend the evening service, 
should be calculated to arouse them to greater activity in regard 
to the free schools. Lectures on Natural History and Specular 
tive Creology and Geography are very interesting, but I doubt 
whether they will enable tiie poor district teacher to manage his 
Winter School any better, and to teach reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, and the class books of geognqphy vt^it'-m our sohoo^ 
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with one whit more skfl) Hnta before. A Urge ram ha* 
expendftd] ftnd U to be expended, id this sert of entortwi 
under the uupioea of our Board of Education, ai}d on this, 
than on the knowledge of the art of teaobing, wbid) it wi 
object of InB^tutee to furnish, the Secretary relies for the 
laritj of the Inatitutee. I hope the learned And ez< 
foreigners viil not nuEunderetand these remarks. Thsy ha 
admirer more ardent than the writer, but the; ore out of 
when lecturing to teachers who need tuslruction in the 
teaching such things as are required in the ComnuHi Sd 
and, if the Board of Education can not see this, it is high 
for the teachers to say what the; want, and what the true 
of Institutes requires. 

In connection with this subject, allow me, Mr. Editor, to 
to another mistake in the management of our Institutes. 
several years, the only instruction given on the subject of 
lish Grammar baa been ^ven in what is called "Analysis." Ii 
of teaching the young teachers how to make their childrei 
to write and speak English wiA ease and correctness, they 
been taught to call nominatives subjects, and verba predi 
The old grammatical terms have not been laid aside, but oli 
new have been used together, and if, in razty years, the oli 
tem did nothing towards making the rising generation unde 
English, how long will it take both systems to do it ? The s 
of Boston afford an answer to the question. They fonnerij 
Murray's Grammar ; then Parker tt Fox's Murray ; then 
Brown's Murray, which introduced the grammatical miUee 
the new system of Analysis, which was got up by a Boston te: 
The mUlennium lasted five yean instead of a thousand, alt 
the Board of Education lent all their strength to proli 
The Annual Beport of the Boston School Committee fo 
yeu-, declared it a future, and recommended that the old 
ioned grammar be introduced by the side of the Analysis. 
this movement failed, and now we are told, that the Ana 
Grammar has been tiirown out of the schools as worthies 
Bullion's Grammar, which is one ol Murray's bastards, has 
ordered in its stead. This is no doubt called progreu, an<i 
curious to see how the Board of Education will act in the 
ees. There can be no doubt that the Bootoo Committee die 
to tlirow Analysis to the dogs, but I think, Mr. Editor, the 
have fully shown that Bullion's, uid all others who follow K 
in bis mongrel-Latmo-English system, are worse than oc 
If the teacbere would only spend half the time now to be < 
on Bullion's, in teaching Uie cbUdren to write and speak Ei 
wUbout a««r^wiiig Hum « gnouwr b«^, tbey will in»l 



times Qic progress they have ever made. I do not expect to see 
ihem use the True En^ish Grammar that you have pablished, 
because it was prepared by a Boston Boy, and yet I believe that 
the Qrammar of Dr* Wallis, as you have prepared it for the 
Common Schools, is to the system of Murray, Greene & Co. what 
the Bible is to Tooke's Pantheon; what truth is to falsehood ; 
what simplicity is to the most complicated error. 

A Teacher. 

[We thank our friend for his good bpmion of our labors in the 
department of English Grammar. We have no doubt that the 
system we advocate will be adopted and published, as a new dis- 
covery, by some remote stranger, and then adopted in the schools 
of Boston. — ^Ed,] 



SCRAP. 

Yet still that actiTC spark, the mind, 
Emplovmeat constantly will find, 
Ana when on trifles most 'tis bent, 
Is always found most diligent; 
For weighty works men show most sloth in, 
But labor hard at doinff nothing,— 
A trade that needs no deep concern, 
Or lonj; apprenticeship to learn ; 
To which mankind at once apply 
As naturally as to cry, 
Till, at the last, their latest ffroaA 
Proclaims their idleness is done. 
Good sense, like fruit, is raised by tdl, 
But lollies sprout in every soil. 
And where no tillage finds a place, 
They grow like tares the more apace, 
Nor culture, pains, nor planting need, 
As moss and mushrooms have no seed. 

DrumbtdCt Progress ofDtdness. 



If all men would contribute their deep ezperienccB in educa- 
tion, to some ?ddely circulated Journal, the true system of teach- 
ing might easily be seen and adopted, and the deadly errors 
which at present exist, would no more blight our progress. 

<« l£an sleeps ia ihe earth, the sun in the sea." This is &lst ; 
instead of sleeping, they do but look upon other worlds. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

We give a few specimens more of letters that have latelj been 
received. The first is printed verbatim and pmetuaUm. 

« School Comnuttee of Templeton— Oct 26 

" voted that we desire no longer to receive the Common School 
"Journal, edited by Mr. William B. Fowle, and that the Secre- 
" tary transmit to him a copy of ** this vote " 

" Attest Edwin 6. Adams 

Secretary *' 

[Templeton is a Bmall town somewhere in Cimmeria, near Cam- 
bridge and Winchester. It is not our fault if it can not bear the 
light. — Ed.] 

Mzddlehorouffhj Maaa.y Oct. 13, 1852. 
Dear Sir, 

As I read the last number of your Journal, I was grieved to 
find that you intend to close it with the present year. For the 
last four years, I have paid my dollar for the Journal, each year, 
and have read it, and now I do not wish to part with it. ^ In this 
large town of thirty-six districts, I have often conversed with 
teachers respecting the Journal, and the answer was, ^Hhey 
would like to take it, but can not afford it." I am poor, but I 
wUl tell you how I afford it. Some morning, during the year, 
when I have a holiday, I take my saw and go to some neighbor's 
woodpile and saw a cord of wood. This brings me a dollar, 
which I enclose to you. I read the Journal and feel better pre- 
pared for my duty, both physically and mentally, and with a clear 
conscience go forward. 

Tours, respectfully, 

F. M. H. 

[If the teachers generally had imitated this young and enter- 
prising one, the Journal would long ago have buUt up the schools, 
Bad made the teachers freemen.] 

The following is from a distinguished gentleman of Norfolk 
County. It was directed to our publisher and not to us, and we 
are not at liberty to give the name. No man knows better of 
what he a$no8« , 
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Dear Sib, 

I have sinned in that I have kept for mj own use money 
belonging to you. As partial amends, I enclose two dollars for 
ibis year and the next. I hare felt obliged to reduce the number 
of my periodicals, and had almost struck the Common School 
Journal from the Ust, but I like its pluck, I like its showing up 
ikefogieism of the Board of Education. 

Tours, very truly, 

Ex-Chairman of the School Committee. 

We wish the consciences of all our subscribers were as tender 
as that of this writer. We have just sold all the unpaid New 
England and New York bills of the Journal, for less than fifty 
cents on the dollar, and for this grievous wrong ^ere is no redress. 
Were our subscribers punctual, the Journal would support itself, 
but as it is, we can not afford to continue it. We can not bear, 
however, to have it discontinued, just as it is be^nning to open 
the eyes of our citizens to the true condition of their schools, and 
we shall be happy to hand over the concern to any man, or body 
of men, who have ^^ pluck " enough to complete tibe woric. Any 
application on this subject, if made immediately, will be promptly 
answered. Subscribers, out of New-England, will please to send 
their subscription money to us, but, those in New England, will 
send to ArgaJio Pease, General Cdlector, No. 63 Court St., Boston. 



EDUCATION. 



BT J. BOWBUfG. 



A child is bom — Now take the germ and make it 

A bad of moral beauty. Let the dews 
Of knowledge, and the fight of virtne wake it 

In richest fragrance and in purest hues. 
When passion's sust and sorrow's tempest shake it, 

The shelter of affection ne'er refuse, 
For soon the gathering hand of death will break it, 

From its weak stem of life, and it shall lose 
All power to charm ; but, if the lovely flower 

Hath swelled one pleasure, or subdued one pain, 
O who shall say that it hath lived in vain. 

However fugitive its breathing hour ? 
For virtue leaves its sweets wherever tasted, 

And toallerad truth is aever^ never-waslmL 
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NOUCK 

The Bills for the Joarnel, up to the dose ef the ]»reteiit Yolmiie, in the 
N€» England Slates and New. Fori;, have been lold to A. PeasOy of thii 
Gity, who will present them for payment All who may owe, in the States 
above named, are requested not to make any remittaneei to us, on tboae bilk. 
It IS hoped that the bills doe in the other States will be cancelled inthoot 
delay. 

SCHOOL MELODIEa 

We presume it is too late in the day for an argument on the utility of in- 
troducing Music into our common and private schools, but, at any rate, it is 
our duty to say, that our Publisher has just printed a new litln book for 
schools, entitled ** School MkloDies ; containing a Choice Collection of 
Popular Airs, with Original and Appropriate Words, composed expressly for 
the use of Schools, by J. W. Green k. As the Committees, may not know 
the author, we are happy to say that he is a practical teacher, and a very 
•occessful one, in other branchea as well as in Music 



THE LAW m BEGARD TO PEBIODICAL& 

Snbseribers who do not give express notice to the oootraffy, are eonsid* 
ered as continuing. If the paper continues to be sent, one of two thud^ ia 
certain,— either the notice has not reached the PubUsher, or the aobacnber 
owes some arrearages, and by law is responable for all papers sent, until 
the whole arrearage is paid. It is very common for subscribers erroneously 
to suppose they have given notice to the Publisher, because they have spoken 
to the P6stmaster, or refused to take the paper out of the office. Because a 
subscription is payable in aflvanctj he who pays for one year has no right to 
expect that the paper will not be sent a second year, b^ause he does not 
send his dollar. We do our duty, whether he does his or not 

NOTICE. 

We have entire sets of the Journal, bound, in 18 vols.; price, $16. 
We have no single numbers of the first ten volumes, and but few numbers 
of any subsec^uent volume. — Price of single numbers, 5 cts. Our translation 
of Dr. Wallitf's Grammar, the first and best English Grammar ever pub- 
lished, will be sent by mail, free of postage, for 25 cts. 

T PHI 11 n i l, f !l ■■■■I I MI I ■ I II I IIF I IffTf— ft— — — ■< 

0^ All Advertisements, Communications for the Journal, Exchanges, 
and Books to be review#I, most be sent to the Editor^ ** Wm. B. Fowlei 
West Newton, Mass." 

fj^ Published semi-monthly, at $1.00 a year, in advance, by MouBis 
Cotton, No. 8 Cornhill, Boston, to whom all remittances of money should 
be made, firee of expense^ 
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NEW SEKIES. 



WM. B. rOWI^, EDITOR. 



VOL. XIV. BOSTON, NOVEMBER 15, 1852. NO. 22. 



STATISTICS OF CRIME IN BOSTON. 

The following statements, which are taken from the Annual 
Report of the late City Marshal of Boston, show, most painftdly, 
that we do not misrepresent the facts, when we declare that our 
school system is not sufficient for the times, and that our Board of 
Education, School Committees and Legislature are sleeping over 
a volcano. There is not, probably, so moral a city in the world 
as Boston, and no one expends so much money for the free edu- 
cation of all the citizens. Now, if the Marshal gives a true pic- 
ture of Boston, and we have no doubt that it falls far below the 
truth, for, what he does not know, must far exceed what he does, 
we may well ask, as he does, why u this ? It must be allowed, 
that the character of the population has greatly changed, but we 
are told that the Common Schools have improved, the Sunday 
Schools have increased, and other means and aids to public morals 
are active. This may be granted, and still the great question 
arises. What shall be donsf 

We answer, that we must adapt the schools to the wants of the 
community. We must spend our money in preventing crime 
rather than in punishing it. Instead of increasing the number of 
pupils in a school, we must diminish it until every pupil feels the 
influence of the teacher, who must be a man loving his kind and 
fearing his God. A system of instruction must be adopted that 
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will reach the intellect, and the moral sense, too, of every pupil, 
and not leave the mass, as now, unmoved. Children who do not 
attend school, must be compelled to attend schools expressly pro- 
vided for them. They must be secluded, for a time, at least, if 
necessary. The wretched foreigners, who supply so large a por- 
tion of the criminals, must be controlled, must be instructed, must 
be converted, if possible, so that they may learn what it is to have 
a home^ A New England home. Of tins blessed aid to reli^on, 
good manners and good morals, they have no idea ; their perverted 
religion will never give them this idea, and will do all in its power to 
prevent their acquiring it. The educational concerns of the city 
and of the State are the one great concern, and men who under- 
stand the subject must be employed to control and conduct it. The 
money now expended does not produce one-tenth of the effect it 
should produce, but ten times the amount may be expended without 
increasing the real expenditures of the city. If all the places where 
liquor is sold were closed, as th^ should be ; if all vagrant chil- 
dren were immediately provided for, as they should be ; if all igno- 
rant and vagrant adults were instructed and restrained, the saving 
to the public by the diminution of thefts and other crimes, of vice, 
and of pauperism, would more than balance any expense ; indeed, 
it would only be a change of appropriation. But the saving to 
the public would be a trifle compared with the saving to the indi- 
viduals. The virtuous and unfortunate poor are few in number, 
and should be separately cared for, but the vicious should be sub- 
jected to a discipline that would insure reform, or, at least, prevent 
all evil influence arising from bad example. These notions may 
seem Quixotic or Utopian to the conservative portion of our citizens, 
but the old ways have been tried, and things are annually growing 
worse. Some change must be made, sooner or later, and when 
this is inevitable, the sooner it is made the better. 

Extracts from the Report. — '^ The whole number of com- 
plaints and arrests, is 5,449. Of which 625 were for larceny, 91 
for housebreaking, 141 gambling on Sunday, 141 disorderly houses, 
125 lewdness, 244 assaults, 718 for violation of the license law, 
115 vagrants, 685 violation of city ordinances, 311 common drunk- 
ards, 1565 intoxicated persons, insanity 54, murders 3, arson 1, 
vending lottery tickets 11. Of the whole number of persons 
arrested, 1110 were minors. 

The whole number of places where intoxicating liquors are sold 
is 1500, viz : — 

By Americans, r - - - 490 

" Germans, English and Swedes, - 110 
" Irish, ...... 900—1600 
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In Cellars, 310 

Above ground, 1190—1500 

Males, 1375 

Females, 125—1500 

Oyster and Ice Cream Saloons that furnish strong drink 65 ; 
Bowling Alleys 90 ; building for the same 14. 
Open on the Sabbath, 979. 

All except four of our " first class hotels " have open bars for 
the sale of intoxicating drinks. 

Add to this, Houses of 111 Fame 227, Gambling Houses 26, and 
you have 1,753 places where intoxicating drinks are sold. 

According to the best information which we can obtain, we have 
not less than an average of one thousand thieves at large all the 
time, not less than one hundred receivers and purchasers of stolen 
good!s, and not less than tUrty-five persons who deal in lottery 
tickets. In all of these classes of crime I am satisfied that there 
is an increase^ and it seems but reasonable to me that you should 

ask, " WHY IS THIS ? '' 

Juvenile begging. — I know of no one thing that is so much 
needed, as a proper home for vagrant female children. Many of 
them have been so long neglected that they are familiar with crime 
in its worst forms ; but it is difficult to procure evidence, and 
when procured, the only place they can be sent to is the House 
of Correction, or House of Industry, for short terms, and then 
they are suffered to go at large, without a proper home, or friends 
to care for them. 

Some persons think that increasing the Police would remedy 
this end; a whole army of Police could not; and to me this 
appears like beginning at the wrong end. They can do nothing 
more than arrest and carry them before the courts. 

A child commits a crime, is arrested, committed to jail with 
other and older criminals, tried, convicted, disgraced, and sen- 
tenced to some prison for a short term, at the expiration of which 
he is again let loose upon the community, without proper friends 
to care for him, and he commits the same or a worse offence. 
Does vjot this make iJiem worse ? 

In my opinion, what is needed is, a law by which the Police 
may, when they find a child who, for any cause, is about the 
streets spending his time in idleness, or whose parents do not or 
can not provide for it, take him or her before the Mayor, or some 
other suitable person, who should immediately provide for its wel- 
fare for the time being, — giving notice to its parents, guardians, or 
friends, to appear and show cause ; and if, upon a hearing of tho 
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case, he shall be satisfied that the child has not been properly pro- 
vided for, he shall have power to sentence the child to some insti- 
tution where it shall be kept until fitted, by age and education, to 
be bound out to some mechanic, tradesman, or family. 



EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

The following extract from a speech of Mr. Cobden, at the 
Annual Soiree of a Mechanics' Institute, shows that the great 
reformer has some right ideas upon the subject. 

Mr. Cobden said, " They had every body speaking in favor of 
education, and of the difficulties in the way of extending it. They 
found some were in favor of voluntary education exclusively, and 
others in favor of a combination of voluntary e£fort and of a com- 
pulsory rating. They must go on, however, either by means of 
voluntary or of some other effort ; they must go on improving, and 
much faster, too, tha^ they had done, or they would be left behind 
by one great nation, at all events. As far as practical education 
was concerned, England was in the rear of America, and both 
the American ambassador and Mr. Walker had counselled them 
to see better to the general education of the people. This ought 
to make them in England look about them, and urge on what was 
yet to be done in, education. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped, that a national system of education 
will soon be adopted. It is a sign that the subject is one not over- 
looked, but taken into consideration by the Ministry, when the 
Chancellor speaks so openly regarding it. Many are the prejudices, 
religious and otherwise, to be overcome ; but for the advancement 
of the nation we trust these difficulties will not be insurmountable. 
There are three distinct principles propounded by different par- 
ties, to the public, at present, — First, to establish merely secular 
schools at the public cost. Second^ to have religion in general 
taught by Bible extracts. Thirds that the government should, in 
every district, keep up separate schools for separate denominations, 
not interfering with either the method or manner of education, 
and only helping where help is needed. 

The last would undoubtedly be best if it could meet every case. 
But it does not provide for the youthful poor and vagrant ; it does 
not render education open to all, nor so compulsory, as we should 
wiah to see ity and it does not deal with places where there is no 
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school'or apparent wish for one. If the government take up the 
question of education, it must be to bring it within the reach of 
the lowest classes of the people, for the others can pay, and, of 
course, choose the system of education which is most in accordance 
with their own views. Now, to meet the wants of the whole pop- 
lation, and give satisfaction to all parties, we consider the first 
method better than the second, since society is divided into 
numerous sects, and social equity demands that the members of 
all churches be eligible as teachers. If a system of schools were 
established for all, in which should be taught those branches of 
education on which ihere is no diversity of opinion, such as letters, 
numbers, measures, grammar, languages, natural science, the 
nature of the human firame, so far as to show the beautiful har- 
mony in which the external world stands to ihe internal faculties 
of man, and that physiological knowledge which would lessen 
the bills of mortality by elevating the general habits of the people, 
why should this secular education be denounced as godless ? True, 
there is nothing directly religious in it, neither is there any thing 
directly or indirectly irreligious. It is but the division of labor. 
Let certain hours be devoted to this process, by teachers compe- 
tent to the task, of unexceptionable moral character, and who shall 
be adequately remunerated for their laborious and important work. 
Let other hours be devoted to the inculcation of religion by the 
order of men set apart for that purpose. Men are not agreed on 
the facts and truths of religion, though they are with regard to 
those of natural science ; hence the propriety and necessity of 
separating the secular and the religious in primary schools, if such 
schools are intended for the whole people. But it is not fair to 
argue that secular education is godless and irreligious, and that it 
will brmg up a race of skeptics and infidels. Secular educators 
do not say, and never have said, that secular education was com- 
plete education ; nor do they wish that secular and religious edu- 
cation should necessarily be dissociated, but they say that, both in 
the nature of the case and the circumstances of the country, the 
government cannot do more than provide good schools for the 
inculcation of secular knowledge, leaving the religious education 
to the parents and to the different bodies of the clergy. And we 
imagine that this scheme, instead of being opposed by the latter, 
should' rather be favorably received by them. If they feel each 
of themjpersuaded, as no doubt they do, of the correctness of their 
own views on religious matters, they will be convinced that a well 
informed understanding will more readily receive and more care- 
fully retain their doctrinal teaching. The ignorant are open to 
seduction ; will the clergy prefer that the people should continue 
in ignorance rather than admit of secular education ? Are they 
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80 far behind the age as to wish all or none ? Do they forget the 
adage, that half a loaf is better than no bread ? It is indeed a 
wonderful and anomalous spectacle to behold men urging zeal for 
religion as a plea for resisting the only feasible method of advanc- 
ing the knowledge of the people, and preparing their minds for the 
worthy reception of the truths of religion." 

The great defect of the speech is, that Mr. Gobden seems to 
allow that a secular education can not furnish all the religious in- 
struction that is necessary to the young, without interfering with 
the doctrinal tenets of the several sects. Something like this feel- 
ing prevails in this country, and the committees have been so fear- 
ful of invading the domain of Sectarianism, that no instruction in 
christian morals and good manners has been given in one of a 
hundred schools. This is no doubt one reason for the increase of 
vice and crime alluded to in another article of this number. We 
have had too much of this secular instruction, and have ovierlooked 
the fact that there is little or no disagreement about the morals of 
Christianity. Not a commandment of the decalogue, or a precept 
of Jesus, has any thing to do with sectarianism. We hope that 
in the examination of teachers, the ensuing winter, the Commit- 
tees will see to it, that the teachers, are not negative nothingarians, 
without any fixed principles of action, and indifferent to the moral 
condition of their pupils. The character of a pupil is infinitively 
more important than all the secular and scientific knowledge he 
can acquire in the schools, and to character the chief attention of 
the teacher should be. turned. Let the Committees see that the 
teachers they employ have some character of their own, for, if 
they have not, it will be difficult for them to mould the character 
of others. 



SPELLING. 

We hope when the Winter schools commence, the Committees 
will see that this important branch is properly attended to. The 
fact cannot be concealed, that not one teacher in fifty is a good 
speller, and, of course, much can not be expected from the teach- 
ings of one so deficient. As far as our observation goes, the 
deficiency has arisen from the unfitness of Spelling Books, — the 
omission to connect Writing with the regular lessons of the Spell- 
ing Book, and the neglecting to give regular lessons to the highest 
as well as the lowest classes. Most Committee men think one 
Spelling Book as good as another ; most Teachers do not like the 
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trouble of inspecting the writing, and most children dislike the 
spelling lesson as it is usually taught. 

Now that book is the best, no matter what is the subject or the 
science, which has the most order, the best classification, the 

freatest simplicity. In all these points the Common School 
poller, that we once prepared, is certainly preeminent. We 
have no interest in the book, in any way, and, therefore, we may 
speak freely of it. Perhaps the best proof of its superiority, is 
the fact that intelligent foreigners find it the best book for learn- 
ing the structure and pronunciation of our language. No other 
book shows at a glance all the rules of orthography, and all the 
rules of pronunciation. So perfect is the book in this respect, 
that some of the best teachers liave made a readmg book of it, 
requiring the children to pronounce all such tables as contain 
words that are not well pronounced in the community. 

In other Spelling Books, words are very promiscuously thrown. 
It is true that the sounds of the vowels are sometimes marked 
with letters, figures, or other marks, but children seldom, perhaps 
never, use or understand such figure marks, and if they do, it is 
ten times as hard to learn ten similar words scattered in ten 
tables, as to learn them side by side in one and the same table. 

Every word of every spelUng lesson should be written on a 
slate before it is spelled orally, and if written a dozen times, so 
much the better. Various lessons adapted to the words of the 
lesson may be written also, when the children would otherwise be 
idle. Our "Companion to Spelling Books" contains about five 
hundred such lessons, and is the only thing of the kind that we 
know of. If this little work is not used, the teacher should dictate 
sentences containing the words, or, at least the difiScult words of 
every lesson. The older scholars will do this for the youngest, 
and a valuable exercise it is to them.* 

We particularly caution Committees not to let the children spell 
from Dictionaries and Definition Spelling Books ; for the attention 
is then directed from the Orthography to the Definition. The 
proper place and time to learn definitions is in the reading lessons, 
where the words to be defined are correctly used, and tiie best 
Dictionary, on the whole, is the Comprehensive Dictionary of 
Worcester. There is no question about the superiority of this 
Dictionary in Orthography and Pronunciation, and we venture the 
opinion that its definitions are better expressed and more compact 
than those even of Webster, which is no authority in Orthography 
and Pronunciation. We have made these things a study, and 
have no pecuniary interest in — we had almost said — any thing. 

* We will send a copy, free of expense, to any person who sends us six three cent 
iranks. 
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MY LAST CIGAR. Hearts vs. Habits. 

[Written for this Journal.] 

How strong is prejudice ! and how hard it is for us to think 
kindly of one whose looks are unfavorable. As we pass through 
the streets of the crowded city, we often see young females evi- 
dently going to their daily tasks ; but, as they are often ill dressed, 
and seem to have a no-how look about them, we pass them as we 
do the posts, and never allow our thoughts to become interested 
in them. Of course we should not think of inquiring into the cir- 
cumstances of strangers, but if we should do so, what a variety of 
interesting circumstances would be revealed. Every one is con- 
nected with some other, probably with some needy or sufiFering 
family. Every one is, probably, wearing away life in a painful 
round of labor, without much hope of improvement, and with a 
resolution that affection alone prevents from yielding to despair. 
We have been led to these reflections by an incident which hap- 
pened the other day, and which will, we trust, make us more thought- 
ful and tender towards those in whom we have hitherto thought that 
we had no concern. 

It was a cold wintry morning, and the rain of the previous night 
mixing with the snow, had almost made the roads impassable for 
men, who were provided with thick boots, and quite too bad for 
any woman. One solitary female, however, was abroad, and evi- 
dently unprepared for such travelling. As she passed along, one 
young man remarked to another, ^' See that fool of a girl with 
cloth shoes on." " A cloak over that thin shawl would not hurt 
her," said the other. " She has no business in the street such a 
day as this," said another. '' There, she got it then," exclaimed 
a fourth, as she missed her footing and went in ankle deep. '^ She 
will want wringing out," said a burly old fellow, who saw how wet 
her garments were. She no doubt heard some of the remarks, 
for she blushed and hurried on, till, at last, she came to a dead 
stand,- for the slosh was so deep there was no place to cross with- 
out too much exposure. The poor girl looked up street and down, 
and around her, for assistance, but none seemed to come. I was 
not well prepared for wading, but this seemed to be a case requir- 
ing some sacrifice, and I approached with the remark, " Do you 
wish to cross ? " "I do," she said in a tone that indicated dis- 
tress. There was but one way for me to assist her, and, knowing 
that, if I offered to carry her across, she would decline, I took her 
up as decently and respectfully as possible, and soon set her down 
on the opposite sidewalk. " You must excuse my rudeness," said 
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I. " I am greatly obliged to you, sir," said she, " it is very im- 
portant that I should be at my work." " In what work are you 
engaged ? " " In setting types, and, if I should fail to appear, 
my place would be given to one of the many who are waiting for 
a vacancy, and then I know not what would become of my poor 
mother." " You have a mother, then, dependant upon your 
labor ? " " Yes, sir, and she is sick. My sister Mary, also, is 
sick, and our only reliance now is upon my work." " What ails 
your sister," said I, as we walked on, " I hope she is not seriously 
sick." " We fear the worst," said she. " She has been coloring 
maps for two or three years, and the stooping and confinement, 
for the pay was so small that she could not afford to take any 
recreation, have broken her down, and symptoms of consumption 
are but too apparent. Mother's illness arises more from her 
anxiety for Mary and myself than from any disease, but she can 
not last much longer." I began to be curious if not interested, and 
I ventured to inquire where she lived. " We hardly live," said she, 
^' for we can not afford to hire a comfortable room, and that we 
occupy is very unsuitable for sickness." " You are suffering 
from cold," said I, seeing a shudder pass over her frame. ^' I am 
cold, but I am growing used to it. I had warm clothes till Mary was 
taken sick, but I had to part with them. She parted with hers 
first, because she never expected to want them again, and mother 
gave all she could spare of hers to a poor woman in the next room 
to ours, who was sick and sold her clothes, and came near losing 
her place for the want of something to wear." 

" How much do you earn by setting types in this way ? " "I 
average about seventy-five cents a day," said she, " and we could 
live on that very comfortably, if the rent did not swallow up so 
much of it." I thought of the cigars, of which I had smoked three .^ 
that morning at an expense of six cents each, and I almost resolved 
never to smoke again. There was a frankness but not boldness in 
her manner, a soberness which can not be assumed, and which 
sealed the truth of all she uttered. " Do you go home to dinner ? " 
said I. ^^ I generally run home to see that the sick ones do not 
suffer ; but sister and mother need no dinner, and so we lio not 
prepare any." We now reached the door of a printing oflSce, and 
she bade me good morning and went up stairs. 
• Determined not to leave the matter thus, I entered a few min- 
utes after she did, and inquiring for the foreman, asked if he could 
tell me the name of the girl who last entered. He supposed he 
could, if I had any right to know. I told him I had no right bat 
sympathy and a desire to give her some assistance, if she deserved 
it. " She deserves all that can be done for her, I have no doubt," 
said he, ^' but she is no beggar. She never complains, and I fear 
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that such exposure as she undergoes will very soon break her 
down.'* " Can you not find some excuse to rsdse her wages," said 
I, " so that I can pay the difference." " I should be glad to do 
that," said he, " and should have done it long ago, had I been 
able, but competition has reduced my profits so that, if I have to 
pay higher wages, I shall stop work altogether. I have stated the 
facts to my girls, and they are satisfied, I believe, that I am doing 
the best I can for them." It was soon arranged that her wages 
should be doubled, and an advance made sufficient to give her a 
suitable outfit for the season. The whole sum that I was accus- 
tomed to spend annually for cigars was appropriated to meet this 
engagement, and every week the stipend was to be regularly paid. 
When I reached home, being rather wet and cold, I broached a 
bottle of champagne. It was a glorious bottle, the cork struck 
the wall like a bullet, but, I do n't know how it was^ the charm 
had departed, there was no pleasure in the pop, no temptation in 
the sparkle. The thought that hundreds of human beings, as des- 
titute and deserving as she whom I had helped, were at that 
moment suffering, and perhaps dying for the want of the money I 
was wasting on my appetite, gave a bitterness to the wine, that I 
never perceived before, and that cork was the last I drew. God 
forgive me that I did not sooner learn the difference between sel- 
fish gratification and the pleasures that arise from benevolent 
actions. I should like to know the name of the girl and her place 
of residence, but the secrets of poverty and misfortune are sacred, 
and such knowledge is not necessary to true charity. 

A. P. H. 



EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 

*^ At all events, Robert could not go yet, and it was no U9e 
writin§.^^ — Douglas JerroWs Rev. [Writing was useless.] 

^^ Then he saw it smelling to every one of those things that 
were set in the room." — British Quarterly. [Either omit to or 
substitute at or ofJ] 

" The Association of Beavers is of a more equable and milder 
cast." — Idem. [Milder and more equable^ or else a more equ^able 
and mild cast.] 

^^ Among flocks of herbivorous animals, a sentinel is always 
placed on either flank to give notice of danger." — Idem. [On 
each flank.] 
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^^ It might seem not improbable bid that the choice devolved on 
some leader of superior merit." — Idem. [Omit biU.'] 

^' All that we can pretend to discriminate is its mode of action, 
and wherein it agrees or differs mih the rational arts of man." — 
Idem. [Agrees tvith or differs from.^ This making two words 
bear upon a particle that only fits one of them, is a clumsy fault, 
but very common. 

" The young must commence to suck at some definite period." 
— Idem. [It is an established rule in our language that begin 
may take the infinitive after it, but commence never does. The 
young begin to mck or commence sucking. The use of the infin- 
itive after commence is a modern innovation offensive t6 an English 
ear.] 

" When shut into a room, he soon opened the tloor." — Idem. 
[He may be put into a room or shut in it. It should be observed 
that where there is motion towards an object, we use intOj but 
otherwise in is suflScient.] 

" And, therefore, ahcdt thine be an honored name." — Idem^ 
quoting Wordsworth. [^Shall thine.] 

" Such diseases may and often are introduced by single individ- 
uals." — Idem. [May be introduced and often are.] It may be 
a question, also, whether single is needed before individuals. 

" Mr. Thurston is to make his second oerial voyage on the 
fourth of July." — Willis's Home Journal. [Aerial from the 
Latin aer, the air ; cerial^ if there is such a word, must come from 
cm«, brazen.] 

Speaking of one of five things, the Home Journal says, " That 
wont do either.'*^ 

" The beautiful planet to the south of Mars will attract atten- 
tion." — Home Journal, [At the south. To implies motion to- 
wards, at is used before an object at rest.] 

" Though his overthrow seems certain, he exhibits no discour- 
agement or fear." — Headley^s Cromwell. [It is a good rule to 
use or when the sentence is not negative, or the words connected 
may be used indifferently, but not otherwise, as, " I wish for one 
or two," but, in negative expressions after neither or nor, no or 
notj nor is generally the proper word. We are not prepared to 
give a rule, but we think one may be drawn from the usage of 
the great masters of English. 

" They did it at my instigation and not at ytmr«." A corres- 
pondent asks, whether yours is an objective case governed by at. 
We answer, no. Tours is an adjective as much as my^ but, follow- 
ing the noun it qualifies or having it understood, it has been sup- 
posed to differ from other adjectives. We cannot say " that is 
yours booky^ but we caa say " that book is yours," where yowrs 
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is as much an adjective as new would be in the sentence ^^ that 
book is newJ^ The early grammarians, following Dr. Wallis, 
called all possessive cases adjectives. 

" There are strong efforts being made by the citizens of Indi- 
ana to establish a free school system." — West School Journal. 
[Strong efforts are makinff by the irJiabitantB of Indiana.] It 
may admit of question whether it is correct to say the citizens of 
. Indiana, but the word has so long had this extensive application 
that it cannot be restrained. 

" There is no great mind on the other side either.^^ This use 
oi no — either for neither seems very awkward to us, and partic- 
ularly so in this sentence where it so closely follows other. We 
should say, " No great mind is on the other side," and so avoid 
not only the objectionable either^ but the useless iJiere. Hogg 
says, " The noise was a thousand times louder than a Cameronian 
psalm singing, and this was no joke either. We should omit the 
word either^ or say " neither is a joke." 

" There are few things have ever amused me more." — Sogg. 
[Few things have ever amused me more.] We do not allow our 
pupils to begin a sentence with there iSy tJiere^waSy not because 
it is never correct to use it, but because it is generally unneces- 
sary, and often absurd to do so. What expression is more com- 
mon than " There is nobody here.^^ 

" We were shown specimens of cloth and wood." — Nat. Intel. 
[Many men are specimens of cloth and wood, but it is safer to say, 
*' Specimens of cloth and wood were shown to us."] 

" I bespeak the good sense of community." [The awkward 
omission of the before community is gaining ground. We have 
done our duty in the premises.] 

" The tutor had been given a doctor of Divinity's degree." — 
Mrs. Strickland, [A degree had been given to the tutor.] 

" Her virtues appeared directly she emerged from restraint." 
" She had her son removed directly she ascertained his danger." 
— Idem, This use of directly has no authority in usage, and 
should be avoided. Dickens uses immediately in the same awk- 
ward manner. 

'^ Imll go^ and, if I mil it^ who can hinder me." Why is 
one will more a sign of the future than the other is ? Dr. Wallis 
says will is the present time in both cases, and go and it are the 
objects of vnllj go being the name of an action, and it a pronoun, 
standing instead of the verbal noun go. Murray and his followers 
have no names of action. 



All evil courses tend downward ; the virtuous must be aye climbing. 
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EDUCATION IN CHILI. 

An article in the North American Review gives due prominence 
to the system of education which prevails in Chili, in many respects 
the most interesting of the South American Republics. Its super- 
ficial area is computed at 190,000 square miles. The population, 
— or that consisting of the descendants of Europeans, — is, in 
every poimt of view, the most advanced of the South American 
States. The educational system is pronounced fully equal to the 
celebrated Prussian plan, or the yet more thorough scheme pur- 
sued in some of the New England States. Inducements of every 
sort are held out by the government to promote a spirit of emula- 
tion among the people. Even the right of suffrage can be exer- 
cised only after the acquisition of the rudiments. The poorer 
classes are gratuitously e'ducated by government. Nearly one- 
eighth of the State's annual revenue is appropriated to education. 
In addition, the provincial treasuries contribute large sums yearly. 
The National Institute, which corresponds to our higher universi- 
ties, has twenty-seven professors, and from eight hundred to one 
thousand students ; and this stands at the head of a system which, 
with its six large lyceums, nautical school, military academy, nor- 
mal agricultural school, and one hundred and thirty primary schools, 
pervades every part of the republic. In some of the latter schools 
the higher elementary branches are taught. All are under the 
special supervision of the University of Chili, which is a metropoli- 
tan institution, having no students, but consisting of the five facul- 
ties of Philosophy and the humanities. Physical and Exact Science, 
Medicine, Theology, and Law and JPolitics, each faculty having 
its appropriate officers. Then a large number of schools are main- 
tained in the municipalities. There are, besides, numerous pri- 
vate seminaries and colleges endowed by religious and other soci- 
eties. No country in the world, says the reviewer, possesses a 
more complete and extensive system of general education than 
Chili. And yet, in this very article, we find disclosed a state of 
things in Chili, that detracts immensely from the otherwise high 
opinion we might have of the apparently liberal system of educa- 
tion. An account is given of the ecclesiastical institutions, which 
are numerous. The republic is divided into four diocesses, consist- 
ing of the archbishopric of Santiago and three suffragan bishoprics, 
and embraces about one hundred and fifty-three parishes, with 
about fifty convents and monasteries, besides a college of the pro- 
paganda with fourteen missionaries. The State religion is Roman 
Catholic, and the constitution prohibits the pvhlic exercise of any 
other. This intolerance in matters of religion contrasts strangely 
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with the degree of apparent liberality in education. It is one of 
those problems that it is impossible to solve, and compels us to 
doubt very much whether the best system of education, under the 
controlling influence of so intolerant a hierarchy, can be any thing 
more than a huge mass of machinery for the manufacture of slavish 
minds. The system may be, as the reviewer says, fully equal to 
the Prussian plan ; for that plan, all who have studied the subject 
know, is designed to make subjects for a despotism. But how it 
can be likened to our own New England system, and this by an 
American, is something we should like to understand. In another 
place the reviewer, speaks of Chili as " the New England of the 
South." We protest against such language. It is not true. 
New England, the freeest country on the globe, where all religions 
and no religions are tolerated to the farthest extreme, identified 
with a State that prohibits all religions but that of Rome ! No, 
no ! That, if a mere figure of rhetoric*, is in the worst .possible 
taste ; if meant as a comparison, it is mischievous, because it is 
grossly false. We shall have no faith in the educational system 
of Chili, until the young men growing up under it, shall be per- 
mitted to think for themselves. — Watchman and Reflector . 



MR. LA YARD.— NINEVEH. 

At a meeting of the Northampton Mechanics' Institute, in 
England, Mr. Layard, who has gained so much fame by his ex. 
plorations of the ruins of Ancient Nineveh, was present, and made 
the following remarks, which we publish that they may induce 
our young readers to peruse the printed account of his discoveries* 

Mr. Layard said he was about going to regions where there were 
no Mechanics' Institutes, but where men, still wild, wandered over 
the face of the earth. Those men, however, wandered among the 
remains of great cities, the existence of which indicated a state of 
civilization which equalled if it did not excel our own. That was 
a solemn reflection. In speaking of the ruins of Babylon and 
Assyria, they must not picture to themselves temples and monu- 
ments such as were to be seen in Italy. Those ruins, on the con- 
trary, consisted of vast mounds of earth, something like the ancient 
barrows to be found in this country, and some of them were as much 
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as three thousand yards in length, and occupied many square acres 
of ground. Those vast mounds were literally the heaps to which 
the prophet Isaiah referred when speaking of the ultimate fate of 
those cities which were, in his days, as flourishing, as great, and as 
populous as our own London was at present. The words which the 
prophet used in speaking of Nineveh, in particular, had literally 
been fulfilled ; so much so, that if he wished to convey to them a 
correct idea of the present state of the ruins of Babylon and Assyria, 
he could not do so to greater advantage than by quoting the words 
prophetically employed int he sacred Scriptures. They must re- 
member that the mounds to which he had referred, consisted of vast 
platforms of earth, beneath which the remains of palaces lay en- 
tombed. The mode of construction employed in those edifices, ac- 
counted for the present state of their ruins. They were chiefly 
erected in the midst of great plains, where the* want of stone ren- 
dered solid masonry exceedingly difficult and expensive. The con- 
sequence was, that the builders were driven 4;o the use of mere mud 
in the erection of those palaces, mixing it up with chopped straw, 
and making it into bricks, which they dred in the sun. These tem- 
ples were used as great national records. Upon these walls the 
people of those days engraved the history of their national exploits. 
The art of printing being unknown, they were compelled to record 
their history on the walls of their public edifices. With that view, 
^ the lower stories of those edifices were built of alabaster, a sub- 
stance exceedingly well calculated to perpetuate the pictorial rep- 
resentations of their great national events, and the explanatory 
descriptions with which they are accompanied. The upper parts 
of the building were constructed of the sun-dried bricks which he 
had described, and the consequnce was, that in the lapse of time, 
they eventually fell in, and buried in their debris the imperishable 
memorials beneath. So soon as the sun-dried bricks, which had 
once formed part of the masonry, were exposed to the atmosphere, 
they returned to their original state, which was nothing but earth, 
and thus those heaps of ruins became covered with a Mnd of soil 
susceptible of various kinds of cultivation adapted to the wants 
of the population. That would explain to th^ the state of those 
ruins, also account for the excellent preservation of the monuments 
which were found beneath them. The result of those discoveries 
had been completely to silence the common remark, that there 
was no human confirmation of many of the historic facts related 
in the Bible. They possessed now a valuable collection of contem- 
porary records executed at the time when many of the most im- 
portant events mentioned in the Scriptures were performed, 
inscribed by those who were actors in those events, and completely 
tallying with the fiacts described by the sacred historians. 
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NOTICE. 

The Bills for the Journal, up to the close of the present Volume, in the 
New England States and New York, have been sold to A. P<ease, of this 
City, who will present them for payment All who may owe, in the States 
above named, are requested not to make any remittances to us, on those bills. 
It is hoped that the bills due in the other States will be cancelled without 
delay. 

SCHOOL MELODIES. 

We presume it is too late in the day for an ar^ment on the utility of in- 
troducing Music into our common and private schools, but, at any rate, it is 
our duty to say, that our Publisher has just printed a new little book for 
schools, entitled ** School Melodies; containing a Choice Collection of 
Popular Airs, with Original and Appropriate Words, composed expressly for 
the use of Schools, hfi, W. Greene." As the Committees may not know 
the author, we are happy to say that he is a practical teacher, and a very 
successful one, in other branches as well as in Music. 



THE LAW IN REGARD TO PERIODICALS. 

Subscribers who do not give express notice to the contrary, are consid- 
ered as continuing. If the paper continues to be sent, one of two things is 
certain, — either the notice has not reached the Publisher, or the subscriber 
oWies some arrearages, and by law is responsible for all papers sent, until 
the whole arrearage is paid. It is very common for subscribers erroneously 
to suppose they have given notice to the Publisher, because they have spoken 
to the Postmaster, or refused to take the paper out of the office. Because a 
subscription is payable in advance^ he who pays for one year has no right to 
expect that the paper will not be sent a second year, because he does not 
send his dollar. We do our duty, whether he does his or not 



it^ 



notice; 



We have entire sets of the Journal, bound, in 13 vols.; price, $16. 
We have no siagle numbers of the first ten volumes, and but few numbers 
of any subsequent volume. — Price of single numbers, 5 cts. Our translation 
of Dr. Wallis*s Grammar, the first and best English Grammar ever pub- 
lished, will be sent by mail, free of postage, for 25 cts. 



rik 



5;^ All Advertisements, Communications for the Journal, Exchanges, 
and Books to be reviewed, must be sent to the Editor, " Wm. B. Fowle, 
West Newton, Mass." 

0[/* Published semi-monthly, at $1.00 a year, in advance, by Morris 
Cotton, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston, to whom all remittances of money should 
be made, free of expense. 
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THE WANTS OP THE SCHOOLS. 

Since we expressed our detennination to leave the editorial 
chair of the Journal, many halve expressed their regret^^ and have 
assured us that to do so would be a dereliction of duty, just at the 
moment when the public are awakening to the real condition of 
tiie scldols, and an independent Joum^ is more than ever desir^ 
able. Several offers and proposals have been made to us, but as 
they all make it a condition that we shall continue to assume the 
editorial duty, and the business part of the publicatioEQ, we have 
not been moved from our determination. We hav^ given four 
years to the Journal without any fee or reward, nay, with the cer- 
tainty of neglect, odium, and great pecuniary loss, from the hos- 
tility of those in power and out, whose labors we Save felt obliged to 
criticise, and, in many instances, to condenm. The Journal has 
been sneered at, and the public warned to beware of it, by the 
hirelings or sycophants of power, until the teachers, who ought to 
support it, really suppose it is their worst enemy, and the public, 
who are ignorant of tiie real condition of the scnools^ and suppose 
them to be all they can be made, look upon the Journal as hostile 
to tiieir true interests, and deserving of tiie severest condemnation. 
We have repeatedly shown *that all this is a mistake, no man hav- 
ing had better opportunities of knowing the truth on the subject of 
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the Free Schools of Massachusetts, and no one having less direct 
interest in their improvement or continuance. 

We published the Journal seven years, while it was in the hands 
of the late Secretary of the Board of Education, and never received 
any remuneration for our services, while he received a handsome 
sum for his, and had the credit of sustaining the loss that fell only on 
the publishers. When he left the chair, we assumed it, because 
we believed we could do a good work, and were under a religious 
obligation to undertake a reform. We have written the greater 
part of every number of the Journal for four years, but we h^ve 
not said one half of what we have to say, to show the utter inade- 
quateness of the school system of Massachusetts to meet the wants 
of the times, and the utter incompetency and inefficiency of the 
management to which it is subjected. These may seem bold words, 
but thousands of the most intelligent teachers and citizens know 
them to be true. Not a word that we have written for four years 
has been openly contradicted, not a statement has been disproved ; 
nay, no attempt has been made to disprove what we have openly 
asserted in the face of six hundred teachers and six hundred 
school committees to whom the Journal is sent. The agents and 
friends of the Board, and the poor teachers who eat the crumbs 
they let fall, have done all they could to prevent the effect of our 
disclosures, by assuring the citizens that we are an enemy unwor- 
thy of credit, and moved by unworthy motives, but still we feel 
assured that our words have not all fsJlen upon stony ground, and 
that we shall yet live to see a rich harvest of reform. 

We have published a few of the letters of encouragement that 
the notice of our intention to withdraw has called forth. We have 
many others, but have not room for them. We can not forbear, 
however, to publish one more, because it comes from an entire 
stranger, who can have no other motive for writing to us, than a 
conscientious sense of duty, arising from actual experience and 
long observation. When such men come forward in this way, the 
public may feel assured that something is unsound. We give the 
letter that enclosed the communication, and we wish we were at 
liberty to give the name. If the Board will not move in a reform, 
the committees must lift the schools from below in spite of them. 

Mr. William B. Powle,-:- 

Dear Sir^ — Having taken your Journal and paid for it, for 
two years, and having also read it, I should be glad to patronize 
it sti^l. For, though it does not seem to' be popidar in high pla- 
ces, it conveys to its readers many very wholesome truths. 
You have suggested some principles, which, though now unpopu- 
lar, must be adopted and acted upon, before any great, substantial 
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improvement will be made, either in the management or instruction 
of Common Schools. I should be glad to aid in keeping the dis- 
cussion of these principles before the community at large till they 
shall adopt them, and they are carried out in practice, but, at 
present, I do not know how to help you, unless I can do it by 
writing for your Journal occasionally. 

I am a poor Minister of the Gospel, and have spent the greater 
portion of thirty years in the labors of a Home Missionary among 
feeble churches, or where there were no churches. I have received 
my daily bread, but have not laid up much, if indeed, any thing, 
as a part of the frmt of my labor to serve in case of being unable 
to labor ; I have also had feeble health for several years. At 
present, health is feeble, and I am out of employment, having been 
compelled to close my labor here for want of adequate support, 
and I shall probably remove to some other place in a few weeks, or 
months at most. If I can help, by the use of my pen, to promote 
the cause for which you are laboring, I should be glad to do it. 
I have labored in the cause of education and of the Gospel for 
more than thirty years, a good portion of the time with a com- 
mon share of popularity as a preacher, and as a teacher when 
engaged in that calling, but without pecuniary profit, and I am 
wilUng to do so still, and will, therefore, fill the rest of this sheet 
with a few thoughts on Common Schools &c., which you may use 
as you please. 

Yours, with due respect, T. W. D. 

Mr. p., — The time has nearly arrived for the opening of the 
Common Schools throughout New England, and every well-wisher 
of children, and every one who desires the intellectual or moral 
prosperity of his country, can not but wish them to be managed in 
the best possible way, to accomplish these great objects. Every 
parent worthy of the name, must realize in some gdbd measure 
his obligation to seek the greatest good of his child. These obli- 
gations are too manifest to be overlooked by any. But the best 
way to fulfil them is not so obvious. All judicious parents and 
wise legislators feel this, and have long felt it. Laws have been 
enacted, and repealed, or changed from time to time ; various re- 
quirements relative to the qualifications of teachers have been 
made ; different metiiods of instructing and ^veming the schools 
have been suggested and tried, and yet, so Tar as I have been 
able to ascertain, (and I have served as one of the town commit- 
tee many years, where the laws require committees ; and where 
they have required one superintendent I have served in that office,) 
there appears to have been but little advance made in forming 
thorough acJiolarSffor the last thirty yearz^ emd I have not been 
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able to Bee any improvement in the moral influence of the schools. 
Many more branches have been introduced into them, and some 
improvement has been made in the method of teaching some of 
them, but I have found teachers very well acquainted "with 
algebra^ who were almost entirely ignorant of the first principles 
of reading and spelling, and very superficially acquainted with 
almost every branch they were expected to teach. This, with 
some other evils which I will not now name, can not be remedied 
by the operation of any law now in existence in any State. Town 
or county superintendents may refuse certificates to such candi- 
dates as are deficient in a knowledge of the elements of the branches 
required, if they tliemselves understand them, and they ought to do 
it, and in this way the qualifications of teachers would be rsdsed. 
But in this case, many districts would be obliged to raise the wages, 
or have no school. Even if our school laws were perfect, and the 
best system of instruction that wisdom can devise were in opera- 
tion, and teachers possessed the highest attainable qualifications, 
all may be rendered powerless and useless unless parents and 
guardians perform their part. K no moral princij^le is impressed 
on the minds of children at home, the seed can not be made to 
take root in school. In respect to intellectual cultivation, irregu- 
lar and slothful attendance at the best regulated and most efficient 
school, will render it superficial. For, to use the words of another, 
^' Instruction is a whole, not formed of loose, incoherent parts, but 
a web, the continuity of every thread of which is necessary to the 
usefulness of the fabric. No part of this can be neglected without 
serious injury to the whole. One thread broken can never be again 
mended, and the scholar may finish his coui^e without his defects 
being perceived. But when this defective education is brought to 
the test of actual service, its insufficiency is apparent." 

This deficiency is often charged upon the system, or the teacher, 
when it actually rests on the parent or guardian. An absence 
of half a da;^, and sometimes of half an hour, is of serious conse- 
quence ; a recitation is lost, an important explanation is missed, a 
link in the chain is broken, and the whole course is spoiled. Some- 
times the scholar pelrceives himself falling behind his class, becomes 
discouraged, and ceases to make the effort he might. This will 
almost always be the case if such absences occur once, twice or 
thrice, weekly. Besides, the method is broken up, the vital prin- 
ciple of a successful sc|;iool is violated. I think there is much room 
for the improvement of the general system of Common Schools. 
But more light is needed in tiie community on this subject, and 
much time must pass before these sdhools wHI be made as good as 
they may be. Therefore, the present duty of school committees 
and parents is, to procure t^e best teachers and conveniences they 
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can ; to see that their children attend school daily and seasonably, 
and are furnished with proper books and apparatus. Visit me 
schools often, consult with ilie teachers, understand the rules of 
the school, and require all the scholars strictly to observe them. 

T. W. D* 



COMMON SCHOOL MISSIONARIES. 

What the Common Schools of Massachusetts most need, at the 
present moment, — what indeed they are hungering, starving, 
dying for want of, — is a set of missionaries, men who understand 
the Divine intention respecting these schools, and who, with their 
lives in their hands, as the saying is, will' go from school-room to 
school-room and show the teachers how to teach. It is pot so 
much a set of men, greater or smaller, whe shall go about and 
give learned lectures, here and* there, and introduce improved 
books or apparatus, or " systems," whether of their own inven- 
tion or of somebody's else ; though even these may have their use 
and influence. It is men, rather, who love the school-room, love 
children, know their wants and their difficulties, and how to sup- 
ply the one and aid them in overcoining the other. 

Much of this might be done, I grant, in Normal School^, were 
these schools what they should be. And such, it seems to me, 
was their ori^al intention, as it certainly is their legitimate one. 
But this, I say, they have failed to do. It has been my duty to 
examine many teachers from the Normal Schools, and to visit and 
watch them in their process, and truth compels me to say, that I 
have been continually disappointed in mv expectations concerning 
them. I have been disappointed in their qualifications. I have 
expected them to know more than they do. Ilhen I have been 
still more painfully disappointed at the school-room. That there 
are excellent teachers who have been at the Normal Schools, I 
aidnut ; but I seriously doubfc whether these schools have made 
them so. It is quite possible, indeed, that they have, in a slight 
degree, served to poli^ and improve them ; though, in some cases, 
as I thmk, they have served rawer to bewilder them. If a teacher 
has been a few years engaged in his blessed work, is devote^d to 
it for life, and is feeling conscious of his own need of improve- 
ment, and in these circumstances, goes to the Normal School a 
few years, even as it now is, he must be a blockhead indeed, if 
he does not suffer it, in some respects at least, to benefifc hun. 
But, without these preliminaries, no one, I am sure, is very likely 
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to he made a teacher by them. Some of the worst teachers in 
the commonwealth) at the present time, are continually making it 
their boast that they come from the orthodoxy of •" Normality." 

I have, indeed, much hope of the Normal School, — just as I 
have of the family and the church, — though not in its present 
form. But I have still larger hope of missioo^ies to our schools. 
It is now nearly twenty years since I advocated this course in an 
address at a meeting of the American Lyceum, at Hartford, 
Conn., which address was published in the Annals of Education, 
as well as otherwise, and the suggestions it contained were, by 
many, deemed important. But I have done more, I have " suited 
the action to the word," and for a longer period than twenty 
years, have made myself, a part of the time, such a missionary as 
is there indicated. In this capacity, I have visited more school- 
rooms, and given out more practical hints by doing something that 
taught an important lesson, than any other individual in the 
United States, — and I have almost always found my visits accep- 
table. * I have just now finished a tour among the schools of 
Abington. Here I have seen twenty school-rooms, given nineteen 
practical lectures, and instructed* many classes in what I regard 
as improved methods. And one principal reason why I do not 
perform three times or even six times as much of this kind of 
missionary work as I do, is, because I have a family to support by 
my labors, and am compelled to work part of the time at some- 
thing that will give me a pecuniary compensation. 

Those who do not misconstrue my object in making the state- 
ments of the last paragraph, may be curious to know what I 
would do in our schools, as a missionary, if I had the opportunity. 
But it is easier to show them, if they will go with me to the 
school-room, as many have already done, than to satisfy their 
inquiries on paper. There is, however, no mysticism about it. 
It is merely the appUcation of a little common sense. It is not 
so much by doing any one great, or new, or strange thing, as by 
doing the multitude of little things, that go to ma^e up a district 
school, in a proper manner. 

Suppose, for example, a long class of scholars, — a row of ten, 
fifteen, or twenty, — is engaged in a reading lesson. That lesson 
is, we will still suppose, well selected, by a judicious teacher, 
from a judicious author or compiler. The article to be read is 
broken into fragments of about the usual length. The first 
scholar reads his paragmph, or rather says over his words, for, as 
he is too young to enter into the spirit of the author, he cannot 
be expected to read well. The true way, after all, is to have 
children make their own reading lessons. He cannot be ex- 
pected, by any who are reasonable, to comply with the oft 
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repeated injunction, "Read as you talk,'^ for he would never 
talk any such thing as is contained in his lesson. The most he 
can do, in this direction, is, parrot-like, to imitate his teacher. 
But this, even, is not attempted. He says over the words of his 
paragraph as well as he can, and as quickly as he can, and sits 
down. The next follows him, and then the next, and so on, till 
all have " read," at least once. The exercise consumes some 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty minutes ; and as I have known it, half 
an hour, 

JSTow, the first scholar, as I said before, having done his part, 
sits down. If there are twelve scholars in the class, and he has 
consumed his twelfth part of the time, he may be idle the rest of 
the time. This, I know is not intended, nor is it in accordance 
with the teacher's theory, — »but, as a general rule, it amounts te 
this. The direction is, " Look on, while the rest read their 
paragraphs," but how few do this ! They have not patience to 
do it. It were work te them much more tedious than it would be 
te us te follow, through all its yrindings, the ten hour speech of a 
modem congressional orater. On the contrary, the mind, if not 
the eyes, wanders. And so it is with the other scholars, as well 
as the one at the head. Eleven-twelfbhs of the whole time is 
practically wasted, and only one-twelfth is of any practical ben- 
efit ; te say nothing of the bad habits which are either formed dr 
strengthened. 

To break up this condition of things, or at least te set the 
teacher to thinking, I sometimes ask permission te amuse the 
class, by some old-fashioned exercises, as I choose te call them, of 
thirty or forty years ago. Thus, I require the first scholar to 
read one word only, the next another, the third another, and so 
on through the class ; and to make it, if possible, so closely con- 
nected that it may appear like the reading of one person. Now 
they are obliged to overlook each other. Now they are all ewr 
ployed. Otherwise they could not go on. Now^ in practice, and 
in reality, ail read the whole time. 

When they have run through the class, in this way, a few 
times, I ask tiiem to read two words each ; then after a littie 
while, three. Then, perhaps, I ask each scholar to read to a 
pause, to the end of a line in poetry and prose, &c. At first, for 
the sake of gaining attention, and te make the thing interesting, 
I say nothing about inflection, emphasis, cadence, or pauses, but, 
afterward, I ask them te observe the pauses when they find them 
at their stopping-place ; te regard cadence, &c., &c. 

This is a single example, — a very ordinary one, — of what a 
school missionary nught do, in the way of throwing out hints te 
teachers, without giving offence, by wounding their self-esteem, 
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and thus defeating his great object. Such znis^naries, however, 
might go forth clothed mth a little brief authority. I once went 
out on a mission of four or five months, in the State of Connecti- 
cut, with a recommendation signed by nearly every distinguished 
citizen of Hartford, not excepting Hjurtford's own sweet poetess, 
Mrs. Sigoumey. With such a license to preach an important 
part of the blessed gospel, every difficulty in the minds of timid 
or suspicious teachers was at once removed. Bufc he, whose zeal 
is tempered by kindness and love, and a long and intimate ac- 
.quadntance with the workings of human nature, may do almost as 
Qiuch without a formal license from man, as with it. His license 
is from a higher source. 

I have said that our pupils should make their own reading 
lessons. This statement, to many parents, and a few teachers, 
will have little meaning without explanation. 

Suppose, then, the misaonary has obtained leave from the 
teacher to amuse the cluldren of a certm class, for a few min- 
utes, by exercises of his own. He asks them to take their ^ates, 
and write doYm, at his dictation, certsdn words. He may ^ve to 
the whole class the same word, or to each a different one. Or he 
T^^J ^ve to each scholar a short list of words. These, having 
been written down on their slates, are to be incorporated or 
framed into sentences. The exercise, thus far, will not be new 
to every teacher, but we shall come soon to the appHcation. 

Thus, suppose the words ^ven out are apple^ pine, UoUj New 
York. They will incorporate them varioudy, according to the 
worMngs of their own minds. Among the sentences thus formed 
will be, perhaps, " A sweet apple is better than a sour one." 
^^I have seen a pinq tree more than a hundred feet high." 
" The lion is called the king of the forest." " New York ahready 
contains more than half a imllion of inhabitants. It is the largest 
cify in the United States." 

The simple object is to have these sentences written down, so 
that they, themselves, can read them. Whether, at first, they 
punctuate them, is a matter of less consequence. One thing, as 
a general rule, is certain, — that they who make these sentences, 
wiU understand' them, and can, therefore, properly read them. 
And this they should be required to do. 

Now, will any one doubt which will be most likely to be read 
well, i. e., with a due regard to emphasis, cadence, &c., by young 
pupils, or even by those who are somewhat advanced, — such sen- 
tences as these, or paragraphs of the same length, extracted from 
Pitt's or Webster's speeches, displayed on the pages of a very 
wise school book ? If he does, let lum repeat the experiment a 
few times, and his doubts will disappear. 
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In this and similar ways, an(} in some which are quite dissimi- 
lar, may children of every age be made to form their own reading 
lessons. I do not say they should always do so, and this at every 
age. All I mean, now, to affirm, is, that a wise and skilful mis- 
sionary may, in fifteen minutes, leave an impression on any 
teacher's mind, who is fit to be a teacher, which he can never 
remove ; but which will be as good seed sown, destined to spring 
up and bring forth fruit, ^^ some thirty, some sixty, and some a 
hundred fold." 

It is hardly necessary that I should point out, in this connec- 
tion, the excellencies of this method, over and above the fact that 
it is the best, — I had almost said the only, — method of teaching 
the mere art of reading. I will only say that it employB the 
pupil ; that it teaches lum to spell ; that it teaches him the mean- 
ing of words ; that it is an excellent stepping-stonie to the art of 
composition; that it is a preparative to English gramrfiar ; and 
that the teacher may, in this way, delegate a part of his task, 
from time to time, to suitable monitors^ who will thus at once 
water others and be themselves watered. 

These are mere hints. To speak of all the benefits likely to 
be secured by this and similar novelties and anti-monotonies, 
would be to extend my remarks too &r, for a single article. But 
I do most ardently and prayerfully hope that God will send forth 
suitable laborers — if the commonwealth will not do it — into a 
field which is ripe, and long has been so, for a glorious harvest* 
When shall we begin to expend a tithe of the money and energy, 
which we now expend on the political and sectarian warfare of the 
day to littie or no purpose, in making our children what they 
might be. When will it be^ to be realized that neither our 
quadrannial nor our annual elections of what are called rulers, are 
worth much thought or effort, so long as the nuUions of those who 
really rule the nation are overlooked or trifled with, and the day 
of small tlungs despised ? 

We send some half a million of dollars to other lands, to convert 
the inhabitants of those lands to what we call Christianity. Per- 
haps we mean well by doing so. But we spend, at the same time, 
a hundred millions, — i. e. two hundred times the same sum,— •cm 
indulgences which are making us heathens at home, notwithstand- 
ing all our claims to a better name. But the mere one-half of the 
half million of dollars we spend on foreign heathen, or even one 
fourth of this sum would support a company of Common School 
Missionaries, were they to be obtained, and ^^ in heavenly armor 
clad," that might redeem our schools from the ruins of the fall, and 
raise up a generation to the praise of God and humanity. 

Wm. a. Alcott. 
West Newton^ November 8, 1852. 
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BEGINNING AT THE RIGHT END. 

Annual Report of the Boston Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism, October 1, 1852. 

We are glad to see by this Report, which is the seventeenth, 
that this important Society is not only active, but full of hope. It 
can not be denied that a shade of doubt seems to hang over the 
operations of most Benevolent Societies, which propose to give 
regular supplies to the needy, without any guarantee for theur 
making every possible exertion to supply their own wants. No 
doubt there are many destitute persons who never can take care of 
themselves, and it would be better for the Societies often to be im- 
posed upon than for these helpless ones to suffer, yet, we can not 
but look with less alloyed pleasure upon the operations of a society 
whose charity can not be perverted, and whose aid is calculated 
to render further aid unnecessary. 

The main object of this society is to provide employment for 
those who are willing to work, and no doubt this class of persons 
is a large one, for we have rarely found a real mfferer who was 
not willing to work, though we often meet with those who know 
not what to do. It is clearly the duty and the interest of govern- 
ment to take care of those who are able to work, but are unwilling 
to do so, and it will not be many years, before this duty will be 
recognized and acted upon as the truest wisdom and the kindest 
charity. The law authorizing the compulsory education of truants 
and vagrant children will introduce a general law, and the State 
will ere long confess its sins of omission, and commence a course 
of Prevention that will save, in prisons, almshouses, and other 
similar means of punishment, far more than it will need to expend 
in rendering them unnecessary. 

The Report is interesting for the facts, information and hints it 
contains. It bears testimony to the enormous evils arising from 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, and justly considers this the root 
and most fruitful source of pauperism. Men may prate about per- 
sonal liberty and natural rights, and call every law that prevents 
the sale of spirits an invasion of them, but, ere long, men of com- 
mon humanity and very moderate intellect will confess, that no one 
is at libeity to injure himself, or has any right to do wrong. 

The next cause of pauperism mentioned in the Report is Immi- 
gration. It is a strange circumstance in the history of civilization, 
that one great and powerful nation should allow another, claiming 
to be more powerful, to send millions of its poorest and most use- 
less subjects to these shores, with the absolute certainty that these 
corrupt, ignorant, bigoted outcasts must very extensively reduce 
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our standard of manners, morals, intelligence, order and reli^on, 
and check the onward and upward progress of the nation for at 
least one generation. A*sacrifice of this sort, for charity, would 
b6 a glorious work, but it should be surrounded by safeguards to 
prevent the evils we now feel and fear. As it is, the admission of 
paupers, and criminals, and ignorant and debased millions to all 
the rights of citizens, without any conditions that touch their char- 
acter, is one of the most suicidal operations on record. But, rail- 
roads and other public works are more important than public 
morals ; and voters who will do as they are bidden are better citi- 
zens than those who are made independent by intelligence. The 
only chance for salvation lies, not in the virtue or the knowledge of 
our boastful people, but in the course of Providence, which may 
turn the tide of immigration in some other direction, or may enable 
the wretched fugitives to establish an independent government at 
home, or to obtain the' privileges of freemen under the government 
that has so long oppressed them. 

The great question of immigration lies with the general govern- 
ment, and it is amusing to see the unconcern vrith which it intro- 
duces these wretched foreigners, without making any provision for 
their education or maintenance. The cities or towns, where they 
happen to land, must receive them, and support them, and the 
State must remunerate the towns. We have never heard on what 
ground, but we should like to hear one reason why, if the State 
must remunerate the towns, the Union should not remunerate the 
States. The State has nothing to do with the process of making 
them citizens, and the process makes them citizens of the United 
States, and not of any particular State ; but we do not know that 
any State has presented a claim for money expended in support- 
ing these protegS% of the Union, or that the Union has oflFered vol- 
untarily to remunerate the States for the injury done them by 
reducing the standard of their morals and intelligence. 

The Report tells us that the State of Massachusetts is erecting 
several Almshouses for State paupers. The Legislative that made 
the grant should also have instructed our Representatives to lay 
the bills before Congress, and demand payment for them. 

We commend the Society to the good will and patronage of the 
community, and we rejoice in it as one branch of the reformed 
system of education whose claims we have so long advociiled. 



You may glean knowledge by reading, but you must separate 
the chaff from the wheat by thinking. 
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HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 

It is a singular fact that this branch of Natural History was 
Qie last introduced into our schools, although there can be no 
doubt that it ought to have been the first. It is well to study 
the rocks and understand the form and substance of minerals ; 
it is pleasing to study the form and other characteristics of plants ; 
it is interesting to study the structure and habits of the lower 
animals ; but it is better to know something of ourselves, our own 
structure, and the laws of our being. When half our race are 
dying before they are ten years old, through debility, sickness and 
inattention to the natural laws, it seems as if it was high time to 
spread some information on the subject. The probability is, that 
not one in a hundred of the lower animals ^ies before coming to 
maturity, unless killed by violence, and what a dreadful comment 
is this upon human knowledge. Surely God never designed such 
a destruction of his noblest work, and there can be no doubt that 
somebody will be held responsible for it. 

Impressed with the importance of imparting some knowledge on^ 
this subject to the young, we prepared a book on the subject a 
a year or two ago, and illustrated it by a series of plates beauti- 
fully drawn and colored, on a larger scale than any that had been 
prepared, and, as we think, better fitted to impart the kind of 
instruction needed in our schools. In our book, the principles of 
physiology are applied to every day life, and Common School in- 
struction. We do not own or publish the Series of Diagrams 
alluded to, but we shall be happy to see them in the schools.* 

One word in res^ard to the method of teachinp; this subject. It 
is common for the teacher to give the children a certain xLbev of 
pages to learn, yrithout much or any explanation or illustration. 
As the children do not understand the lesson, they tlnnk the eas- 
iest way is to commit the whole or certain parts to memory, which 
is equivalent to wasting their time ; for, words disconnected from 
ideas, cannot long be retained in any mind, old or young, and are 
mere lumber there. We do not think a set lesson necessary at 
first, but should recommend to the teacher to hang the large Dia- 
gram before the class, as he would a map of the United States, 
and then^int out some of the leading features upon it, ^ving the 
names, form, uses, &c. of each, and accompanying the information 
with such advice as may be useful and intelligible to the child. 
Suppose, for instance, he should hang before the class, or, what is 
better, before the whole school, our splendid Diagram of the Heart 

* They are published by L. K. Ide. Bookseller, Boston ; price $5 for eight Plates 
on Cloth, with the Explanatory Treatise, which renders otiier books unnecessary. 
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and Lungs ; — he could show the position of the heart, and the 
difference between the veins and arteries, which are beautifully 
colored. Then he could show the connection between the Heart 
and Lungs, and between the Lungs and the Atmosphere. A 
general idea of the Circulation can be ^ven, the effect of the air 
upon the bloocL can be described, the importance of breathing pure 
air, and of ^ving full play to the Lungs may .be shown ; and, to 
interest the children, they may be asked to sound a note as long 
as they can, or in some other harmless way to use their voices. 
It would not take fifteen minutes to do all this, and such a lesson 
may be repeated until the children can tell the story as well as 
the teacher. No time is lost, no health wasted in learning such 
a lesson, and yet the child will know more about the Heart and 
Lungs than if ho had committed a whole volume on Circulation 
and JElespiration to memory. 

We do not recollect to have seen an English Translation of 
MoliSre's ^^ Physician in spite of Himself," but we think that the 
picture he exhibited of popular ignorance on this subject, two hun- 
dred years ago, is as true at tins moment. We will ^ve a part 
of a scene where a rustic, being compelled to prescribe for a young 
lady who was pretending to have lost her voice, is brought into the 
presence of his patient. 

• 
Fatheb, Daughteb, and Rustic. 

Bmtie. — ^Well, what is the matter with you ? 

Daughter. — (Pointing at her tongue.) Han, hi, hoo, how, 
ban, hi, hon. 

^.— What? 

D. — ^Han, hi, hon. 

R. — What the deuce does that mean ? 

Father. — ^That is the trouble, sir. She has become unaccount- 
ably dumb, and this circumstance has delayed her marriage ; for, 
he whom she is to marry wishes her to be cured first. 

R. — ^What a fool ! I wish my wife had the same disease, I 
would take care not to let any one cure her. JDoes the disease 
trouble her much ? 

i?'.— Yes, dreadfully. 

R. — So much the better. Does she sufier much psdn ? 

F. — Shocking pain. 

R. — ^That's right. (To the daughter.) Give me your hand. 
(To the faiher.) Her pulse indicates that she is dumb. 

F. — ^Tes, that's the trouble. You have hit it the first time. 

R. — ^Ay, ay. We doctors know things at once. An igno- 
ramus would have been embarrassed, and you would have been 
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told this thing, and that thing, but I come to the point at once, 
and tell you that your daughter is dumb. 

F. — Yes, but I should iSe to have you tell me how she came so. 

iZ. — Nothing is more easy. It comes from her having lost her 
voice. 

JP. — ^Very well, but what made her lose her voice'? 

i2. — All our best- authors will tell you that it arose from some 
obstruction in the action of the tongue. 

F. — What can the obstruction be ? 

R. — Aristotle, on this subject, says some very fine things. 

F. — ^I dare say he does. 

R. — 0, he was a great man, that Aristotle. 

JF.— No doubt. 

R. — A great man, every inch of him ; a Goliath of a man. 
But to return to our reasoning. I hold that this hindrance or 
obstruction to the action of the tongue, is caused by certain 
humors, which we knowing ones call peccant humors, that is to 
say, humors peccant, not unlike vapors, formed by the exhalations 
of influences, which rise from the region of diseases, coming, if I 
may so say, — to — . Do you understand Latin ? 

F, — Not a word. 

R, — You don't understand Latin ! 

F, — ^No, not a syllable of it. • 

R, — Cadridas ard-thurvm^ catalamuB^ singulariter nomina- 
tivoy hoec mu%ay bonus, bona, bonum. DeuB sanctuSj noatrum 
panem qmtidium, etiam, qairy query quory substantivo con- 
cordat in generi numerwm et casus. 

F. — Gracious ! why did n't I study Latin ! 

R, — So these vapors, of which I spoke, passing from the left 
side, where the liver is, to the right side, where the heart lies, it 
happens that the lung, which we call ramram in Latin, having 
communication with the brain, which we call masmas in Greek,— 
do you understand Greek ? 

F — Not a syllable of it. I wish I did. 

R. — No matter. The vapors I spoke of fill the ventricles of 
the breast-bone — and — . Now understand the chain of reason- 
ing, I beseech you, because the vapors have a certain malignity, 
— that — you understand me — tiiat is caused by the aforesaid 
humors, so that ossabundus, nequa, nequam^ quipsa miluSy and 
that's all the trouble with your daughter. • 

F. — That seems to be clear enough, only I do n't understand 
about the place of the heart and liver. It seems to me you have 
placed them wrong, and the heart is on the left side and the liver 
on the right. 

^.'^It used to be so, but we have chahged all that, and now 
administer accordingly. 
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F, — ^I did n't know that, and must beg pardon for my ignorance. 

iJ. — There is no harm done. You are not expected to know 
such matters. 

F. — Just so. But, sir, what do you think must be done ? 

R. — What do I think must be done ? 

JP.— Yes. 

iJ. — ^My advice is to send her to bed, and give her a little toast 
dipped in gin and water. 

jF.— What for, sir ? 

B, — Because there is in the toast and gin, when united, a cer- 
tain sympathetic virtue which makes one talk. You know they 
never ^ve anything else to parrots, and they learn to speak by 
eating it. 

JP. — That's true. what a man ! Here, servants ! servants ! 
Bring some bread and gin ! (He goes out,) 

B. — That heart on the right side was a sad mistake ! I must 
stick to my Latin, and then he will never discover my blunders. 



READING. — FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. 

We hope the attention of Committees will be called to this im- 
portant part of education. We believe there is but one way to 
teach Reading effectually to children, and this is, by reading to 
them and with them and requiring them to read freely and natu- 
rally. Any attempt to make children good readers, by requiring 
them to study or practice any system of rhetorical reading is a 
waste of time. Committees are generally very bad readers, and, 
of course, are not qualified to examine teachers in this department ; 
we say " of course," because we believe it is with reading as with 
every other art, in which the skilled only are competent judges. 
We have rarely found five good readers in any Institute of a hun- 
dred teachers, but in every Institute we have found numbers who 
did not enunciate the letters distinctly, who mumbled or clipped 
the words, and who gave no effect to the sentiment. 

The best exercise to bring out good reading is familiar dialogues, 
or colloquial compositions. Ten years or more ago, we published 
a volume of such dialogues, and we believe it has done more good 
than all the treatises on elocution that have been published for the 
use of schools ; not from any merit in the compositions, but from the 
excitement which naturally accompanies such reading. We have 
another volume of New, Original, Familiar Dialogues, in manu- 
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script, and ready for the press, and, if we publish it, we have no 
doubt it will prove as useful as its predecessor. But, making books 
and ecUting Journals have impoverished us, and we have aihnost 
foresworn printing any thing on our own account. If we could 
get five hundred subscribers at fiifty cents a copy, we ^would run 
the risk. Ten thriving academies could furnish the requisite 
number, and have a large stock of fresh materials for reading and 
recitation during the ensuing Winter. Who will benefit them- 
selves and us by commanding the book to be printed ? 



NOTICE. 

The Bills for the Journal, up to the close of the present Volume, in the 
New England States and New York, have been sold to A. Pease, oi this • 
City, who will present them for payment . All who may owe, in other 
States, are requested to make immediate remittance to us. It is hoped that 
the bills due in the other States will be cancelled, without delay, that we 
may not be obliged to sacrifice them also. 

SCHOOL MELODIES. 

We presume it is too late in the day for an argument on the utility of in- 
troducing Music into our common and private schools, but, at any rate,,it is 
our duty to say, that our Publisher has just printed a new little booK for 
schools, entitled ** School Melodies ; containing a Choice Collection of 
Popular Airs, with Original and Appropriate Words, composed expressly for 
the use of Schools, by J. W. Greens.^ As the Committees may not Imow 
the author, we are happy to say that he is a practical teacher, and a very 
successful one, in other branches as well as in Music. 

NOTICE. 

We have entire sets of the Journal, bound, in 13 vols.; price, $16. 
We have no single numbers of the first ten volumes, and but few numbers 
of any subse()uent volume. — Price of single numbers, 5 cts. Our translation 
of Dr. Widlis's Grammar, the first and Best English Grammar ever pub- 
lished, wlU be sent by mail, free of postage, for 20 cts. 



{H^ All Advertisements, Communications for the Journal, Exchanges, 
and Books to be reviewed, must be sent to the Editor, ^ Wm. £. Fowle, 
West Newton, Mass." 

0^ Published semi-monthly, at Sl.OO a year, in advance, by Morbib 
Cotton, No. 3 Comhill, Boston, to whom all remittances of money should 
be made, fcee of expense. 

Staot a Riohabdioh, Printen, 11 Milk Street, Boston. 
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THE LAST NUMBER. 

This number completes the fourth year since we assumed the 
editorial care of this Journal, and with it our editorial labors will 
cease. The Common School Journal was begun in January, 
1839, by the Secretary of the Board of Education, and was pub- 
lished under their auspices, being their official organ, in fact, 
although never formally declared to be so. At the outset, a large 
subscription was obtained, through the activity of the publishers, 
Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, and through the influence of the 
friends of the editor. When those publishers were ruined in con- 
sequence of undertaking the publication of the Library prepared 
under the auspices of the Board of Education, a library which 
proved a failure, the Journal was published by the Secretary of 
the Board, on his own account, about one year. Early in the 
Spring of 1842, Fowle & Capen assumed the publication, paying 
a handsome premium for the subscription list, and a handsome 
salary to the editor. The subscription list had been greatly 
reduced, however, and many of the subscribers, who were bought, 
were in debt, and have not paid to this day ! These publishers 
continued to publish at great loss until the tenth volume, when the 
editor was elected a Member of Congress, and by a manoeuvre of 
the Board of Education was ejected from the ofiSce of Secretary. 
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The present editor became sole pablbher in 1846, and in the 
absence of the editor at Washington, prepared about half the 
numbers of Vol. X. At the end of the year, having some leisure, 
and findmg that the Journal receipts about equalled the expenses, 
excepting the editor's salary, he concluded to edit as well as pub- 
lish it, believing that the time was at hand when something might 
be done to save the schools, not only from their avowed enemies, 
but from their pretended friends. He has endeavored to do his 
duty in the premises, and a review of^ his labors convinces him 
that he has no reason to be ashamed of the position he assumed, 
nor of the spirit with which he has sustained it. He only regrets 
that he is obliged to quit the work just at the moment when the 
public eye is opening to the defects that he has exposed in the 
school system, and to the reforms that he has suggested. 

But, although the Journal must stop, we shall neither be dead 
nor sleeping. We have assumed the sole care of a large school 
in the -city of Boston, composed of pupils from four to twenty 
years of age, where all that is taught in the highest as well as in 
the lowest schools is going on at the same time, in the same room, 
under one and the same teacher. Every pupil is a teacher as 
well as a learner, and having no Board of Education, and no 
School Committee to check reform and strangle improvement, we 
hope not only to carry out the plans we have expltdned from time 
to time in this Journsd, but still to go forward removing obstruc- 
tions from the old paths, and exploring new avenues to the young 
mind. We believe the art of teaching is still in its infancy, and 
that the boasted schools of New Engluid lack nearly all the ele- 
ments of perfect schools, and are entirely inadequate to the 
instruction of this people, and the preservation of our free insti- 
tutions. We believe that three quarters of the time spent in our 
schools is wasted, as far as education is concerned, and worse 
than wasted as far as it concerns health, manners and morals. 
Almost the only point in which any improvement has been made, 
for the last half century, is in the enlargement and furniture of 
Bchoolhouses, the discipline and modes of instruction remming 
nearly the same. The increase of branches taught has only pre- 
vented due attention to those elementary studies which alone were 
taught in our fathers' day ; and the increase of pupils in the same 
school, and the larger classes, are rendering instruction more gen- 
eral and less personal than over before. We lament the evil, and 
particularly thtt Boston is a leader in it. 

K any one doubts our declaration, let him look abroad in our 
community. What is the character of the young men and young 
women who have just left our schools ? Are they well instructed, 
even in the merest elements of knowledge? Are they good 
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readers, good spellers, good writers, correct speakers, good 
draughtsmen ? More than this, are they thinkers f Have they 
a taste for substantial reading ? Have they any moral principle, 
any refinement of manners, any reverence for age, for religion ; 
any respect for merit or for any thing but money ? Are they 
prudent, domestic, modest ? We need not pursue this inquiry ; 
every one who has observed the young, as we have done, with a 
view to these points^, will exclaim witii Him of old, ^^ Ye pay 
tithes of mint, anise and cumin, and neglect the weightier mat- 
ters " of education, facts, truth, practice, character. God knows 
when the needed reform will commence, we only know when it 
will not. It will not begin while our Legislature and our Board 
of Education continue to think ^^ we have attained and are already 
perfect ; " it will not commence while our teachers are what they 
are, young, inexperienced, ill-instructed and unimpressed with the 
magnitude and responsibility of their work ; it will not commence 
while parents are indifferent spectators of tiie experiments which 
are destroying the health and weakening the intellect of thtir 
children ; it voll not commence while it can be said with truth 
that no educational Journal in the United States ever paid its 
expenses. 



CAUSES OF INSANITY No. II. 

[Continued from No. XXI, page 829.] 

No political economist or philosophical statesman will be indif- 
ferent to the social condition of tiie people of the State. The 
examination into the causes of insanity ; of the erratic and seem- 
ingly inconsistent conduct of men, who are reputed profound 
scholars, is a matter of special interest, and will explain the devi- 
ations f]X)m a sound judgment on men and things, and the obliquity 
of moral vision displayed by men of no obscure position in the 
world of letters. Our colleges and universities have sent forth 
men who have adopted and promulgated dogmas so unfounded 
and irrational in fact, that their conduct may be referred to a form 
of monomania, or to a i^ful falsehood adopted for interested pur- 
poses. 

The present social condition of most of the nations of civilized 
Europe, presents numerous points of interest to the educator and 
the pnilanthrofniit. The Ohurch and the State have entered into 
a holy alliance to train the intellect of the people m such a man- 
ner as shall best subserve the interests of the priest and the 
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tyrant. And yet how we exalt their schools, little thinking that 
the profound learning we derive from their institutions, comes 
from minds unequally developed, where the soul of the Divinity 
has scarcely entered. Such institutions may produce great 
scholars, but not great men. Insanity is more universal than is 
generally supposed. The imperfect or irregular development of 
any one organ will lead to an imperfect and irregular life. The 
development of one organ, in a child, above any other, has, most 
generally, led to the cultivation of that organ, and to the neglect 
of the others, so that the child becomes what is called a pre- 
cocious youth, — a genius. Our school system, in New England, 
at the present time, especially in those schools which continue 
through the year, has a strong tendency to enfeeble and destroy 
the vital energies of the pupils. 

The increased number of studies ; the vast amount of words to 
be committed to memory, together with the -total neglect and 
inattention to all physical wants, is fast rearing up a race who will 
see nought but words in stones, or trees, or running brooks ; into 
whose soul will have entered the killing letter of the book, and 
not its vivifying spirit, — whose world will be a world of words 
and not of things. Where the mind is thus made to become the 
vast repository of words, the body is left to suffer. The amount 
of time spent in school by many of our pupils, is one half of their 
existence, yet, with all this labor and toil, how little is accom- 
plished ? 

We will suppose a child to enter school at four years of age, 
and continue till sixteen. Allowing his attendance to have been 
eight months during each year, he will have spent ninety-six 
months, or two thousand four hundred and ninety-six days. 
What has been accomplished in this time ? Let us see. If a 
child of ordinary capacity, he has learned to read imperfectly, bo 
that he is ashamed to read before strangers. He may be able to 
write an ordinary hand by copying ; but he cannot write good 
English. He may be able to solve the problems in common Arith- 
metic and Elementary Algebra ; but he calimot measure a load of 
wood. He may have studied Botany, and yet not be able to tell 
the use, if he can the name, of a dossen plants. He may have 
studied Geology, and not know a stone he walks upon as be goes 
to the school room. He may have studied Geography, and have 
committed the names of all the Oceans, Lakes, Bays, 6ul&, 
Rivers, Continents, Islands, &c., to memory, and yet -not know 
where the tea he drinks, and the sugar with which he sweetens it, 
comes from. How little real knowledge is obtained in these two 
thousand four hundred and ninety-six days ; and yet how much 
aoflbring has been endured to aooomplish so little. All the 
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knowledge obtsuned at our schools, during these long years of 
study, that is remembered, and becomes useful, except the knowl- 
edge of suffering, may be acquired in one fourth part of the time, 
with proper instruction. One of the greatest evils in our schools, 
is the so called Examinations. The manner in which they are 
conducted almost universally has the effect to excite the child, 
either to over work his brain, by committing words to memory, or 
entirely to relax his efforts, because unable to keep up in the 
race ; so that the whole exercise becomes a dead letter, and he 
is called a stupid dunce. 

The school becomes a rehearsal, where every lesson has a 
direct reference to the great day of mis-representation. There is 
a fault somewhere, or else our pupils would be better fitted than 
they now are to occupy important stations in life when they leave 
the school room. Those who have fitted themselves best, are fre- 
quently those, who, for want of proper instruction, have broken 
down a good constitution, or so violated the physical laws that Ufe 
frequently becomes a burden, and death a relief from suffering. 
The sound mind in a sound body is not the product of our 
Common Schools. 

ASA FITZ. 

West Newton, Nov. 29, 1852. 



TEACHERS COMING UP TO THE WORK. 

Under the general and effective oversight of the State Commis- 
sioner of Strafford County, (the Rev. Thomas J. Greenwood of 
Dover,) we have lately had the pleasure to conduct a Teachers' 
Institute at Rochester, N. H., and one incident of the session 
deserves a permanent record, because we believe it will form a 
new era in public education, and lead to an extensive movement 
in every State where the Board of Education are not afnud, as in 
Massachusetts, to commit themselves in the cause of improvement 
and reform. During the progress of the Institute, some of the 
members proposed a meeting, an hour before the regular exerci- 
ses, to discuss the question of their duty in regard to the morals 
of the pupils imder their care. The discussion was very anima- 
ted, and tiie feeling so general and so strong, that the great toork 
of saving the rising generation from vice and immorality lies with 
the teachers, that a resolution to this effect was introduced, and 
unanimously carried, and a society called the ^^ Teachers^ Protee- 
five Uman,^ was immediately formed on the bams of the rmAih 
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tion. A pledge of total abstinence from the use of Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Profanity, was signed by sixty or seventy of the 
teachers, and a promise made to do all in their power to secore 
their pupils against the use and the influence of these vulgar and 
terrible evils. There was a conscientious earnestness about the 
whole proceeding, which promises that the work will be faithfully 
done. 

There can be no doubt that this most important work does lie 
with the teachers ; and but little progress will be made in reform- 
ing the community, until they take it in hand and begin with the 
children. The example of the teachers of Strafford County will 
be followed by those of the other counties, and New Hampshire 
will be the banner State in this glorious work. We feel honored 
to have our name associated with this Institute, and earnestly 
pray that the blessing of Heaven, and the warm cooperation of 
parents, and of all the friends of good morals, will cheer the 
teachers on. We renewedly call the attention of school commit- 
tees to the subject of school manners and school morals, and 
beseech them to see that their teachers are free from the habits 
renounced and denounced by the Strafford County Institute, and 
that they frequently and effectually urge upon them the duty of 
checking every symptom of vice in their pupils, and of establish- 
ing in their minds such principles of virtue as will make them 
proof against all unrighteousness. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

YHiatever be the system of English Grammar used in the 
schools, the object of it should be the preparation of the children 
for writing and speaking the language correctly. This object, we 
think, may be attained by the teacher's requiring every pupil to 
write much upon the blackboard, slate or paper, and we hope the 
Committees, this winter, will see that such an exercise occupies a 
full share of the time. We are accustomed to let our very young 
scholars print or write pieces from theur reading book ; then we 
dictate short and easy sentences to them ; then reqmre them to 
write the exercises in our Companion to Spelling Books; then tell 
them a short and simple story, and require them to write it in 
their own words. All this we do, and much more, before we re- 
quire them][to)|write what are called set compositions. If they get 
mechanical skill, and learn to spell, capitalize, punctuate, &o., 
they will begin to compose as soon as they have any ideas. The 
diflSoulty is, fiiat most pupils who are required to write composition 
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are unacqaainted with the mechanical part of it, and are embar- 
rassed by this ignorance. We maintain that every child in oar 
public schools, who enters at four years of age, should be able to 
write quite a decent hand when five years old. The youngest child 
in our present school entered eight weeks ago, when only about 
five years old. She did not know her alphabet, and never had 
attempted to write. She now prints both the large and small 
alphabets, without a pattern ; vrrites the words of her spelling and 
of her reading lessons, and imitates any copy that is set on her 
slate ; we might add that she has been taught to do this chiefly 
by children ndt much older than herself. She also counts prettily, 
and draws what she calls houses and horses, and ^' men like trees 
walking," and never goes to sleep or appears tired. It might be 
so with small children in every school, and the plan of separating 
such little ones from the older scholars cuts off the right hand of 
the teacher. But to return to our Grammar, we repeat that we 
hope the Committees will allow no lessons in Grammar that are not 
accompanied with exercises in writing, and the mere copying of 
reading lessons, if the work is rigidly examined by the teacher^ 
or the older pupils, will help the pupils in composition, more than 
saymg the Grammar book by rote a dozen times. Murray's 
Grammar, and those of his imitators, have been used more tlum 
half a century in the schools of Massachusetts, and yet, even 
now, a large number of our schools have no composition taught 
in them. No wonder, for, not one teacher in ten can write Eng- 
lish with tolerable ease and correctness. At an Institute in 
Massachusetts, we reqmred 117 teachers to write what they could 
in fifteen minutes, on the subject of ^^ Happiness." At the end of 
fifteen minutes, but seven teachers had done any thing, and four 
of these had only requested to be excused from writing. Fifteen 
minutes more were allowed ; then fifteen more ; then the fourth 
fifteen ; when but fifteen or twenty teachers gave up any thing, 
and not one gave up any thing deserving the name of composition. 
How can such teachers give instruction in English Grammar? 
We do not blame the Board of Education, because we do not 
think they know any thing of the real condition and wants of the 
teachers or of the schools. The School Committees must attend 
to this matter. 



In the Scoteli Churches there is an officer called the Precentor, who siti 
in front of the preacher, and sets the tone for the congregation. It once 
happened that the Precentor was absent, and the Minister set the tane, bat 
omitted reading the hymn, line by line, as it was sung. When they cam 
out of church, he asked a tailor of the parish how he had succeeded. " Vary 
weel," laid the taibr, ^'only it seemed a little like dipping the ordinances.** 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

As this work has been the depository of all the laws of the 
State of Massachusetts on the subject of education ; as it contains 
a record of almost all the reports and doings of our Board of Edu- 
cation ; as it contains many able essays and lectures on every 
subject connected with public instruction and free schools ; as it 
contains a free and full examination of our school system, and 
suggestions which must one day be adopted in regard to the man- 
agement of schools, and the method of teachmg them ; it must 
always be an important work for every kind of library ; — and, as 
this is the last time we shall have an opportunity, we take the 
liberty to say, that wo can furnish entire sets (14 volumes) of the 
Jounial, at the subscription price of one dollar a volume, in slteets^ 
or at $1.40, neatly bound. We can also furnish the last four 
volumes (the New Series) separately, at the same rate. We 
have also some odd numbers of every volume, which we will fur- 
nish at five cents a number. 

As much inquiry has arisen in regard to our system of instruc- 
tion, and our Translation of Dr. Wallis's English Grammar, the 
first English Grammar ever published, which is a true English 
Grammar, it being to the popular Grammars of our language what 
truth is to error, what simplicity is to mysticism, what fact is to 
fiction; we venture to say, that the outline of our system of 
instruction is conttdned in our ^' Teacher's Institute, or Hints to 
Young Teachers," which we will send by miul, free of postage, to 
any one who sends us 60 cents. The Second Part of the Gram- 
mar we will send, free of postage, for 26 cents ; the First Part, 
which is for beginners from 6 to 8 years old, at 16 cents. Our 
work on Elementary Drawing, called '' The Eye and Hand/' we 
will send in the same way for 36 cents. Our '' Bible Keader," 
for Teachers to read from at the openmg of school, we will send 
at 46 cents. Our '' Companion to Spelling Books," about 400 
lessons in Orthography, to be written by the pupils, one answering 
for a whole school, we will send at 20 cents. Our ^^ Child's 
Arithmetic," on the plan of Pestalozzi, we will send for 10 cents. 
Our ^^ Primary Reader," which contains spicy pieces, dialogues, 
&c., for the younger classes, we will send for 16 cents. 

We shall be happy also to assist our fellow teachers, and others, 
in purchasing our Outline Maps; Physiological Diagrams, and 
such other of our books as we have not named. 
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